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BOARD OF HEALTH REPORT. 



To Hon. Isaac P. Gray, 

Governor of the State of Indiana: 

Herewith is presented the Fourth Annual Report of the State 
Board of Health for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1885, as 
provided in section 2 of the act creating said Board, approved 
March 7, 1881 : 

The Board has just completed the fourth year of its organ- 
ization. During this period it has laid the foundation of sani- 
tary work upon a broad and comprehensive basis. It has dis- 
seminated among the people new and enlightened thoughts of 
a practical character on sanitation. It has met and controlled 
all epidemics that have made their appearance within its juris- 
diction. Notwithstanding the inestimable service rendered and 
good accomplished in preserving the health of the citizens by 
the removal of all sources of disease which have come under 
its oi)servation , it has met with opposition from those who 
ought by their education to be its friends, and the law of its 
creation has been threatened with repeal. However, if it will 
continue to exert its influence in the future as in the past by 
showing itself worthy of the duties that have been confided to 
the care of its members, and if they will employ their best 
energies in making themselves proficient in the study of hygiene 
and State sanitation, so as to be able to perform their work in 
a thorough manner, teach the people correctly, and spread 
among them new and advanced ideas on these subjects, public 
opinion will force all opposition to vanish. New powers will 
be granted, as well as more liberal appropriations, to enable it 
to carry on its work eiRciently. Thus, instead of being retarded 
in its work and onward career, its influence will continue to 
advance and grow in the hearts of the people. During the 
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year quarterly meetings have been regularly attended by all 
the members, and each has taken a deep interest in the work, 
and, at all times, have displayed their willingneee to do all in 
their power, as a body and as individuals, to aid and assist in 
preserving the public health. 

Nearly three thousand copies of the Third Annual Report 
have been distributed throughout the State. Other State 
Boards have been furnished copies in exchange; copies have 
been placed in varioaa public libraries of the country. Individ- 
uals who have bestowed favors upon the Board and are inter- 
ested in the advancement of measures for the preservation of 
the public health, have been favored with copies. 

An act passed by the last General Assembly, approved April 
13, 1885, providing for public printing, binding and stationery, 
limits the number of reports to be issued by this Board annu- 
ally to three thousand copies. The demand is so general that 
this number is insufficient to supply it and should be increased. 
This report contaiqs an inventory of the property belonging to 
the Board, a financial exhibit showing how the money appro- 
priated to this Department has been expended, a catalogue of 
books in the library, list of pamphlets and circulars issued by 
the Board within the year; the Attorney General's opinions 
upon questions asked in an official way, a general outline of the 
work of this department, together with such legislation recom- 
mended as the Board deem important and in the interest of 
public health ; a series of articles on hygiene and sanitary 
science and subjects relative thereto, by professional men and 
others interested in the public health ; verbatim reports of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases by coilnty health officers; sta- 
tistical tables compiled from the returns of births, deaths, mar- 
riages, contagious and infectious diseases arranged so as to con- 
vey as much information as possible to those interested in the 
study of hygiene. These tables will show that our death re- 
turns are defective, which is due to the fact, that in many lo- 
calities those invested with authority fail to enforce the law. 

In another part of this report we will suggest an amendment 
to the present law, which, if adopted by the next' General 
Assembly, will make our death returns as accurate and reliable 
as those of other States, Much of the executive work of this 
department can not be given, and would be of no importance 
in a printed report. Many questions propounded, advice given. 
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and resnlts obtained relative to drainage, ventilation, and sani- 
itary arrangements of public and private buildings, water 
supply of cities and towns, and the abatement of various 
nuisances would be wholly inappropfiate in this report. . The 
Board have had many investigations made, such as analysis of 
water and sanitary inspections of localities, to determine the 
outbreak of various epidemic diseases, all of which would be of 
no interest to the public, except to those living in the infected* 
districts. All questions submitted to this department, even 
those of a trivial character, have been promptly answered. The 
masses are gradually educated in sanitary matters, and begin 
to comprehend that many diseases are preventable, and they 
individually are responsible, as they originate either in polluted 
water or bad sanitary eurrouudings. The people and the public 
press recognize the utility of a State Boai;d of Health, and 
wherever it has been necessary to enforce. the law they have 
unmistakably demonstrated their willingness to sustain the 
action of the Board. 



OFFICE SUPPLIB! 



60 copies liules and Regulations. 

9,000 books, birth, death and epidemic disease returns. 
3,000 marriage returns. 
150 blank quarterly reports. 
60 quires wrapping paper. 
300 envelopes. 
■ 500 letter heads. 
3,000 tabulating blanks. 
100 diphtheria blanks. 
100 scarlatina blanks. 
100 typhoid fever blanks. 
100 small pox blanks. 
300 blank surveys of school houses. 
1 quart black ink. 
1 bottle red ink. 



1 whetstone. ^ 
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PROPERTY OF THE BOARD. 

One oflice desk. 

One small writing desk. - 

Two tables. 

One ruling desk. 

Two walnut book cases. 

One filing case. 

One ease of drawers. 

Three office chairs. 

Eleven walnut chairs. 

One stool. 

One etepladder. 

One hat rack. 

One water cooler. 

Carpets and matting. 

One washstand, bowl, pitcher and mirror. 

One dozen towels. 

Four inkstands. 

One copying press. 

One poet-office scales. 

One clock. 

One hektograph. 

One invoice book. 

Three cuspidors. 

Two waste baskets. 

One geological map of Indiana. 

Eight weather maps. 

Six framed mottoes. 

6ae fixtures and awnings. 

' FINANCIAL EXHIBIT. 



The following is a statement of the receipts and expenditures 
for the fiscal year commencing November 1, 1884, and ending 
October 31, 1885: 

All accounts have been submitted to the Board at its regular 
meetings, allowed, certified to by the President and Secretary, 
and audited by the Auditor of State, before warrants were 
drawn for the same. Out of the annual appropriation of five 
thousand dollars to carry on the work of this department, the 
members have been paid all actual expenses incurred by attend- 
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ing regular and apecial meetingB of the Board, as well as ex- 
peoseB of sanitary inspections of various sections, und the 
difterent public institutions under the control of the State gov- 
ernment. (Reports of inspections made by the members of the 
Board will be found in another part of this report.) From this 
fund we also pay office rent and current expenses of the same, 
clerk hire, printing bills, including all publications of the 
Board, except the annual report. The Board supplies all of the 
county, city and town health boards with physicians' blanks 
for the return of births, deaths contagious and infectious dis- 
eases, county clerks' blanks for the purpose of making returns 
of marriages, and also furnish county boards of health with 
blanks to make regular quarterly reports, as well as blanks for 
special reports of contagious and infectious diseases, pro- 
grammes and all necessary printing for sanitary conventions 
held in the State. 

At the close of the iiacal year, after meeting all obligations, 
we have a balance of three dollars and fifty cents (J3.50). 



FINANCIAL EXHIBIT. 

STATE BOARD 0¥ HEALTH. 



By appropriation $5,000 



DI8BUR8BUENTS. 



Expenses of Members, 



W. W. Vinnedge $20 50 

J. W. Compton 16 60 

J. M. Partridge 93 50 

William Lomax 70 10 

Samuel R. Seawright 109 35 

William A. Fritsch 186 55 

Samuel 8. Boots 41 70 
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Salaries. 



E. 8. Elder, Secretary «634 00 

C. K Metcalf, Secretary 573 26 

D. N. Berg, clerk 1,000 00 

F. M. Stewart, clerk 560 00 

S. "W. Burns, janitor 109 00 

D. T. Praigg 21 00 

Miscellaneous. 

Rent... 240 00 

Postage 125 00 

Telephone 45 00 

Gas ; 11 52 

Wall paper 2 97 

W. B. Burford, printing 336 75 

Carlon & Hollenbeck, printing 484 75 

Sentinel Company, printing 8 00 

E. S. Elder, office expenses , 151 45 

C. N. Metcalf, office expenses 105 00 

A. J. Lyons, water- cooler. 3 50 

Sanitary News ' 15 00 

W. Hadley ■. 12 OO 

J. N. McCorraack 20 00 

Total $4,996 50 

Total balance on hand 3 60 

Total $5,000 00 



The library embraces a collection of works, by recognized 
authorities, on diseases of doniestic animals, bacteria, cholera, 
drainage, food, hygiene, preventive medicine, sanitary science, 
sewere and sewage, small-pox, suicide, typhoid fever, water, 
zymotic diseases, and miscellaneous works. 

As there was a constant demand for works of this character 
by health officers, physicians and others who desired to pursue- 
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the study of Banitary siibjecta and matters relating to public 
health, the Board adopted a rule authorizing the secretary to 
loan these works to responsible parties who wished to investi- 
gate subjects of interest to the department, or who desired to 
use them in the preparation of articles for publication, or to 
use in discussions before societies or conventions interested in 
the advancement of sanitary science. 

The following is a complete catalogue of the works belonging 
to the library: 

Brain Work and Overwork Wood. 

Ejeaight and How to Care tor It Harlan, 

Hearing and How to Keep It Keen. 

Long Lite and'JInw to Beach It ■ Richardson. 

Our Homes Hartshorn. 

Sea Air and Sea Bathing Packard. 

School and Industrial Hygiene Lincoln. 

Skin, Health and Diseaeea Bulkley. 

Bummer and Its Diaeasea Wilson. 

The Mouth and the Teeth White. 

The Throat and the Voice Cohen. 

Winter and Its Dangers Osgood. 



Baths and Bathing 

Eiereise and Training 

Personal Appearances 

Premature Death — Its Promotion or Prevention - 

The House and its Surroundings 

The Heart and Its Functions 

The NervouB System 

The Skin and Its Troubles 



Actinoraykosis Fleming. 

Animal Diseases and Their Kelation to Public Health . . Billings. 

Animal Plagues. . . k Fleming. 

Contagious Diseases of Cattle Fleming. 

Contagious Diseases of Domestic Animals, 5 vols., viz; 

1879-80-81-82-83 United States Bureau. 

Diseases of Live Stock Teller. 

•Human and Animal Variola Fleming. 

Lung Plague Among Cattle Law. 

Veterinary Science (2 vols.) Williams, 



tod Their Relation to Heulth— Weaiel, 
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BALTKRIA. 



Bacterin Gradle. 

The Bacteria Magnire. 



Cholera McPhereon. 

Cholera, Aaistic, History of Mscnara. 



Agricultural Drainage Denton. 

Drainage Gerhardt. 

Farm Drainage French, 

Land Drainage Beeves. 

Our Homes Marphy. 



Food and Poisons '. Bligthe. 

Milk ; Its Adnlteratjons, Analysis, etc .Morris. 



Bazar Book of Health Harper. 

Bible Hygiene By a pbyeiciai 

Hand Book of Hygiene Wilson. 

Health in Common Schools 

How to Live Wilson. 

Hygiene and Public Health (2 vols.) Buck. 

Hygiene and Laws of Health Corfield. 

Maintenance of Health Fothergili. 

Manuiil of Hygiene Parkes. 



Kyesight, Good and Bad Carter. 

Dangers to Health Teale. 

Preventive Medicine Kichardson. 

Seven Sources of Health Strange. 

Some of the Preventive Causes of Insanity Kemper. 



American Saoilary Engineer 

Diseases and Putrescent Air Eowan. 

Drainage for Health Wilson. 

Hand Book of Sanitary Science Marsh. 

House Drainage and Water Sewer Bayles. 

House Drainage Gerhardl. 

House Sanitation Denton. 

Mechanics of Ventilation Kafter. 
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Sanitary Care and Treatment ol Children Anderson and Jacobi- 

" Construction of Dwellings Corfield. 

" Condition of Houses Waring. 

" Drainage Waring. 

" Engineering Lailiam. 

" Plumbing Hetyer. 

Sanitarian, The (voli. 1 to 13) Bell. 

Steam Heating Waldon. 

Simplicity in Sanitation Black. 

Ventilation and Warming DryxdaleandHayward. 

Ventilation Leeds. 

Ventilation Billings. 

Ventilation of Buildings Butler. 



Disposal of Sevage Robin»on. 

8ewer9 and Drains Adams, 

Sewer and Gases. , DeVarona 

Sewer Gas and Ila Dangers Brown. 

Sewsge and Its Utiliiation Coriield. 



Sepullure Wicks. 



Essentials of VacLination 


Hflrd« 


Report of Commissioner*" o 


n Small Pot and Fever H.b 


pitals 


London 


Vaccination 


Seiton 



Suicide Morcelli. 

Suicide O'Dea. 



Enteric Fever Welch. 

Typhoid Fever Budd. 



Guide to Examination of Water MacDonald. 

Potable Water ',..... Folkhard. 

Sanitary Examination o( Water Fox. 

Water Parry. 

Water Analysis . ■ Frankland. 

Water and Water Supply. ........ Corfield. 

Water Supply. Nichols. 
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Contagious Dieeaaes Morgan. 

ContagiouBnees of Consompdon Yeo. 

Common Nature of Epidemics Smith. 

Diphtheria Jacobi. 

Diphtheria - . Semple. 

Epidemica of the Middle Ages Hecker. 

Eryaipelaa and Child-bed Fever Minor. 

HiBlory of Epidemics Bascom. 

Hoflpitalism and Zjmotic Dlscaaes Kennedy. 

Inquiry into Physical Callus of Kpidemica Howe. 

Malaria . Edwarda. 

Relation of Micro -Organ ism Betfield. 

Remote Causes of Epidemics Parkip. 

Scarlatina Statistics Minor. 

Syphilis and Marriage Foumier. 

The Great Social Evil Logan. 

Tuberculosis in Man Bodine. 

Tuberculosis fiattler. 

Yellow Fever. Memphis Epideuiic Keating. 

Zymotic Diseases - Wolf. 



Alcohol and Tobacco Miller and Lizar. 

Alcoholic luebriely Farrish. 

Aristologj, or Art of Dining Walker. 

Art of Prolonging Life Hufland. 

Causes of Color Among Riiccs Sharer. 

Color BlindnesB JefTries. 

Diseases of Interior Valley of Nurtli America Drake. 

Drugs that Enslave Kane. 

Floating Matter Tyndale. 

Hospitals and Infirmaries Oppert. 

Human Faculty and Tla Developinent Gallon. 

Human Body Martin. 

Intermarriage Walker. 

International Health Exhibition. Proeeedingii of ... . London. 

Labor Among Primitive People Engleman. 

Legal Medicine ('i vols.) Tidy. 

Manapiement of Children Ellis. 

Medical Nursing. Anderson. 

Medical Economy Tort 

Mineral Springs Walton. 

Notes on Contagioua Diseases of the Eye Agnewa. 

Nurses' Companion Culingworth. 

Our School Houses Chittenden. 

Philosophy of Marriage Ryan. 

Physical Education Oswald. 

The Black Arts of Medicine Jackson. 
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The Dwelling and Ita Sarroiindings Hatch. 

The Hot SpringR of Arkansas Jelk. 

The Jukes Dugdale. 

Vital Statistics ■ • Plunkett. 

Cholera Epidemic in the United States, 1ST3 

Cholera in Europe, 1384 (pamplet), 

Diphtheria in Michigan 

Hand Kook for Ship'n Medicine Chesl, 1881 

Kerosene It«evea. 

Paris Electrical Exhibition, 1881 

Report of Method and Apporatna for Testing Inflammable 

Oil(p Elliott. 

Railroad Accidents —Notes Adams. 

Report on Yellow Fever in Louisiana in 1878 

Preliminary Report ot Yellow Fever Epidemic, 1882 , . , 
Proceedings of the New Orleans Sanitary Conference, June, 

1884 ' 

t^iiarantiae and Operations of Louisiana Board of Health. 

Proceedings of the Kontueky State Sanitary Council, 1884. 

Proceedings of the Surgeons of the W., St. L. A P. R'y, 1882-83-84. 

Public Health Commissioners of Illinois. 

Saniiary Control ot the Food Supply of New Jersey. 

Statutea of Massachusetts Relative to Adulteration of Food and Drugs, 

The Laws of Michigan Relative to Public Health. 

The Sanitary News, Chicag<i. 

Bible. 

Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
Dungleson's Medical Dictionary. 
Thomas' Pronouncing Medical Dictionary. 
United States Pruital Guide. 



Alabama, 1870, 77, '80, '.Si. 'KH, '84. 

Arkansas, 1881. 

California, 1870. '71, 'TB, '77. 

Colorado, 1880. 

Connecticut, 1878, '7<1, '81, '82, ■8S. 

Delaware, 1880. 

Illinois, 1878, '79, '80, '81, '8;i, '84. 

lows, 1881, '83, '85, with I'egistration report. 

Kentucky, 1880, '81, '82 

Louisiana, 187a, '73, '75, '77, '78, '79, 'S3, '84. 

Massacbusett,-, 1870, 71, '72, 73, '74, '75, '76, '77, '78, '79, '81, '82. 

Michigan, 1871, 'TZ, '73, 74, '77, '78, '80, '81, '82. 

Mississippi, 1879. 
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Minnesota, 1876, 76, 77, 78, '79, '81. 

New Jersey, 1881, 

New York, 1867, '68, '71, '72, '73. '80, '81, '82. 

New Hampshire, 1882, 'S3, '85, with i^istration report. 

Rhode laland, 1879, '80, '81, '82, '84. 

South Carolma, 1881, '82. 

Tennessee, 1877, '80. 

Wiseonain, 1878, 77, 78, '80, '81, '82, '84. 



American Public Health Association. 

Bureau of Education. 

Bureau of Ethnology. 

Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Geological Survey of the United States. 

Marine Hospital Service. 

Master Plumbers' Association, Second Annual Report. 

National Board of Health. 

National. Museum. 

Navy Departmenl, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

Secretary of Treasury on Epidemic Fund, 1884. 

Smithsonian Institute. 

Tenth Census U. a, vole. ) to II, inclusive. (Maps.) 

Treasury Cattle Commission, 1882. 

War Department- 



Alabama Medical .Vasociation, with the Rules, 1877, '80, '81, '86. 

Maryland Medical and Chirurgical, Faculty, 1882. 

Michigan Medical Society, 1882. 

Nebrsska Medical Society. 

New Hampshire Medical Society, 1885. 

Indiana Medical Society, 1878, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84, '85. 

Louiaana Medical Society. (Cireular.) 

South Carolina Medical Society. 



IKDUKA E 

AcUof 1881,'83, '8j. 

Annual Reports of Indiana, 1883. 

Annual Report of Indianapolis Bosrd oof Health, 1879, '< 

Agricultural Reporla, 1876, '81, '82, '84. 

Anditor of State, 1882, '83, '34. 

Bureau of Statistics, 1882, '83. 

House Journals, 1881. 

Revised Statutes of Indiana, 1881. 

Secretary of Stale, 1881, '82, '84. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1882, '84. 

Stale Geologist, 1870, '73, '74, 75, '83, '84. 
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Three thousand Annual B«porl8. 

Ten tbou»iand physicians' boohs for returns to health officers. 
One thousand blank mnrria^ retnrns from county health ofGcerii. 
One ihonsaad blank death returns from county health officers. 
One thousand blank birth returnn Erom count; health officers. 
One thousand blank contagions and infectious diseases relams 
health officers. - 



Five hundred programmes for sanitary can 
Fife hundred programmes for sanitary cot 
Five hundred programmes for sanitary' conventi 
Five hundred progranimea for sanitary com 
Three thousand epidemic disease circulars. 
One thousand special circulars (o railroads. 
Twelve hundred sanitary warnings. 
Two hundred explanatory circulars. 
Fifteen hundred school-house circulars. 



L held at Purdue Univi 
1 held at New Castle. 
1 held at Angola. 
1 held at Mitchell. 



SANITARY AUTHORITIES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

The following comprises it list of American Boards of Health 
and Sanitary Associations, together with the names and ad- 
^:l^e^8e^ of their executive officere. Thirty-one States have or- 
ganized Boards of Health, and no State has ever taken a step 
backward and repealed a law which created one. Within the 
year the Legislatures of Kansas, Maine and Pennsylvania passed 
Jaws establishing Boards of Health in those States. These 
Boardi* have organized, and are now in operation. We omit 
the list of foreign associations published in previons reports, 
because it is unprofitable, and consumes too much valuable time 
to obtain a correct list; and, besides, it is of no especial value, 
as we do not exchange with them. 

NATIONAL. 

National Board of Health, Lieutenant W. P. Dunwoody, Sec- 
retary, Washington, D. C. 

United States Marine Hospital Service, Dr. John B. Hamil- 
ton, Surgeon General, Washington, D. C. 

American Public Health Association, Dr. Irving A, Watson, 
Secretary, Concerd, New Hampshire. 

Sanitary Council of the Mississippi Valley, Dr. John H. 
Rauch, Springfield, Illinois. 

2— Bd. of H. ^-- I 
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STATE BOAKDS OF HEALTH AND THEIR SECRETARIES. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Conoecticut 

Delaware 

C eorgia 

Illinois 

InihanB 

EansaB 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 
Maj^sachuaettij 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

MlSBlBSlppi 

New Ham pah ire 

New lerwv 

New York 

North Cirolina 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Ixland 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

■ft est "Virginia 

Wiseoufain 



Jerome Cochrane . 
J A. Dibrell, Jr. . 
F W. Hatch . . . 
H K. Steele . . . 
C A. Lindslej . . 
Wm. Marshall . . 
\ H.Taliaferro . 
John H. Raueb . . . 
C N. Metcalf . . . , 
T h Kennedy . . . 
J W. Itedden . . . , 
J N. McCoHnacK . . 
'l 8 Herrick . . . . 
A < . Young . . . . 
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Montgomery. 
Little Bock. 
Sacranienh). 

New Haven. 

Atlanta. 
Springfield. 
Indianapolis. 
Des Moines. 
Topeka. 
Bowling Green, 
New Orleans. 

Baltimore- 
Wakefield. 
Lansing. 
Red Wing. 
Jackson. 
St. Louis. 
Concord. 
Trenton. 
Albany, 
Willmington. 
Philadelphia. 
Providence. 
Charleston. 
Nashville. 
Austin. 
Pnrkersburg. 
Apple t«n. 



THE BOARD. 



On December 4, 1884, J. W, Corapton, M. D., resigned his 
membership and Presidency of the Board in consequence of the 
pressure of business. On the same day Wm. Loraax, M. D., 
was elected President. On February 28, 1885, Dp. W. W. Vin- 
nedge's membership expired by limitation. The two vacancies 
now existing were filled in March, 1885, by the appointment of 
the following named gentlemen : Samuel R. Seawright, M. D., 
of Lafayette, and Wm. A. Fritsch, M. D., of Evansville. J. M. 
Partridge, M.D., and Wm. Lomax,M.D., acting members of the 
Board, having never taken the oath of office, the Goveraop 
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beld that the offices with which they were in posBeeaion were 
vacant in consequence of their failare to comply with the re- 
quirements of the law. On April 16, 1885, Samuel 8. Boots, 
M. D., of Greenfield, was appointed to fill one of the vacancies, 
and on May 8, 1885, Wm. Lomax, M, D., of Marion, was ap- 
pointed to fill the other. 

At a meeting of the Board held May 8, 1885, a reorganization 
was effected by the election of Samuel R. Seawright, M. D., 
President, and Charles N. Metealf, M. D., of Indianapolis, Sec- 
retary, and an executive officer to fill the unexpired term of E. 
S. Elder, M. D., acting as Secretary. 

Therefore the members of the Board and terms of office are 
as follows: Samuel R. Seawright, M. D., Lafayette, President; 
term expires February, 1889. William A. Fritseb, M. D., 
Evansville; term expires February, 1889. Samuel S. Boots, M. 
D., Greenfield ; term expires February, 1887. William Lomax, 
M. D., Marion; terra expires February, 1887. Charles N. Met- 
ealf, M. D., liidianapolis. Secretary and Executive Officer; term 
expires November 3, 1885. 

After the membership of J. W. Compton, M. 1)., and W. W. 
Vinnedge, M. D., ceased, the Board adopted the following ree- 
olutions and ordered them spread upon the record and a copy 
sent to each gentleman ; 

Whereas, J. W. Compton, M, D., first President of the Indi- 
diana State Board of Health, has tendered his resignation as 
President and has insisted upon our acceptance of the same, 
the reasons given being that this work seriously interfered with 
his professional duties at home; therefore, 

Besoloed, That it is with great reluctance and a feeling of sin- 
cere regret that we have accepted his resignation ; that we have 
found him as an officer of the Board efficient and impartial; as 
a sanitarian, earnest and experienced ; as a friend, genial and 
constant, and that we shall always entertain and cherish a most 
pleasant remembrance of our association with him. 

Whereas, Dr. W. W. Vinnedge has ceased to be a member 
of this Board, by reason of the expiration of his term of office ; 
therefore. 

Resolved, That we feel that in our Board meetings we shall 
sadly miss his cordial greeting, his genial presence and wise 
counsel, and we shall hold him in highest esteem as an edu- 
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cated gentleman and a practical sanitarian, wh<: 

commend to the grateful consideration of the citizens of our 

State. 

COUNTY BOARDS OF HEALTH. 

Each county in the State has a board of health, in compli- 
ance with the law providing for the organization of such 
boards. 

"Within the year their secretaries, with two or three excep- 
tions, have regularly made quarterly reports of marriages,, 
births, deaths, contagious and infectious diseases to this office 
with commendable promptness. A few health officers in the 
State evidently have taken no interest in the work which they 
were elected to perform for their respective communities, but 
undoubtedly have regularly drawn pay for work poorly per- 
formed. It has been with the greatest difficulty that we have 
been able to obtain incomplete reports from these gentlemen,. 
being compelled to make repeated requests and occasionally 
finding it necessary to appeal to tKe presidents of their respect- 
ve boards before being successful. They may perhaps excuBe- 
;hemselve9 on the ground that they are poorly compensated 
or the labor which the law requires of thera. In a few coun- 
;ies the commissioners are inclined to be parsimonious, in others 
;hey have committed the blunder of allowing the position to be 
filled by the lowest bidder, without any regard whatever to the 
qualifications of the applicant. The evil efteets of the latter 
policy were forcibly brought to our notice in the past year. In 
one of the largest counties of the State, both as to territory and 
population, the lowest bidder secured the office, held it six months, 
drew his pay and then resigned without making a report of 
any kind to this Board ; consequently half a year's vital statis- 
tics of that county will not be published. We can not say that 
these men ought to be excused for non-performance of duty 
upon the plea of insufficient remuneration. Each one knew 
the compensation be would receive before taking the office. 
No man should assume the responsibilities of any office, and 
especially that of health officer, let his salary be ever so meager,. 
unless he can conscientiously perform the duties devolving 
upon him. The duties of a health officer are sacred ; negligence 
should not enter there. They extend to the home of every 
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citizen. The health, happiness and prosperity of the com- 
munity depend upon an honest administration, the exercise of 
intelligence, good judgment and a knowledge of human nature. 
In selecting health officers, commiBBioners should choose men 
of intelligence and character, whose professional abilities and 
earnestness of purpose are recognized; whose opinions are 
sought, and who are respected by citizens of the county in 
which they reside. They should have an unmistakable interest 
in the growth and development of their counties, and have at 
heart the welfare of the people. The Board takes pleasure in 
Baying that the present County Health Officers (except those 
mentioned) are competent officials, and have been honest and 
energetic. Wherever contagious or infectious diseases have 
made their appearance, they have prevented their spread and 
ultimately stamped thera out by instituting vigorous sanitary 
measures, and by an intelligent administration of the law. 

Whenever it has been found necessary to enforce the law for 
the purpose of abating nuisances considered detrimental to the 
public health, they have conscientiously performed their duty. 
It is gratifying to know that the work which has been accom- 
plished by the corfnty boards has received a cordial and em- 
phatic endorsement from all parts of the State. 'It is the duty 
of a health ofScer to present to the people in a tangible form 
some of the known causes of diseases, and demonstrate in a 
practical way the relation of cause to effect. When the source 
from which a disease originates is unquestionably ascertained, 
it should be made known in a clear and concise manner, so all 
can underBtand and profit thereby. If an epidemic of diph- 
theria can be traced to defective sewerage, or an outbreak of 
typhoid fever to polluted water, it will do more to make a last- 
ing impression on the minds of the people of the dangers of 
Bueh contamination than any amount of theories or assertions 
that are not sustained by indisputable evidence. 

Tracing the cause of a contagious or infectious disease to its 
source, and demonstrating the fact that it had its origin in filth 
and bad sanitary condition, is accomplishing a result which 
will be of lasting benefit to the community and the State. 
Those engaged in sanitary work should impress the idea upon 
the people, that individually they are responsible for many of 
the diseases with which they are afflicted. They should be in- 
structed to look carefully after the sanitary condition of their 
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homes and surroundings, such as heating, ventilation, plumbing 
and sewerage, the cbnstruetion of privies and eesBpools; and, 
above all, to watch _with jealous care the purity of their water 
supply, and that at all times keep it free from pollution. The 
masses should be made acquainted with the best means of pre- 
venting and avoiding disease, and have pointed out to them 
the known causes of the same, and there should he distributed 
among them some of the established laws of sanitation. This 
would be teaching them disease prevenion, which " comprises 
whatever aida and perfects the growth of the human frame, 
preserves and increases its health, augments its vigor, prolongs 
its existence, and also includes the various methods of lessening 
and repelling disease and death." 

In England, where strict sanitary laws have been enforced for 
years, the result has been that disease has been lessened one- 
third and life prolonged twenty-five per cent. 

SANITARY CONVENTIONS AND SOCIETIES. 

Within the year sanitary conventions were held under the 
auspices, of this Board in the following cities: Lafayette, 
Angola, Mitchell and tiew Castle. The citizens were deeply 
interested in the discussion of all topics relating to the preser- 
vation of the public health. Members of the medical profession 
and others interested participated in the debates. In this way 
we are satisfied that much has been done to awaken an interest 
in the work of the Board. We hope other cities will hold 
similar conventions. 

"We also urge health officers to organize sanitary societies in 
their respective localities, as a means of educating the people 
upon hygiene and imparting to them a knowledge of sanitary 
laws. Papers treating of matters pertaining to the public 
health could be read before these organizations, and subjects 
relative thereto discussed. In this manner local sanitary inter- 
ests would become more fully understood, and provisions would 
be made to secure universal protection against disease; and the 
ratio of sickness and mortality would be lessened. Such societies 
throughout the State would assist health officers in the prose- 
cution of sanitary work, as their members would sustain the 
officers in the enforcement of the law. The Board will furnish 
printed constitutions to those desiring to form such organiza- 
tions, as well as the necessary printing for sanitary conventions. 
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DISEASES OS DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 



The statutes do not give this Board explicit charge of dieeaseB 
of aoimala, many of which are commuoicable to man, and have 
a marked influence upon pubHc health. Section 4987 of the 
Revised Statutes says: "The State Board of Health shall have 
the general supervision of the interests of the health and life of 
the citizens of this State." The Board believes, whenever the 
health orjives of the people are in danger from any of the 
animal diseases, that the section above referred to gives them 
power to act, and, in accordance therewith, have directed the 
health officers of the State to "take cognizance of all violations 
of the Revised Statutes in reference to diseased animals, and 
whenever any such are found, at once cause a rigid enforcement 
of the laws," and, in all cases of infectious diseases in animals 
occurring within their jurisdiction, render prompt assistance in 
stamping out the malady. 

Liability of the disease being communicated to man is not 
the only danger. Many sick animals are slaughtered, and their 
meat offered for sale. Swine in which cholera has made its 
appearance, cattle diseased with tuberculosis, cancer and ab- 
scesses are purchased at a nominal price by mercenary butchers, 
who make a practice of buying no other kind. They slaughter 
them in out-of-the-way places, on the outskirts of our cities, 
and dispose of the flesh in spite of the authorities. Every fiber 
of such an article contains disease germs, and should be avoided 
as a deadly poison, for whoever partakes of it becomes a sufferer. 
If it does not introduce disease directly into the system it will 
surely create a local disturbance from its poisonous irritation of 
the stomach and alimentary canal. As the cheapness of the 
article is its only recommendation, the poor and needy become 
its victims, who, if they can not have the luxuries of this life, 
should have what they partake of as food guaranteed to them 
as being of the purest quality. 

As a remedy for this evil, one of the most terrible, the effects 
of which fall upon the unprotected citizen, we would suggest 
the passage of a law establishing abattoirs in every city of the 
State, to be built outside the corporate limits, and forbid 
slaughtering elsewhere. Also provide that all animals, before 
heing killed must be critically examined by a competent person- 
who should also be presnt during the slaughtering, and ex- 
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amine the viscera for disease. The person selected for thia 
work should be either an experienced butcher or a veterinary 
eurgeon- The latter would be better, who by profession and 
■education would be particularly adapted to aesume 8uch a re- 
sponsibility. 

The educated veterinary surgeon would know that the ad- 
vancement of his profeesion would depend upon his being 
strictly honest in the performance of his duties. The strict 
enforcement of such a law would relieve the people from the 
imposition that is now practiced upon them, and meat from 
healthy animals would be guaranteed to all. 

Past experience teaches that without such restrictions thrown 
around the business, the consumer is at the mercy of these con- 
scienceless scoundrels. 

In August last, word was received from the Health Officer of 
Parke County that a man had died there from a disease which 
the attending physicians pronounced glanders. He also stated 
that many persons were satisfied that glanders had been pre- 
vailing among the horses of that locality for several years. 
The Secretary of the State Board at once secured the services 
■of a competent veterinary surgeon, and in company with him, 
visited the home of the deceased. The two horses from which 
he was supposed to have taken the disease were critically ex- 
amined and pronounced glandered. All others in the neigh- 
borhood that were suspected of being infected were investigated 
with care, and three more were found to have the disease. The 
owners of the diseased animal were advised {there being no 
law compelling) to at once kill them. 

Others that had been exposed to the contagion were placed in 
quarantine to await developments. The stalls in the stables in 
which these horses had been housed were directed to be re- 
moved and destroyed by fire, and the buildings to be thoroughly 
lime washed and disinfected. In another part of this report 
will be found Dr. 0. C, Morris' report of this, the second case 
of human glanders ever reported in the State. In the latter 
part of the summer the Health Officer of Monroe County de- 
tected a case of glanders within his jurisdiction. The animal 
was destroyed, and another, in which the true nature of the 
disease could uot be determined, was placed under observation. 
We are satisfied there are many cases of glanders among the 
horses of this State. 
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They are bronght in by horse traders from adjoining States 
where they would be destroyed if the disease was detected. 

Within the year swine plague has prevailed in difterent 
parts of the State. This disease has been a aabject of inves- 
tigation by scientific men for years, and so far they have been 
unable to give us any definite knowledge of its nature, cause, 
prevention and treatment. This being the case it is not 
strange that the disease is so prevalent and destructive. As 
our laws do not provide for the destruction of animals affected 
with pleuro-pneumonia, glanders and cholera, and as it i8,the 
only method by which those diseases can be exterminated, we 
respectfully urge the necessity of placing the diseases of 
domestic animals in charge of the State Board of Health, with 
authority to destroy those affected with contagious or infec- 
tious diseases that are liable to be communicated to the human, 
and also provide for the appointment by the Governor of a 
State veterinarian with compensation sufficient to command, 
the services of a competent one, who shall work under the 
direction of this department. 

SANITARY SUPERVISION OF RAIL&OAD PROPERIY. 

Our State, on account of its geographical position, is a net 
work of railroads, with more railways passing through it than 
any other State in the Union. They annually carry thousands 
of immigrants. 

As the presence of Asiatic cholera in Europe has uniformly 
been followed by its appearance in this country, and as it in- 
variably follows the line of commerce and travel, it will un- 
doubtedly he brought to us by way of our railroads, if it comes 
within our borders. An epidemic of small-pox is prevailing in 
Canada, exceedingly virulent in its nature and destructive to 
human life. The authorities have been unable to compel a gen- 
eral vaccination or (Quarantine of those afflicted with the disease. 
It has crossed the borders of the Dominion, and extended into 
several of the New England and Eastern States. 

In view of the threatened invasion of our State by these pes- 
tilential diseases, and not being provided with a system of im- 
migrant inspection, railway property becomes a special object 
of sanitary supervision. Therefore, health officers should use 
extra vigilance inspecting the buildings and grounds belonging 
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to railroad corporations and see that they are kept in a good 
sanitary condition. Depots should be properly heated, venti- 
lated, cleaned and supplied with pure water, urinals and saloon 
cloeeta should be suitably located with sufficient capacity to ac- 
commodate the traveling public, and kept so clean and free 
from foul odors that they will not oft'end the senses of the most 
delicate. Water, whether its source be a well, spring, stream, 
or lake should not be used if a privy vault be within fifty feet of 
it. AVhen a vault is located within this distance of a water 
supfiJy it should be abandoned, cleaned, disinfected and filled 
with dry earth, which is an excellent disinfectant, and a new 
one provided, located at the proper distance, made water-proof 
and kept inoffensive by ventilation and the use of disinfect- 
ants. Passenger coaches, especially those used in transporting 
immigrants, should be thoroughly cleansed and purified at the 
end of each trip. Their saloon closets should be kept clean 
and free from odors, and the floors well painted to prevent 
moisture soaking into the wood. All passenger coaches should 
be aired and their closets disinfected at least once each day. 

FEMALE PRISON AND REFORMATORY. 

Thi'e institution is situated east of Indianapolis, just outside 
of the city limits. The grounds, containing twelve acres, are 
beautifully laid out, studded with shade trees, and the fine 
lawns are laid out with walks and drives, well kept, and pre- 
senting a very attractive appearance. 

The structure, a very substantial one, built of brick and 
stone, was erected in 1873, and affords room for about two hun- 
dred inmates. There are forty-eight women in the prison, and 
one hundred and thirty-five in the reformatory. The oldest 
prisoner ie seventy-eight years of age, the youngest sixteen ; 
eleven are life prisoners. The youngest in the Reforma- 
tory is nine years old. All who are physically able to do so 
are kept at some kind of work, such as washing, ironing, sew- 
ing, cooking, scrubbing, etc. In the reformatory department 
the inmates attend school half of the day ; the rest of the 
hours they are kept employed, as in the other department. 
The children, we are told, compare favorably in point of intel- 
ligence with an equal number of children in other schools. No 
deaths have occurred among the inmates within the year. The 
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hygienic condition of the priaoners is good, and the sanitary 
surroundings are the very best. The entire house, from cellar 
to garret, is scrupulously clean — so clean, in fact, that nowhere 
can there be detected foul odors of any kind. The Board of 
Managers coDBiate of Mrs. Thomas A. Hendricks and Mrs. 
Charles M. Walker, of Indianapolis, and Mrs, Milton James, of 
Muneie. Mrs. E. L. Johnson is the Superintendent. Dr. Maria 
Haslet is the physician is charge. 

It will thus be seen that the management and government 
are entirely in the hands of women, and there is not in the 
West, and perhaps not in the whole country, a similar institu- 
tion that is better kept, in which there is better discipline or 
better order. It is an honor to the State, and an evidence of 
the ability of the women in charge to meet fully every require- 
ment demanded by their positions. 



REFORM SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

This institution is pleasantly situated near Plainfield, Hen- 
dricks county, twenty miles from the capital of the State. The 
buildings are substantial brick structures. Their erection was 
commenced in 1868, and additions have since been made almost 
annually. 

They are well heated with hot air furnaces, stoves and grates. 
The ventilation, drainage and water supply are first class. The 
hygienic and sanitary surroundings are excellent. There are 
four hundred and twenty-eight boys in the institution, ranging 
in ages from ten to twenty years! Seven months in the year 
they are afforded school privileges, five hours each day. When 
not engaged in the school, they are employed learning trades 
or at work upon the farm. 

Within the year there have been five deaths from the follow- 
ing diseases: Traumatic tetanus, purulent pleuro-pneumonia, 
pneumonia and phthisis. This is avery small ratio of mortality, 
and shows that the hygienic condition of the inmates is good 
and that they are well cared for. It is one of the model institu- 
tions of the State, and its management is one of which we may 
be proud. Prof. T. J. Charleton is the superintendent in charge, 
than whom no better could be found. 
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To the State Board of Health : 

1 have the hooor to submit to yon this, my report of the 
sanitary condition of the Indiana State Prison North: 

The sanitary condition of this institution is excellent. There 
is one large sewer, five feet in diameter, composed of brick 
cemented inside, running directly through the grounds, and 
emptying into Lake Michigan, from which the prison ie one 
and one- half miles distant. They also have an artesian well with 
a flow of several hundred gallons per minute, emptying into the 
head of said sewer, which keeps it perfectly clean and free 
from rubbish and stagnaat water. The smaller sewers from 
the kitchen, waste-house and shops all lead into the main one, 
and are all well protected by stench traps. Great care is taken 
that nothing deleterious to health is allowed to accumulate in 
or around the prison. The cell-houses, two in number, are 
well ventilated, each cell being supplied with a ventilator. 
Perfect cleanliness is -enforced in all departments; each convict 
is required to bathe once a week. As an evidence of the 
sanitary condition, I will state that they hsive not had a case 
of continued fever in the past eighteen months, and only five 
deaths in the past year, and those from diseases contracted 
before being admitted into the Institution. 

The prisoners are furnished with plenty of good, substantial, 
well-cooked food and good clothing. 

Samuel R. Seawbiuht, M. D. 



REPORT OF A VISIT TO THE COUNTIES OF POSEY, 

VANDERBURGH, GIBSON, CLARK, FLOYD, 

HARRISON AND CRAWFORD. 

DR. W. A. FRITSCH, BVANSVILLB. 

Each member of the State Board of Health having been re- 
quested to visit certain places to make a sanitary survey of the 
eame, in conuection with the county, city and town health offi- 
cers, I commenced my inspecting tour on the 29tb of April, 
1885, with a visit to Mt. Vernon, Posey County. Dr. D. C. 
Ramsey conducted me through the streets and alleys of the 
city. This officer and the city health ofiicer. Dr. Pearse, had 
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<;ommenced already through printed placards to arouse the 
people to the necessity for a general cleaning up. But the 
advice of the two officers had not been followed by all, and 
there was much to do yet. There being very little sickness in 
Mt. Vernon at that time, the people therefore felt secure; but 
they should not forget the dire experience the town went 
through in the year 1873, when from its inhabitants, numbering 
at that time about 3,000, 500 persons were sick with cholera, 
and 82 persons died from it between the 7th of June and the 
20th of September. Business was at a stand-still at that time, 
and all the people who could fled from the ill-fated town. 

On the high river bank I saw several privies without vaults, 
and below in the river bottoms two bad-looking ponds in which 
the rain washes all the dirt and filth from above. The owners 
of the land had been, so far, contrary in removing these nui- 
sances. The matter had been brought before the City Council, 
but on account of the mayor's death no action had been taken. 
The sanitary officers being the proper ones to decide whether 
these ponds are a nuisance, there should be no evasion from the 
verdict of the health officers. Several cases of typhoid fever, 
and a few deaths from this disease, which have occurred in that 
part of the town, should be a warning to the people that in the 
warm summer months these ponds would be a great and com- 
mon danger to the inhabitants of Mt. Vernon. 

Mt. Vernon being the county seat of Posey County, I in- 
tended to visit the Poor House, but to my surprise I learned 
that the same was located in the northern part of the county, 
near Poseyville, and 1 had to defer the visit for another occa- 
sion. 

In Evansville, Vanderburgh County, the City Board of Health 
was active in inspecting yards, alleys, etc. I directed my atten- 
tion, therefore, to other fields. I visited the following public 
and private institutions: 

1 , The St. Mary's Hospital. There were fifty patients in the 
house. The ventilation was good, and all the rooms and the 
■beds were clean and in good order. 

2. The City Hospital, owned by a private company, which 
has a contract with the United States Marine Department, and 
receives the aiek mariners at the price of seventy-five cents per 
day. There were eleven patients in the house at the time of 
my visit, who were well treated. 
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These two institutions receive a monthly donation of one 
hundred dollars from the city of Evanaville. 

8. The Orphan Asylum. This is situated on a hill in the 
west end of the city. The substantial building was well ven- 
tilated and in good order. The forty-seven children in the 
house were all well, and that at a time when there were many 
cases of measles in the city. 

4. Christian Home, a charitable institution for unfortunate 
girls. A{ the time of my visit there were twenty-five young 
women and ten infants in the house. The house was clean and 
the health of the inmates was, with a few exceptions, good. The 
city gives one hundred dollars a month to this institution. 

5. The Little Bisters of the Poor is a Catholic institution, 
a home for old meu and women. The house is small for so 
many people, but everything is kept so clean and nice that they 
had very little sickness so far, and the old people seemed to be 
happy. 

6. The Poor House of Vanderburgh County. It is situated 
about six miles from the city of Evansville. The building is 
built in modern style, which still lacks perfection. The steam 
heating apparatus has been found inadequate during the last 
winter. There should be more bathing facilities for the inmates 
and the hospital of the infirmary needs a better outfit. The 
sick should have better nursing. If one or two good trained 
nurses were employed, the orders of tbe physicians would be 
more understandingly carried out. There were twenty-six 
incurably insane in tbe institution. Tbe rooms and beds were 
clean and satisfactory; so was tbe food, which was furnished at 
the table, Annie Johns, an idiotic girl, fifteen years of age, 
attracted my attention in the institution. When brought here 
a year ago she had to be fed with a spoon and would not talk. 
Now she eats without assistance and can converse a little. The 
superintendent told me that she could be taught sewing. At 
my suggestion tbe County Commissioners sent her to the 
Knightstown Home for feeble-minded children, hut she has 
since been returned by the superintendent of that institution, 
claiming that she was incapable of improvement. It is sad to 
see a girl like her, physically healthy, grow up in a poor house 
without an opportunity for improvement. If she only could 
be taught sewing, or some other easy work, she would know 
how to pass her time, and she might earn something for the 
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institution, where she has to stay for her lifetime. The Kuighte- 
town school seems to have too narrow a scope and should be 
made to enlarge its usefulness. The city of Evansville pays 
large BumB of money to charitable institutions. The City 
Hospital, St. Mary's Hospital and Christian Home receive 
monthly each one hundred dollars, which makes for all these 
institutions three thousand six hundred dollars during the year. 
The City Board of Health coats the city about eight hundred 
and fifty dollars per year and the City Dispensary four hundred 
and twenty dollars, which aggregates an amount of four 
thousand eight hundred and seventy dollars. If we consider 
that the county of Vanderburgh pays for the same purposes 
■good salaries to the county health officer, the county physician, 
and last year four thousand five hundred and thirty-six dollars 
and forty-eight cents for maintaining the inmates of the county 
poor house, it is apparent that much of this work could be 
better arranged and made less expensive to the city. 

City councils only too often make allowances for charitable 
purposes without ever asking how the money is spent. When 
I, for instance, inquired of councilmen to whom the four hun- 
dred and twenty dollars appropriated for the City Dispensary 
were given, and how the money was spent, none of the gentle- 
men could give me an answer. I visited in Evansville, also, 
several factories where they employ children at ages varying 
from ten to twelve years, some of whom seem to have very 
frail constitutions and to be sufferers from auEemia, They 
should have sehooiing, and exercise in the open air. It is to - 
be hoped that our next Legislature will pass a law forbidding 
the working in factories of children under fourteen years of 
age. 

Sweezer Pond, on the right of Pigeon Creek, near its mouth, 
has been for many years a source of much complaint among 
the people in the neighborhood. It could very easily be 
drained into the creek if the outlet was not dammed oft', con- 
trary to Section 2067 of the statutes of Indiana, and a new 
supply was not furnished by the water works of Evansville. 
The pond is used to float logs in. The filth which drains from 
streets and out of gutters into the pond, which in the warm 
weather is stagnant, would naturally make the neighborhood 
an unhealthy one. In summer time I have frequently seen a 
g;reen scum on the surface of the water, and still, in winter, ice 
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ie cut on this pond to be used in summer for culinary purposes. 
I have brought this matter before the city Board of Health. 
The members all agreed that the pond was a nuisance, but did 
not know how to abate it. They thought that to drain it in 
summer would cause trouble aud make it more sickly. When 
I saw, a few months afterwards, the creek partly dried up by 
the sun, it was clear to me that Sweezer Pond could be drained 
without danger in summer. To postpone action from summer 
to fall, from fall to winter, might give the board no chance of 
doing something. In the fall the high water in the Ohio fills 
Pigeon Creek with back-water and hinders the drainage of the 
pond, and in winter it is covered with ice. And yet the neces- 
sity of abating this nuisance becomes from year to year more 
pressing on account of the progress in building houses, which 
increases the population of that part of the city. 

In Princeton, the county seat of Gibson county, I spent half 
a day. The present health officer is Dr. J. P. Ward, hut the 
tormer health officer, Dr. A. R. Burton, was doiug the clerical 
work of the office. He was very kind in escorting me through 
the town, and visited with me the Poor House. It is a very 
poor building, indeed, and the condition would be greatly 
changed if the County Commissioners would look into the 
matter. As an excuse for the bad condition of the institution 
it was said that the building of a new and fine court house ab- 
sorbed all means and relegated the poor-house question to the 
back ground. This ought not to be so. To keep the house in 
good condition, provide good blankets, etc., would not cost so 
very much. The County Commissioners might build the court 
house and do their duty toward the poor and sick also. 

On the 27th of May I went to Jeffersonvllle, Clark County,, 
where for some time there had been more or less typhoid fever. 
Complaint was made of one well particularly, because in that 
neighborhood there were many cases of typhoid fever. The 
water had been analyzed by Dr. Curtis and declared by him 
unfit for use. I found it of brackish taste, but most of the 
other wells are not much better. Jeffersonvllle is built on very 
low ground, partly on bottom land, aud the people there use 
mostly well water, which is in Jetfersonville almost altogether 
surface. It is to be expected that where the city is thickly set- 
tled and the contents of many privies saturate the soil near the 
wells, the water may be easily contaminated, consequently un- 
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healthy and unfit for use. It would undoabedly be better and 
more healthy to have cisterns, and use pure rain water instead 
of well water. Where there is a case of typhoid fever the 
drinking water may be suspected, as the cause of it, and it 
should be examined in every case. If it contains organic mat- 
ter it should not be used as drinking water. It is not necessary 
to send the water to a chemist. Every physician may by an 
easy, ready methdd convince himself and the people if the 
water contains organic matter. The water to be analyzed ih 
put into a email porcelain dish and evaporated to dryness. If 
there is organic matter in the water, there will be a residue 
after evaporation, which will be brown to black in color, and 
smelling like burnt hair. Another method is to drop into the 
suspected water a solution of permanganate of potash (1 gr. to 
1 oz. of distilled water). If the water ie pure it keeps the red 
color; if not, it loses the red color, and precipitates a film at 
the bottom of the glass. 

Some of the streets and alleys in Jefl^ersonville needed clean- 
ing at the time of my visit very badly, were in a very filthy 
condition and dangerous to the health of the people who re- 
aided near them. With Dr. T. A. Graham, the health officer 
of Clark County, I visited the State prison near Jeftersonville. 
With the exception of the new cell house, t\)e buildings are old 
and unhealthy. The old cell houses are damp, so much so that 
even the blankets iu the cells feel damp. The hospital in the 
Penitentiary is built contrary to all the teachings of hygienic 
law. It is located over the wash-room, where the clothes for 
five hundred and eighty-one prisoners are washed. The fire 
and steam below and the noisy factories at the side make this 
hospital an unwholesome location. The drainage of the refuse 
matter and contents of the night buckets are objectionable, and 
should be changed. The surroundings outside of the prison 
grounds are in no good sanitary condition. On one side of the 
prison refuse matter is unloaded, and behind it the drainage is 
BO much at fault that it is offensive to the smell. In 1884 the 
great flood of the Ohio River flooded one corner of the prison 
grounds. On October 10, 1885, I visited for a second time 
Jeffersonville and the Southern Prison, this time in company 
with Drs. S. R. Beawright, S. S. Boots and C. N. Metcalf. We 
found the streets and alleys of Jeffersonville in the same un- 
healthy condition, and the drainage of some streets and alleys 
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made more diffieuU by the building of levees for the protection 
of the city against the flood. The condition of the State Prison 
waB about the same as described. Preparations were made to 
remove the washing-room to some other place. The food of 
inmates was good and healthy. The Warden, without doubt, 
does his best under the present circumstances. It was the 
unanimous opinion of the members of the State Board, who 
were present, that the Southern Prison should be removed to a 
more healthy place. In New Albany, Floyd County, Dr. C. P. 
Cook, the present health officer, was my mentor. We visited 
together the Cornelia Orphan Asylum, and found it in a very 
good condition. The Poor House, near the city, was in a tol- 
erably good condition, but the building for the incurably insane 
in the pour farm can not be approved. It is a very poor build- 
ing, and the nuraes for these unfortunate people should be of 
another type. The attendant for the insane men was not of 
sound mind himself, and it becomes at times necessary to lock 
him up. The females were waited upon by an inmate of the 
Poor House totally unfit for such a position. The insane were 
kept badly ; one of the females was naked, with a blanket 
around her shoulders; she sat on the floor in one corner; a lit- 
tle straw in another corner was her sole bedding. The jail of 
Floyd County was in a bad condition, also ; the sewer gas had 
free access out of the water closet to the jail, and made it un- 
healthy. It was, therefore, no wonder to find one of the pris- 
oners sick with malaria. The Sheriff told me that he had 
spoken with the County Commissioners already, and that this 
nuisance should be remedied immediately. 

Corydon, the old State capital, now the county seat of Har- 
rison county, was next visited. The present health officer. Dr. 
J. E. Lawson, accompanied me to the Poor Farm-. There are 
several miserable frame shanties on the farm, wherein the poor 
and sick are housed, the building for the incurably insane be- 
ing the worst of all. Ten insane persons were confined there, 
five men and five women, some of whom were naked, and fur- 
nished with a little straw only for their bedding. 

The man under whose care those unfortunates were placed 
was a large fellow, more fit to drive cattle than to care for the 
sick. The house was very unclean, the cellar dirty, and had an 
odor not unlike that of a stable. I must say here that Dr. J. E. 
Lawson has some time since complained of the condition of 
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this farm, and the last grand jury of Harrison eonnty con- 
demned it also. I hope that my criticism will help to swell the 
chorus of the good people in the county and give them power 
to sweep these miserable structures out of existence and have 
a good house built in a proper place. 

The Poor House in Crawford county, I am pleased to say, 
was in good order, but the situation of the house, between two 
hills near the creek, is a bad one. They have one insane man, 
but he did not have to be confined to a cell. On my way to 
Leavenworth I saw a school-house near the celebrated "Wyan- 
dotte cave, which needed repairing. It was not fenced in, and 
had neither privy nor well. Visitors from other States to the 
cave might get a wrong idea of the school privileges of In- 
diana, and think we are living yet in the times of the Hoosier 
School Master. The Township Trustee should fix uf^he house 
and make its surroundings pleasant. Id Leavenworth, the 
county seat, I called upon Dr. H. H. Setser, at that time the 
health officer of the county, and communicated to him the ob- 
servation I had made while traveling through the county. 

In concluding this report, I give my thanks to the health 
officera of the different counties for the assistance they have 
given me in my work. 



SANITARY INSPECTION OF THE SOLDIERS' OR- 
PHANS' HOME AND HOME FOR FEEBLE- 
MINDED CHILDREN. 

BY S. 8, BOOTS, M. D., GSEENFIBLD. 

I compliance with instructions received from the Board I 
made a sanitary survey of the Soldiers' Orphans' Home and 
Home for Feeble-Minded Children, and I hereby present yon 
my report of the same. The site and surroundings are all that 
might be required, hut the building is not of itself altogether 
desirable, the most objectionable feature being a want of 
proper ventilation. The architect failed to provide for any 
ventilation except that which may be secured by the windows 
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and doorB, which ie, to say the leaet, a very unBatiafactory 
mode, especially during midwinter. Another very aerioua ob- 
jection is a wooden flue about two feet square extending from 
the cellar to the upper floors. This has openings into it from 
the halls on the dift'erent floors by hinged doors on the side of 
the flue. The object is to convey litter and the sweepings 
from the rooms on the upper floors to the cellar. In case of 
a fire this would afford a ready means of conveying the fire to 
the upper stories of the building with great rapidity. It also 
serves as an excellent conductor for any impure air that may 
be produced by decaying vegetables in the cellar. 

The water privileges are good, and the water ia of an ex- 
cellent quality, that used for drinking and culinary purposes 
coming from a spring issuing from a bill-side one-fourth of a 
mile from the asylum, and is conveyed to it by pipes. 

All connected with the Institution seemed to be busy clean- 
ing and putting the building in the best possible condition. 
The floors, beds, bed-rooms, kitchen and dining-room, were 
neat and clean; in fact, almost everything connected with the ' 
Home was in good order. Superintendent Smith assured me 
that he was clearing away all rabbish that might yet be re- 
maining and cleansing every part of the building. 

In my examination of the sleeping apartments the number of 
beds was noted, also an estimation of the size of the rooms, all of 
which ia made a part of this report. The first room examined 
was 21x21 feet with 12 foot ceiling, and contains 8 double beds. 
The two next were each 23x36, one containing 8 double, the 
other 13 single beds. Rooms 64 and 48 were each 16x28, one 
having 15, the other 16 single beds. Numbers 60 and 61 were 
each 13x28, with 13 and 14 single beds. Rooms number 50, 
51, 52, 53 and 54 are 16x24; two of them have 7 and 8 double 
beds each, one 13, and the other 16 single beds each. Room 
55 is 18x28, and contains 15 single beds. Another room ie 
20x24, and has 14 single beds. 

I found three water closets that were out of repair; the 
flushing apparatus was broken. While they were not in a good 
condition to be used, one of them gave unmistakable evidence 
of recent use. My opinion is that all of the water closets are 
in need of repair, and that the plumbing in general should be 
overhauled by an expert and put in a good sanitary condition. 
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The room used as a nursery is too small and is so situated that 
the iumates are subject to great annoyance by noise from the 
halls. If any contagious disease was to break out among its 
inmates there is no provision for isolating them. 

There are other email buildings remote from the main one 
that are not in use that could, with but little expense, be fitted 
for a nursery and hospital, which would give better accommo- 
dations to the sick, and would add that much room to the 
main building, a thing very desirable. 

I would therefore recommend that this Board advise the 
Board of Trustees of the Home on the matter contained in 
this report. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



The law creating this Board places the sanitary care of school 
bouses under its supervision. Being satisfied that many such 
buildings were in a bad hygienic condition, ou August 15, pre- 
ceding the opening of the fall" terra, we issued the following 
instructions to county health officers, directing that tbey place 
a. copy of the same in the hands of the township trustees of 
their respective counties, they being the authorities having 
immediate charge of the construction and improvement of 
school houses and grounds. 

We have every reason to belieVe that our instructions were 
■carefully carried out, and thereby the sanitary conditions of the 
same were materially improved. 

INDIANA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
Office op thk SECRETAfiY. 

jVos. 20 and HI JMommic 2'empU, 

Indianapolis, August 15, 188-'i. 
To County HeaUh O^ei-xt 

More than one-aixth of the pupnlation of our State will, during the next aix 
months, spend sil hours iaUy in the school houue. This neceesary conSnement 
withio the school room walls, coming as it does during the groning period of the 
body, and while it is the most susceptible to harmful inHuences, entails certain evils 
which have been too generally regarded as necessary accompaniments of school 
life. It is well known, however, to those who have studied these questions carefully, 
that most of the diseases incident to school life are in quite a high degree prevent- 
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able, and tbat one of the 6rst and most importsnt requirements in guarding sgainat 
these Aineaeea i» to liave the school hous«s placed in the bett sanitary condition 
possible before the beginning of the fall and winter terms of school. 

To insure a favorable hygienic condition for the schools, the following essentiuls 
are demanded: 

1. To clean out all sources of water supply, and place them in good condition 
and where houses have no supply of their own, to at once fnmish one. 

2. In the absence of a better system, to prepare the windows and transoms so 
that ventilation can he had without causing draughts of cold air to come in contact 
with the pupils, 

3. To place the buildings in good repair, with tight floors, good roofs and 
underpinnings. 

4. To see that the yard and grounds do not admit of standing water, and to 
prepare gravel or board walks to keep the children's feet oat of the mud. 

5. Suitable water closets for each of the eexfs should be provided with^every 
school hoiiw. They should be situated far enough away from the house to secure 
privacy, and not be a nuisance. They should be kept in good repair, cleaned and 
disinfected at least twice a month. 

6. The rooms should be so warmed that all may be kept comfortable; stoves 
and furnaces safe and in good order. 

7. The rooms should not be overcrowded. Not lees than fourteen square feet 
of floor space and two hundred and fifteen cubic (eet of breathing space should be • 
allowed each pupil. 

8. Blackboards should not be placed between the windows, and the surfaces of 
the boards should be a dead black, not glossy. 

9. The light sliould, if possible, be admitted from the rear of the pupil ; never 
from the front. 

10. Desks and seals of different heights should be furnished, to suit the sizes and 
ages of pupils. 

In order to insure immediate action, there is attached to this a blank order, 
which you will please fill up and issue to the proper authorities, and cause its en- 
forcement. Bj order of the Board. 

. C. N. METCALF, M. D., 
Secretary and Eiecutive Officer. 

Indiana, Aug. . . , 1885. 

To , 

Trustee of I , County, Ind. 

You will please cause the foregoing order of the Indiana 8tat« Board of 
Health 10 be rigidly enforced in your jurisdiction. 

By order of the County Board of Health. 

• M.D., 

Secretary and Executive Officer. 

In another part of this report will be found aa able article 
from the pen of Prof. 1). N. Berg, on "Sonje of the Defects in 
our School Syateni, and School Houses." The Professor for 
twenty years was a teacher, and for the past two years chief 
clerk in this department, thereby being well quaiitied to apeak 
both as a teacher and sanitarian. 
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Another article also on "The Sanitary Conditions and Neces- 
sities of School Houses and School Life," by J, F. Hibberd, 
M. D., of Richmond, Ind. The Doctor is one of the lead- 
ing sanitarians of the State, and ad able writer, and has always 
taken a deep interest in the welfare of the public schools. 

These articles deserve a careful reading, as they contain very 
many valuable suggestions of great interest to parents, teachers 
and those who have immediate charge of school buildings. 
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In response to a request from Dr. E. S. Ehler, Acting Secre- 
tary of the State Board, the Attorney General gave the follow- 
ing opinion concerning the powers and duties of county health 
boards; 

" Indian A pows, March 10, 1885. 
Dr. E. S. hlder. Secretary a/ the Indiana State Board of Health : 

You have inclosed to me a cop; of the official action of the Iowd and countj 
health officers of Washinglon County in reference lo the Sanitarj condition of the 
Court House, and in your comnmnication yon say that the matter haa been referred 
to yoo for inatniclions. The report of the Board of Health stales that " when the 
weather beeomea warm, the ofTensive smells emanating from the accumulations of 
filth in the northeast comer of said Court House will breed malarial fevers, typhoid 
fevers, and the accumulations therein will be a prolific soil for any contagious dis- 
eaiies which may visit the country. The timbers in :;aid public building are rotten, 
insecure and dangerous to passera-liy and occupants of said building. The roof of 
sttid building is decayed, and is not in such a condition as to turn off falling water. 
The northeast comer of said house has been used for the disposition of excreta. 
This is in ilself very dangerous lo the health of the said community. The rain, per- 
colating through the insecure roof of the building, haa a tendency lo create un- 
wholesome air by rotting the manure and iilth deposited therein. This renders the 
sanitary condition of said building alarmingly dangerous In health. The con- 
struction and ventilation of said Court House room is detrimental to the public 
health. The plastering of the ceiling of sai,l Court House is loose, insecure and 
unsafe. The rooms proTided for jury rooms are not ventilated and constructed so as 
to be in good hygienic condition for those who occupy (hem. We, therefore, as the 
Secretaries of the Boards of Health of WashiiigtOD County, in justice to the public 
health of said county, and with a view to eiterminating a great nuisance and make 
the community free from a cause which ia dangerous to public health, and which 
would be the mean.s of some contagious disease should such visit our community, 
recommend (hat said building be torn down and all of the (iltb and noisome depos- 
itH be removed therefrom." 

The power to abate u nuisance is limited to the removal of that in which the 
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:e consiats, and whtn it is the wrongful use ol property tLaC 
:, fhe remedy is to stop Bucb use and not tear down or demolieli the build- 
ing. {Melchv. Stowel, 2 Doug. Mich. 532 ; Moody -r. The Board, 46 Barb. 659; Wood 
on Nnisance, pp. 44-5, sec. 33, pp. 614, 803, 804 ; 1 Diel Mun. Corp., sees, 3T4, 378, 
:)d ed, ; Ely v. The Board, 86 N. Y. 297.) 

If the uBe of the building for improper and unlawful purposes created the 
naisance, the improper use shall be abated and the buiding cleaned. If the limbers 
fire rotten and the plaxtering insecure, the building would be subject to repairs and 

A Board of Health can not make regulations that are unreasonable, arbitrary 
and oppressive, and it becomes liable to an action for a wanton or unneceisary in- 
jur)-. {Undencoodv. Grftm, 42 a. 'Y.liO; iiufymon v. CAicajw, 78 III. 405; 18 Cent, 
and Jour. 336 ; Indianapolis v. MUler, 27 Ind. 379 ; I Dill. Mun. Corp., sees. 95, 374, 
379, 3d ed.) 

There are times when prevailing plague and pestilence would justify extraor- 
dinary proceedings when ncccsaary to arrest their growth and progress without 
waiting for the dilatory proceedings of courts, hut when no such towering emerg- 
ency exists, such unusual measures as the destruction of a building ought not (o be 
adopted bv a Board of Health, but the condemnation and abatement of the nui- 
eance should he left to the action of the court. What is not a nuisance per ae can 
not be abated by a Board of Health until it is adjudged to be so employed as to be 
ifaimical to public health or safety, or until the owner contravenes some ordinance , 
prescribing the mode in which the property shall he kept, and thereby make it a 
nuisance. {StaU v. Cadwalbider, 36 N, J. L. 283 ; Rogers v. Barker, 31 Barh. 447 ; 18 
Cent. 8 Jour. 458, sec. 32.) 

A court-house is not a nuisance per 6e. The questiiiu of nuisance or no nui- 
sance depends upon Ihe presence or absence of various extraneous facts and cir- 
cumstances, and it is proper that the existence of these facts and circumstances, 
and the question of nuisance should he referred to a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, instead of being determintd by a Board of Health, and property summarily 
destroyed by its order without compensation to the owner. {Bogere v. Barkei; 31 
Back."447; 23 Amer. E. 203 ; 18 Cent. L. Jour. 4.58, sec. 32.) 

The Board of Health may promulgate and enforce such reasonable regulatioiw 
for the preservation of the public health and the prevention of epjdemicB and con- 
tagious diseases as may be deemed advisable by them, and any person or ofBcer of 
a corporation neglecting or refusing, after having been notified in writing to cont- 
ply with the requirements of such regulalioDB, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof, shall be fined. (B. S. 1881, sec. 4994.) 

The ittatilte declares, " Whatever is injurious to health, or indecent or offensive 
to the senses, or an obsCruclion to the free use of properly, so as to essentially in- 
terfere with the comfortable enjoyment of life or property, is a nuisance and the 
subjf-ct of an action. Kuch action may be brought by any person whose property 
is injuriously affected, or whose personal enjoyment is lessened by the nuisance." 

Where a proper case is made, the nuisance may be enjoined or abated and 
damages recovered therefor. |B. S. 1881, sees. 289, 290, 291.) 

It IS furlber provided that every person who shall erect or continue and 
maintain anv public nuisance, to the injury of any pari of the citizens of this 
btate shall be fined. (K. S. 1881, sec. 2066.) 

4fter any person shall have been convicted of erecting, continuing or mainlain- 
I ng any public nuisance, the coiirl may make it a part of its judgment that such 
nuisance be removed by the proper officer. (R. S. 1881, sec. 18o9.) 
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In Hang v, the Board, 60 Ind. 511 it has been held Ihat a county in RubjecC to 
an Rction for keeping and maintaniDg a □iiisance. 

The statute provides that ''anch Comniissionen shall cause it court hoiue, 
jail and puhlic offices for ihe Clerk, Recorder, Treasurer and Auditor, to be erected 
and fnrnished where the same has not been done. Shall keep all the public build- 
ings of the countj in repair, and such offices, if practicable, shall be made lire- 
proof, and shall be occupied by such officers respectively. (B. S. 18S1, sec. 574S.) 
The statut* preicribea the manner in which the Board of CoonnissioQeni shall 
proceed in the construction of a court house. (R .S. 1881, gees. 4243, 4244, 4245, 
4246, 4247. 5749.) 

The Judge of the iwurt is authorised by statute to cauwe repairs to the court 
room. (R. 8, 1881, sec. 1416.) 

While it is the duly of the board to provide a court house, the kind of court 
house, its sise. cost, and quality of material out of which it shall he constructed, 
must necessarily be left lo the discretion of the Ijoard. ( The I^opte v. La Salle 
Cm.nty ; 84 Illinois, 303, 306. Wi\n v. OmimCMioners of Gage Oounlg ; 5 Nebraska, 
494, 498.) 

Such is the discretion with which the lioard is intrusted that some court.-< 
have held that mandamus will not lie lo compel it to erect a court house, or, if the 
contract is let, to proceed with the erection thereof. " 12 Dill Mun. Corp., sec. 835 ; 
/nreBiof-t l,OhioSl. 30.) 

Jn re Black, supra, the court held that while the court will not mandate a board 
to build a court house, yet when th^re was no such building the court would compel 
the bnard to provide suitable rooms for the court and county officers by renting. 

In case of the people v. La Salk Co. 84 111., 303 to 308, the court says : " Had 
the County Board failed and refUEted to provide any kind of jail in which to con- 
fine prisoners, and it clearly appeared that the linances of the county were such as 
to justify the conetruction of a jail, we are inclined to the opinion that the duty 
enjoined by the statute might be enforced by mandamus, but such is not thin case. 
While the provisions oF the statute requiring the County Board to furnish a jail 
jnay be regarded as mandatory, which, under proper cireiim stances, the Board 
may he compelled to ol)serve; yet the kind of jail to be provided raunt necessarily 
be left to the discretion of the Board, They have the sole power to determine the 
size, cost, and qualily of the material of which it shall be constructed, and the 
various other matters in relation to the construction of the fame; and so far s» 
these various matters of discretion are concerned the courts have no power to in- 
terfere. • " " In this case the Board has provided a jail which has been in use 
in the county, as appean, for many years. Now the statute makes it the duty of the 
Board to provide and keep in repair a suitable courthouse and jail. The complaint 
here is that the jail h not suitable, but (hat is not a (question for the courts. It is 
' -the province oC the Board to determine whether the jail is suitable or not. If the 
court had the power to interfere in this case l>ecause the jail was not property 
ventilated and was damp, and the room was so small and endangered the lives and 
health of the prisoners, upon the same principle, if the county should construct a 
jail at a cost of $30,000, and some taxpayer of the county was able to show that 
the cells were too small or the building insecure, or thai money enough had not 
been expended to make the building as elegant as the wealth of tlie county de- 
manded, in such case the court also would have to interfere. Such, however, would 
be a clear perversion of the statute. The I*gislature has given the discretionary 
f>ower to the Board of Supervisors, a body elected from each township in the county 
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bj the people, to determine the character and quality of the coiiDty buildings, and 
when that power has been exercised by tbe Board, it is no part of the duty of the 
courts to interfere by mandainus." 

It has been held in this State that a mandate will lie to compel the Board to 
rebuild or repair a public bridge. (80 Ind. 517; 80 Ind. 478,) 

But the courts have held that the liability of a county in connection with a 
court house is not the same as thai applied lo public bridgex. [SQ Amr. R., 236, 
2:«, 339; 30 Minn. S6; 44 Amr. K. 185; 35 Amr. R. 151.) 

I don't pass upon these questions, but merely suggest them, that the difficul- 
ties of the Board of Health in its proceeding to demolish a court house may be 
observed. 

I miglit further suggest, without passing on the subject in thin case, that in 
many cases it has been held that the general words of a statute do not atTect a 
county in respect to its public buildings. It lias been held that a, court house ift 
not subject lo exaction or to a mechanics' lien, or to assessments [or streelx, etc. 
(Commigdanerg of fiirke Onmly v. ffConiwr, 86 Ind. 531. Im«x v, BoOTd, 94 
Ind. 553; Secrat v. Board of CWnmigsioners of DdavaTe County, decided January 
30, 1885.) And it is a proper subject to consider whether the gentral terms of the 
Board of Health would authorise the demolition of a court house. 

I have made these suggestions that it may be observed that some legal quea- 
tions of importance may arise in connection with the proceeding of the Board of 
Health against the Washington County Cou.l House, and ihat these questions, and 
all questions connected with proceeding, should be left Mi the action of some 
court of competent jurisdiction, not to tbe arbitrary judgment of a Board of 
Health. Eespecttully, 

FRANXIS T. HOED, 
Attorney- General of Indiana. 



The following brief history of the epidemics of Asiatic 
cholera in this country will show that they were always pre- 
ceded by the prevalence of the disease in Europe. 

Epidemic of 1832. Prevailed in India in 1826 and 1827; in 
Russia in 1829; in Northern Europe and England in 1831, and 
in the United iStatea in 1832. 

Epidemic o/1849. Prevailed in Persia in 1846; in Kussia in 
1847; in Northern Europe, England and Ireland in 1848, and 
in tbe United States in 1849. 

Epidemic of 1854. Prevailed in Eussia, Northern Europe, 
and England in 1853, and in the United States in 1854. 

Epidemic of 1866, Prevailed in Bombay in 1864; in Europe 
in 1865, and in the United States in 1866. 
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Epidemic of 1873. Prevailed in Persia in 1865-70; in Ruesia 
in 1869-72; in Austria-Hnngary, North Germany and England 
from 1871 to 1873, and in the [Jnited States in 1873. 

This Board, fearing that the diaeaae would reach this country 
during the summer, on April 25, 1885, issued circulars setting 
forth that a visitation of cholera was anticipated, and even if it 
did not reach us, by placing the State in a good sanitary con- 
dition other maladies would be restricted. Health officers were. 
instructed to look after ti?e sources of potable water supply, and 
where they were found to be unwholesome or liable to pollution, 
to at once cause the abandonment of the same, water being the 
most common medium through which cholera spreads; hence 
the necessity of protecting the supply from contamination. 
Also, they were to make an immediate sanitary inspection of 
their respective localities and order the removal of all accumula- 
tions of filth and decaying animal and vegetable matter from 
the roads, streets, alleys, door yards, vacant and unoccupied 
lots, and see that all gutters and drains are kept open and clean, 
and that they are frequently flushed and disinfected. To see 
that all privy vaults, sinks, cesspools, foal cisterns, stagnant 
ponds, hog peus, foul stabtee, unwholesome cellars, manure 
piles, dirty yards or lots should be promptl)' and thoroughly 
cleaned and disiufected ; that all rank vegetation along the 
streets, sidewalks and gutters of cities and towns, near in- 
habited dwellings, should be cut and removed or destroyed, and 
not left to rot and ferment under the influence of the rains and 
heat of summer. Their attention was especially called to the 
importance of compelling proprietors of steamboats, the owners 
of hotels and boarding houses, landlords, railroad officials, school 
officials, city councils, town trustees, and others in control of prop- 
erty, to thoroughly clean and disinfect their premises, and pre- 
pare suitable water closets for their employes, tenants and 
scholars, and to have them in good condition and frequently 
cleaned and disinfected. 

During last spring and sjmraer cholera prevailed in Spain iu 
a most destructive form and extended into France and Italy. 
The viruleney of the disease is shown by the number of its 
victims in the tormer country, which were as follows: From 
March 4 to September 28, inclusive, 267,689 cases and 98,929 
deaths; per cent, of mortality, 39.9. 

The disease continues in a modified degree in Spain and Italy 
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and will probably remain in those countriee during the winter 
in a more or lees dormant state, ready to come forth with 
renewed vigor upon the approach of warm weather. This 
should' warn ua that we have not escaped an invasion of this 
pestilence, and that we must continue a strict enforcement of all 
hygienic raeaeures and place our State in such a sanitary con- 
dition that if the disease reaches our country that its germs- 
will not find proper soil within the borders of our State in 
which to propagate. 



NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE STATE BOARDS 
OF HEALTH". 



The members of the various State Boards of Health who 
were attending the meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, held in Washington, D. C, May, 1884, held a preliminary' 
meeting and organized the National Conference of State Boards 
of Health by the election of Erastus Brooks, of New York, 
Chairman, and J. N. McCormack, of Kentucky, Secretary. 
Eighteen States were represented. The object of the organi- 
zation is to adopt a uniform plan of action to be followed in 
making sanitary investigations, as far as the laws of the 
respective States will permit, and obtain, if possible, a better 
knowledge of the work performed by the several boards. It 
was decided to hold meetings in the future at the same time 
and places with those of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion.- Therefore, the first annual meeting of the conference 
was held in St. Louis, Mo., October 13, 1884. Twenty States, 
three cities and the Dominion of Canada were represented. 
Asiatic cholera having prevailed in France during the 
years 1883 and 1884, health boards throughout this country 
became duly alarmed on account of the threatened danger. 
Papers were read giving the conspicuous points in the history 
of the disease, showing that whenever it had obtained a firm 
footing in Europe, it sooner or later made its appearance in the 
United States; that it was an exotic disease and never made its 
presence here except by importation. The origin and nature of 
the disease and the necessary steps %o he taken to prevent its- 
entrance and dissemination were carefullv considered and dis- 
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cuBsed. In order that- the people might have an intelligent idea 
of the practical work necessary to avert this prospective danger, 
a committee, consisting of Drs. Baker, of Michigan ; Kauch, of 
Illinois; Waleott, of Massachusetts; Bryce, of Ontario, Canada, 
and Herrick, of Louisiana, were appointed to draft a report on 
the beat methods to be employed in excluding and restricting 
the disease. ' 

BEPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE OBIQUJ AND DISSEMINATION OP 
CHOLERA. 

There are three factors essential to the prevalence of cholera 
in the country as an epidemic : (1) The importation of the dis- 
ease by means of ships, more or leas directly from its only place of 
origin in India; (2) local unsanitary conditions favorable to the 
reception and development of the disease ; (3) persons sick with 
the disease in some of its stages, or things infected by such sick ' 
persons to carry it from place to place. These three factors 
naturally suggest the methods for combating the disease, for 
which there is needed practical work, international, national, 
inter-state, state and local. So far as relates to State and local 
boards of health, their organization and activities are greater 
than ever before; but it must J»e admitted that after cholera 
has been introduced into a country inland, quarantines are not 
easily and successfully maintained, although eftbrts in this 
direction are then advisable. In view of the threatened intro- 
duction of cholera into this country within the coming year, 
and the immense waste of life and property values which would 
thence result through derangements of commerce, trade and 
productive industries, it ia the sense of this Conference that the 
General Government should maintain such a national health 
service as shall, by rigid inspection at the port of embarkation, 
ascertain the freedom from disease and infection of all persona 
and things from infected districts; and shall secure the sur- 
veillance of such persons and things while on shipboard, and, 
when necessary, their detention at quarantine stations on this 
side for treatment and disinfection. 
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OFFICIAL INSPECTION. 



In view of the present threatening aspect of Asiatic cholera 
and the constant danger from other communicable diseases oc- 
curing at foreign ports having commercial relations with the 
United States, we urge upon Congress to provide for the ap- 
pointment and maintenance of medical officers of health at all 
foreign ports where cholera, yellow fever, plague, amall-pox or 
typhus exist, such officers being either accredited CoDSuia or 
attached to the Consulates. The duties of the officers shall be 
to give notice by telegraph, when practicable, of the existence 
or appearance of any of the above named diseases to some con- 
stituted authority in this cou'itry; to give notice of the depart- 
ure of any vessel known or suspected to be infected for any 
port in the United States; and, whenever requested by the 
" master of any vessel about to load or leave for this country, to 
inspect thoroughly such vessel in all parts, and also her cargo, 
her crew and passengers; to use such cleansing and disinfec- 
tion as he may deem necessary, and to satisfy himself that all 
persona about to sail are free from dangerous communicable 
diseases, are not recently from infected places and are properly 
protected from small-pox, giving to her commander a certifi- 
cate of the inspection and of all precautionary measures taken. 
And it shall be the duty of the central authority in this coun- 
try to promptly transmit intelligence of the existence of the 
above mentioned diseases at foreign ports and places, and of 
the departure of dangerous vessels for the United States and 
Canada to all States and local health authorities in the country 
which may be interested in the same. 

We further recommend in case of foreign ports which have 
no consular agents in this country or no telegraphic communi- 
cation with this country, and which are liable to transmit pes- 
tilence through commercial intercourse, that one or more med- 
ical officers be chosen to visit such ports as often as may be 
deemed necessary by the central health authority in this coun- 
try, so as to give trustworthy information of the health and 
sanitary condition of those places. 
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CANADIAN HEALTH ALLIANCE. 



InaBmuch as the Dominion of Canada is equally ititereeted 
with the United States in protecting itself and the United 
States from the importation of dangerous diseases, we euggestf 
that Congreee take such measures as will bring about concen- 
trated action with the Dominion and the British Government, 
by which the Consuls of this country or of England at foreign 
ports shall examine and take such action as they may deem 
effective, and notify the authorities of such Government as has 
authority over any port to which any ship may sail in the 
United States or Canada, in order that such government may 
be in a position to take effective measures against the importa- 
tion of these diseases. 

We are gratified that the authorities of the Dominion of 
Canada and of the Province of Ontario have taken active steps 
toward protecting the people of Canada, and indirectly those of 
the United States, by the adoption of extensive quarantine regu- 
lations. We feel, however, that with those regulations regarding 
the landing of passengers from the mail steamers along the St. 
Lawrence, etc., further 8pe,cial regulations for_ the thorough 
disinfection of the baggage and effects of all passengers — cabin 
or steerage — as come from infected ports or places, snould be 
carried out in a manner similar to^that recommended by the 
National Board of Health. Believing that the importation of 
cholera into this country has usually attended the presence of 
emigrants from infected countries, we therefore recommend 
that all such emigrants be prevented from lauding at our ports 
until such time as the danger of the introduction of cholera by 
them shall have passed. The inspection and quarantine service 
inaugurated by the National Board of Health, and set forth in 
the paper by Dr. Smart before the Conference {but which system 
is now inoperative for want of an appropriation by Congress), 
meets with our cordial approval. To enable these protective 
measures to be carried out, we recommend that Congress be 
urged in the strongest terms to legislate on this subject at an 
early date at its coming session, and to appropriate such funds 
as may be needful. The expenses incident to the work which 
has to be performed at foreign ports, and the establishment of 
refuge stations at points on our coast for the detention and 
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treatment of infected veaeela arriving from foreign ports, should 
undoubtedly be borne by the National Government, and not by 
individual States and municipalities, for the benefits accruing 
therefrom are general, and not restricted to localities, although 
some ports and cities on the coast may have a more immediate 
interest in the matter than others in the interior. It is probable, 
however, that this National protective work may not be 
sufficient. 

LOCAL SAFEGUARDS. 

It vFill undoubtedly delay and lessen the chances of invasion, 
but it may not prevent invasion; the poison of the disease is 
subtle, and may effect an entrance into the country at some un- 
guarded point. The funds necessary to the stamping out of 
the disease in a particular locality, and to the prevention of its 
spread to other localities, might, in some instances, be borne 
by the municipality or State affected ; but should the disease 
occur in a locality which has failed, or is unable to make pro- 
visions for the occurrence, its spread to others and States would 
be imminent. The want of means at the infected point would 
be disastrous to many others. Congress has recognized the 
necessity for aid to State and local boards of health under sim- 
ilar conditions in the case of yellow fever. In 1879 the sum of 
$500,000 was appropriated and placed at the disposal of the 
National Board of Health, and the records show that of this 
sum only $160,000 was employed in combating the epidemic of 
that year. We therefore recommend that the influence of this 
Conference be used with the view of having appropriated by 
the National Legislature the sum of $500,000 to be used, or as 
much thereof as may be needful in case of a cholera invasion, 
in stamping out the disease from the infected localities, and in 
preventing its spread from State to State. 

The removal of local unsanitary conditions favorable to 
the development of cholera is the especial work of State and 
local boards of health. Much has been done already in some 
States, but much remains which should receive immediate at- 
tention. Where it can be done, State sanitary inspectors 
should be appointed to visit all towns and cities, especially 
those liable to the disease, to counsel with the local authorities 
as to the best methods of prevention. This work should be 
vigorously prosecuted before the disease reaches our shores. 
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The cause of cholera is contained in the discharges from per- 
sons affected with the disease, or in things infected by such 
dischargee. Should the disease reach our' shores, the first case, 
-and after this the first case which reaches any given commn- 
nity, should be strictly isolated ; all infected material from these 
and from any subsequent cases should be destroyed in such 
manner as to stamp out the disease. 

Intelligent sanitary precautious beforehand and scientific dis- 
infection and treatment in the presence of the disease should 
take the place of the necessary cruelties of a panic. In case 
any city or town is infected the same principles of isolation 
should, in general, be applied to the city as to the infected in- 
dividual. Intercourse with other cities and places should be 
under sanitary supervision, substantially as set forth in the 
rules and regulations of the National Board of Health, respect- 
ing the inspection of travelers, disinfection of effects, vehicles, 
«tc. Health officers and inspectors appointed by State or pro- 
vincial boards of health, should, in addition 'o other sanitary 
work, see that the localities have set apart, erected or planned 
to be set apart or erected, structures which shall possess the 
sanitary requirements of an isolation hospital. But as regards 
all necessary work by local boards of health, most State and 
provincial boards of health have printed and issued documents 
which give ample instructions. 

The report was adopted by the conference, and afterwards 
received the unanimous indorsement of the American Public 
Health Association. The work of the session being completed, 
an adjournment was made to "Washington, D. C, Dec. 10, 1884. 

In pursuance of the above adjournment, the Conference of 
State Boards of Health convened at Washington at the ap- 
pointed time. There were represented twenty-two States, the 
principal cities of our country. and the Dominion of Canada, 
The work of the convention was delegated to three committees 
as follows : Federal Relations, On the Work of State Boards, 
On the "Work of Municipal Boards. Reports from the various 
health officers in attendance were then received, and a general 
■discussion regardiug the sanitary condition of their respective 
localities ensued. The Committee on the Work of the State 
Boards reported that the laws of the States are so diverse that 
it was difficult to formulate a system of uniform action. Each 
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State should be fully advised of the couditioDS prevailing at 
the porta of neighboring States through which disease might 
gain adraisBion to its own cities. 

In refereoce to inter-Btate communication it is essential that 
officers of State and Federal boards should promptly notify 
each other of any case of cholera occurring in its own domain. 
The report of the Committee on the Work of Municipal 
Boards was as follows: 

1. That all surface wells shoiild be closed at the earliest 
possible moment, and that great care Bhould be taken that the 
water supply of all cities, towns and villages should be of un- 
doubted purity. 

2. That all privy vaults should be abolished where water 
closets can be supplied, and wherever the existence of such 
vaults is necessary that they should be rendered water tight in 
such a manner as to prevent the saturation not only of the 
ground surrounding them but also of the materials of which 
they are built, and that the contents of such vaults should be 
kept constantly disinfected, and removed to a proper place at 
frequent intervals. 

3. That all stagnant ponds, when practicable, should be 
disinfected, and when possible the water removed by drainage 
or pumping, and the further accumulation prevented by filling 
with fresh earth or other material free from garbage or other 
filth. 

4. That great care should be exercised to keep at all times 
clear and free from obstruction all sewers into which passes the 
refuse from dwellings, factories and other buildings, and that 
such examinations should be made as will detect imperfect 
plumbing in all buildings, and the defects should be immedi- 
ately corrected. In this connection special attention is directed 
to the necessity for the thorough ventilation of all soil and 
waste pipes, and to the dangers connected with untrapped and 
uufiushed soil, waste and overflow pipes. 

5. That extraordinary care should be exercised in reference 
to all tenement and lodging houses, and, in general, all places 
where large numbers of human beings congregate ; that no 
accumulation of garbage or other filth be permitted in cellars 
or yards; that frequent and thorough cleaning and whitewash- 
ing of such structures be required, and that householders should 
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frequently and thoroughly examine their yards, cellar, cloBets 
and other out-of-the-way places, to see that no filth of any 
kind has been deposited there. 

6. That the food supply be vigorously watched, to exclude 
from the market all unwholesome meat, all milk adulterated or 
from diseased animals, and all unripe fruits and vegetables, and 
that cow etablea be kept at all times clean, well whitewashed, 
and free from all excremental accumulations, 

7. That all garbage, kitchen and household refuse should be 
promptly removed from dwellings, stores and other buildings 
to a proper place, where it may be destroyed by fire or other- 
wise disposed of in such manner as to occasion no nuisance. 

8. That auch material should never be used in the filling of 
lots, or be disposed of by throwing the same into streets or va- 
cant property, where it may decompose and exhale offensive 
and deleterious gases. 

9. That the authorities of all institutions, both public and 
private, and of individuals as well, be drawn to the great im- 
portance of maintaining a habit of personal cleanliness in the 
persons under their charge, as being one of the most efficient 
meaus of warding off an attack of cholera, or, if it has once 
appeared, of greatly reducing its virulence and fatality. 

10. Should the cholera, appear'in any place in this country, 
the health authorities should have immediate notice of the first 
case, in order that prompt action may be taken for complete 
isolation and disinfection, 

11. That all authorities of states, cities or villages be urged 
to adopt measures which will result in the amelioration of all 
conditions such as have been referred to in the foregoing propo- 
eitions, with the warning that in the opinion of the conference 
such couditions, if permitted to continue, will greatly promote 
the spread of cholera when it comes, and with the assurance 
that if requisite measures are promptly taken to remove them, 
the disease will be less likely to attack a community so prepared, 
and if attacked, that such a community will be better able to 
cope with the disease and reduce its ravages to a minimum. 

The Committee on Federal Relations reported a draft of a 
bill which coutemplated the organization of a National Board 
of Health, to be composed of one representative from each State. 
The bill was submitted to the committees on Public Health of 
the Senate and House and approved by them. 
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It was introduced into the Senate where it reached its second 
reading; but owing to the press of buaineBS of that body, and 
the want of proper support, and being opposed by certain indi- 
viduals who had personal schemes to further, it failed to pass. 
It is to be hoped that this or a similar bill will be passed by 
Congress in the near future. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL REPOHT 

BIMC OF ?im AND SANITARY STATISTICS, 

Year Ending Septennber 30, 1885. 

By C. N. METCALF, M. D.. 

Superintrndenl and Serrtlnrv 0/ Ihf Board. 



Complete and reliable statistics are valuable in many ways 
and for many purposes. We regret to say that the following 
tables are not complete. Several causes have brought this 
about. In some instances, as has already been stated, the 
county health officers were too indifferent to attempt to collect 
statistics from those whose duty it is under the law to make 
reports. In counties where this is the case the returns are so- 
incomplete that they are almost worthless. Where this care- 
leBsness exists among health officers, it is but reasonable to 
expect to find it among physicians. 

The Tenth Census reports for the year 1880,31,213 deaths in 
Indiana, which would fix the annual death rate at 15.78 per 
thousand. This Bureau collected for the first annual report 
(for nine months), 11,067 deaths; for the second annual report, 
14,!I25 deaths; for the third annual report, 15,688 deaths, and 
for the fourth, or present report, 16,627 deaths. These results 
prove that if the number of deaths reported by the census is 
approximately correct, we have been unable to collect more 
than half of the number. Assuming that one-half of the 
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deaths from the varioiiB causeB are reported, i. e., that there 
were twice as many deaths from typhoid fever, diphtheria and 
scarlet fever as were reported, correct deductiona could be 
made, but by reference to the following compariaionB it will be 
seen that such is not the case, the number varying. 

The census report give deaths from: 

Consumption or phthisis, 1880 census report 3,785 

Consumption or phthisis, our third annual report, 1884... 2,132 

Typhoid fever, 1880 census report 1,401 

Typhoid fever, our third annual report 596 

Diphtheria, 1880 census report 989 

Diphtheria, our third annual report 289 

The fact that more deaths occur from these diseases some 
years than others must also be taken into account. It may, 
however, be maintained that this excess of deaths from typhoid 
fever and diphtheria is due to the fact that in 1880 there were, 
outside of a few of the larger cities, no organized boards of 
health in our State, and no well-directed effort to prevent the 
spread of these diseases. This view of the case is not without 
much force and plaueihility. 

Another feature which detracts from their value is incorrect 
diagnosis. Dr. Billings, referring to reports from physicians, 
says: "While the results obtained from these physicians' re- 
turns are of interest and value, it must he constantly borne in 
mind that they were not derived solely from competent medi- 
cal men, but from all those who choose to call themselves phy- 
sicians. When a cause of death is reported as ' Tecis,' 
' Spinalgitis,' ' Colony in Phantum,' ' Colirafoutem,' ' Cholor 
Ehea Infantum,' 'Hasphmar,' 'New Money Fever,' 'No fisian 
tendin,' 'Struck in on the aire cells,' ' Yaller ganders of the 
Liver,' 'Unknowing,' 'Know Knowen Cause,' etc., it ia evi- 
dently unsafe to lay too much stress on the scientific accu- 
racy of the diagnosis by the same reporter in other cases, even 
although the spelling may be more nearly correct. While it is 
true, therefore, that the statistics are not as valuable as they 
ought to be, it must not, therefore, be inferred that the office 
of county health officer is not an important one. Their most 
important duties, that of sanitary oversight, causing at differ- 
ent seasons of the j'ear a general cleaning up, arresting and 
stamping out contagious and infectious diseases, they have 
performed with commendable zeal and promptness." We en- 
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tertain the hope that in the near future the Legislature will, 
by proper eDactment, make it possible to procure complete 
returns from all parts of the State. Some changes have been 
made in the forms used for quarterly reports with the intention 
of eimplifyiog the work, and we earnestly urge all concerned 
to enter the work with a full determination to improve upon 
that which has already been done. 

We repeat what was said in a former report: "Until a 
burial permit is required in every case by law, and that permit 
based upon a return of death, we shall not be able to get com- 
plete returns," The value of the following tables can only be 
reached and appreciated after a series of years have elapsed 
and a similar report issued every year. 

Then the State will be in possession of data relative not 
only to sickness and the various causes of death, but to many 
other factors which materially affect the people of the State. 
Upon the record of a birth, marriage or death often rests im- 
portant testimony which is essential in a court of law to the 
securing of a judgment based upon justice. The want of past 
records in a consideration of important cases of to-day is in 
many instances keenly felt. It is with a view of providing for 
such exigences as well as for sanitary studies that the collection 
of these statistics is attempted. 
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ZYMOTIC DISEASES. 



The total number of deaths registered from this class of dia- 
eases in 1882 for nine months was 3,200; in 1883, 3,835; in 
1884, 3,950, and in 1885, 4,375, or 423 more than during any 
previous year, but the number of deaths reported the past year, 
from all causes, shows an increase in the total mortality, bat 
the deaths from zymotic diseases, compared with that from all 
causes, is less than in 1884, being 26.31 to the total mortality. 

Below we present a comparative statement, showing the per 
cent, of mortality in the State during the past three years from 
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CHOLERA INFANTUM. 



The total number of deaths reported from this disease withiQ 
the year was 627; 73.84 of the whole number died during the 
months of July, August and September, 71.92 of whom had 
not completed the first year of life. 

This would seem to be a sad commentary on the mothers of 
our State, who, either through ignorance or negligence, allow 
their offspring to perish from a disease so easily prevented by 
the observance of a few hygienic laws. 

Improper feeding of infants is the cause of the greater pro- 
portion of cases. Too many mothers in this progressive period 
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look Upon it ae beneath their dignity to nurse their children, 
considering that it is not recherche, and that the little ones in 
drawing the liquid of life from nature's fountains, whence Q-od 
intended they should derive nourishment during their first 
years of life, would destroy the rotundity of these organs and 
render them unshapely. The poor child in the morning of life 
is turned over to the tender mercies of a nurse, who has only 
a mercenary interest in its welfare. If it be a wet nurse, it is ' 
more than probable that no effort has been made to discover 
hereditary tendencies. Her system' may be saturated with the 
aeeds of consumption, scrofula, or syphilis, j ust ready to develope 
into unmistakable disease, and not a question has been asked 
regarding her previous history. If the child is not nourished 
through the agency of a wet nurse,- it is too frequently the case 
that it is fed with the milk from a cow diseased with tubercle, 
or cancer, or else upon some one of the numerous infant foods 
*'soid by all druggists," or given food only fit for the stomach 
of an adult. All of which are abomination? when compared 
with the mother's milk. Mothers should always nurse their 
infants unless physically incapacitated. Clothing and cleanli- 
ness of the babe are equally neglected, and pure fresh air and 
sunlight to develope its growth is seldom considered. 

These are a few of the causes which lead to the development 
of this destructive disease, which carries so many human beings 
to an early grave. How can the mothers be educated on the im- 
portance of observing hygienic laws and the sanitary care of their 
children except through the instrumentality of our physicians? 

In another part of this report we publish an exhaustive 
treatise on "Cholera Infantum and the Sanitary Care of 
Infants, " by William A. Fritsch, of Evansville, a member of 
this Board. We invite especial attention to this article, because 
it was prepared after a careful study of every phase of the 
subject. 

CROUP AND DIPHTHERIA. 

It will be seen by a glance at the above table that diphtheria 
and true or membraneous croup maintain a relative ratio in the 
increased and decreased mortality of each. This would seem 
to sustain the theory of those who hold that they are one and 
the same disease, and that the same sanitary precautions should 
be observed in the treatment of both. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 



Within the year there were reported 1,359 cases, of which 
411 were fatal, an increase ov^r the previous year of 172. We 
are satisfied after reviewing the special reports made by county 
health officers, that many cases arc reported as diphtheria 
which, in fact, are follicular pharyngitis. Many physlcianB 
make the grave mistake of calling all casee of sore throat, ac- 
companied by follicular exudation, diphtheria. By referring 
to the statietieal tables in this report, it will be seen that chil- 
dren are particularly the victims of this disease. The youth of 
our country seem to he especially susceptible to the influence 
of its subtle poison. 

It is an epidemic disease, both contagious and infectious, with 
a special material cause ; probably a mia^m depending upon 
certain conditions of filth for its origin, as yet undefined, and 
known only by its eft'ects. The cause of the disease appeaTs ta 
require auxiliaries to promote its spread. Like many other 
epidemic diseases, its prevalence depends on certain conditions 
of soil and air. As moieture undoubtedly aids its spread and 
increases its malignancy, being more fatal in neighborhoods 
that are damp and chilly, and its dissemination being assisted 
by filthy water and contaminated air, and as it prevails in all 
climates and in all seasons (and hence afi'ects alike persons in 
all stations of life), we believe poor ventilation, defective sew- 
erage, the presence of decaying animal and vegetable matter, 
and other unsanitary conditions have much to do with the 
origin and spread of the malady, or, in other words, that its. 
propagation depends largely on local unhygienic conditions and 
surroundings, and that its spread and destruetiveuess are in- 
creased by the same. The disease prevails " with intensity in 
confined centers, as a small village, a crowded school, a nu- 
merous family, inflicting therein often a terrible loss in propor- 
tion to the numbers attacked; a sort of domestic pestilence." 
Our reports show that the preponderance of deaths were in the 
thickly populated counties. Each case is an infectious center 
from which the disease may spread ; physicians, parents and all 
others interested in the afllieted and the health of others, 
should so regard it and make use of every available means to 
prevent its disaemination. A thorough sanitary inspection of 
the house and its immediate surroundings should at once be 
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made to determine the cause of the outbreak. Every case 
should be isolated in a room well ventilated, and free from 
dr'afts of air, and separated aa much as possible from the rest 
of the house. No more members of the family should com- 
municate with the sufferer than is strictly necessary for the 
proper care of the same. The room should be cleared of all 
carpets, drapery and all other materials likely to retain the 
^erms of the disease. The discharges from the mouth, throat 
and nose are exceedingly dangerous and liable to communicate ' 
the disease, and should be received into a vessel containing a 
solution of chloride of lime, or some other reliable disinfectant. 
The discharges from the kidneys and bowels should be looked 
upon as dangerous, and should be treated in a like manner. 
Small pieces of rags should be substituted for handkerchiefs 
and burned immediately after being used. All articles of 
clothing, bedding, etc., should be disinfected before being re- 
moved from the sick room. The nurses should be as few as 
possible, and should not unnecessarily communicate with other 
persons, and should keep themselves and patients clean. Their 
■clothing should be such as can be readily washed, and when 
removed should be immediately placed in boiling water. Food 
left uneaten should never be removed to a place where it will 
be liable to communicate the disease to others. The body of a 
person who has died from this disease should be wrapped with 
A sheet saturated with a disinfecting solution (one drachm of 
corrosive sublimate to a gallon of water, or one-half pound 
chloride of zinc to the gallon of water), and tightly sealed in a 
-coffin before being removed for burial, which should be as soon 
as possible after death. 

Funerals of persons who have died from this malady should 
-always be private, and under no circumstances should a public 
■one be tolerated, as the emanations from the body are extremely 
poisonous and dangerous. We have learned with regret of a 
public burial within the year of a person who died from diph- 
theria in a city where we would look for sufficient intelligence 
among the physicians to instruct the people that such a pro- 
-cedure was not only endangering the lives of those who attended 
the same, but the lives of those with whom they might come in 
contact afterward. County health officers have received instruc- 
tions to exercise the utmost diligence in preventing such publio 
.demonstrations; also to institute prompt and vigorous sanitary 
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meaeures to prevent its spread wherever it makes its appear- 
ance. We believe the weli- directed eflforts put forth by these 
officers iQ many instances succeeded in arresting the spread *of 
the disease and saved many lives. 

The following reports from the health officers of the State 
will be found to be valuable and interesting: 

INDIANA 8TATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 

Secretary's Ojjux, 20 and 21 MoaoitM Temple, Indianapotis. 
REPORT ON DIPHTHERIA, 

By M. D., 

Ind. 

Dear Doctor: 

Since September 30, 1884, the Board of Health of your 
county has reported deaths from diphtheria having occur- 
red in the county. Recognizing this disease as a zymotic one, 
belonging to the preventable class, and largely due to unhy- 
gienic influences, in order to more completely protect the pub- 
lic against future outbreaks of this malady, I am anxious to 
ascertain all the facts in connection with its occurrence and 
prevalence in this State. Will you be kind enough to furnish 
me with a history of the disease as it occurred in your locality ? 
Ip order to secure a uniformity of reports and detailed inform- 
ation, will yon please use this blank, returning the same to 
me in the enclosed addressed envelope, not later then Decem- 
ber 1, 1885 ? 

C. N. Mbtcalp, M. D., 
Secretary and Executive Officer. 

Question 1. How many cases of the disease occurred in 

your county? 

Question 2. How many deaths? 

Question 3. How did the disease originate? 

Question 4. How was it spread? 

Question 5. Were there any evidence^ of its contagioas- 
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Question 6. How many cases in each family? 

Question 7. Was isolation and disinfection resorted to? 

Question 8, Can you give any cause for the outbreak and 
spread of the disease? 

Question 9. Were the funerals of persons dead from diph- 
theria public? Were the coffins opened after the bodies 

had been placed in them? 

Question 10. Give any other information you may deem 

pertinent? 

BEP(JRT ON DIPHTHERIA. 

BY H. V. aWEHlNQCN, JC. D., tT. WAYNE, IND. 

1. Twenty-seven reported. 

2. Twenty. 

3. This question, as are all similar ones, la a puzzler. If the questioner will 
tell me wfaat diphtheria u, its etiolt^, etc., I will tell him how the disease origi- 
nated in any given case. 

4. I am obliged to answer in the deepest hamility, I don't know. Grant it 
that tbe disease is a zymitic one, and preventable, which it no doubt is, and Inrgely 
due to unhygienic influences, the fact yet reraaina that we must become better ac- 
quainted with its etiology, its true character, its essence, h>i more or less tangible 
cause, before we can treat or prevent U inlcUigenUy. 

o. None other than tbe fact that several cases occurred in the same family. 
Several cases are on record where the att«ndinK physician contracted the disease 
and died from it. 

6. In one family three died without the attendance of any physician. 

7. In some casea they were, and with the happy result of preventing its 
spread. I believe this was the fact in all cases so treated. laolatioD and disinfec- 
tion were not resorted to In the above mentioned instance, to my certain knowledge. 
Whether they were observed in all other cases I am unable to state. 

8. I can not. I wish I could, for then, if correct, we might be able to better 
treat and prevent this terrible malady. 

9. Not to my knowledge. In several instances it vas difficult to get together a 
sufGcient number of people to conduct the funerals. Not to my knowledge. 

10. In several coses of naso-pharyngeal diphtheria the imiuediate catiae of 
death was diphtheritic croup, the exudate finally appearing in and closing up 
the larynx, causing diphtheritic laryngitis and croup. Tracheolony was proposed 
in each case, but the proposition was rejected by tlie parents. 
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Forty-two. 

Ten, 

Spontaneously in all so far m reported. __ 
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4. B; contact when in the same familj, though in some, the most malignant, 
only one case has occurred in a familj of xeven, but there was onl; one other 
child. 

5. Yes; but not in all cases. 

6. Five in two, six in one, four in three, two in five, and one each in four. 

7. So far as I know or could secure it, though have reason to believe in some 
both were imperfect. 

8. None wbatever. 

9. None that I could prevent, No. 

10. I have reason to believe many caees were reported that should not have 
been diagnosed as diphtheria. 



REPORT ON DIPHTHERIA. 

1. See reports for quarters. There have been in addition some mild unreported 

2. Thirteen. 

3. Has occurred in eeveral distinct localities, and its first outbreak can not be 
accounted for. 

4. Uauallj by contact contagion. 

5. Yes, by contact with, or close proximity to, the poison in a person sick with 
Che disease; but none of mediate contagion. 

6. From one to five, 

7. Quite largely. Isolation, where the honse was large enough to give a roota 
lo the sick, and disinfection generally. 

8. None, except as stated. The spread has been checked in every it 
mediately upon securing strict isolation of alt suspected cases. 

9. No.— I think not. 
10. . 
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1. Fifty seven. 

2. Ten. 

3. The flrst. cases seemed to be sporadic ; after this by being exposed. 

4. Appeared in different parts of the county at different times during the year. 
The first cases appeared to be sporadic. In a few cases other members of the afflicted 
families would take the disease. 

5. Yes. 

6. From one to three. 

T. Yes, as much as the circumstances would admit of. 

8. No. 

9. No.— No. 
10. . 

Digitized bvGoO^^IC 
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EEPOHT ON DIPHTHERIA. 

Bi- 1. 0. SIMS, M. D., POBTLAND, IND. 

1. Twentj-otie. 

2. ScTen, 

3. Of sporadic origin. 

4. By contact got in public school. 

5. None manifeated ; great care bj isolation. 

6. Two in two families; tbree in three familiee. 

7. Yc8. 

8. None known lo me. 



REPORT ON DIPHTHERIA 

BY K. G. BLISS, It. n., CROWN MINT, IND. 

1. Thirty-nine. 

2. Nine. 

3. In' iMlaled familien. 

4. In no way that I am aware of. 

6. Only as it occurred in families. I know of no case where the disease w. 
carried from one house to another. 

6. One, eight, two, one, one, one, one, one, one, two, two, tbree, one, one, on 

7. Disinfection in all cases. Isolation whenever practicable. 

8. Can not, otherwi«e than it be endemic. 

9. -No.— No. 

10. In my opinion, when our county becomes thoroughly drained diphther 
will be stamped out. 



REPORT ON DIPHTHERIA. 

1. Ninety ; from October I, 1884, to October 1. 1886. 

2. Fourteen. 

8. Endemically, and by infection. 
4. By contagion and infection. 

6. Yes. 

6. From one to five. 

7. They were. I am informed by the local Boards of Health that a great 
many cases reported as diphtheria are simple pharyngitis or tonsillitis, and not 
true diphtheria. 

6. In some cases a local cause WM clearly found in the qjose proximity of foul 
cesspools and privy vaults, while in othen no cause could be ascertained. 

9. No.— No. 
10. . 
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REPORT ON DIPHTHERIA. 



1. Two hundred and furtv-tour. 

2. Ninety- three. 

Generally from contagion; sometimeB apparently epoDtaneonsly. 
Sometimee by contagion. 

Yes, by its being taken from afflicted families. 
One to seven. 
As far as practicable. 

Supposed to be from fonl air in Home cases. 
Not oflen. — Not often. 

I suppose that this report is measurably correct both as to the n 
■B and (leaths. 



REPORT ON DIPHTHERIA. 



BY ,1 B. LAWBENCE, U. D., COLUMBIA CITY, IND. 

2. ■ Thirty-three. 

3. In fifteen cases it was traced to direct contagion ; in eight to persons visiting 
diphtheria siclc, and carrying the poison in their clothes,' or by infection. 

4. By contagion and infection. Ten cases seemed to be sporadic, as no direct 
cause could be found. 

6. Yes. In the fifteen cases, direct. 

6. From one to four. Whefa there was only the one serious, the others would 
not he reported. 

7. Yes, in all cases when under the care of a physician, but often families af- 
flicted' would think it only a bad cold, and let the family aa well as visitors, all to- 
gether, in same room ; thus the spread of disease. 

8. I can not. It was raging in difierent parts of the county at the same time, 
and the cases occurring last, or since the disease is less violent, occur in districts 
that suflered complete immunity during the first of disease. 

9. No; all hurled from the houne. — No; none but one, which was shipped 
here from a distance, and a misrepresentation was the reason. 

10. Many families of six or eight had but one case in a family. By isolation 
and disinfection others would escape or have but slight trouble of throat. And 
all these milder cases wer? not reported at all. In the county, I believe there were, 
say, one hundred cases in the mild form not reported, and it was from some of these 
cases that severe cases were caused, by allowing them to play together, the first not 
looked upon by parents as of any conseqaence, no physician being in attendance. 
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DYSENTERY. 



Th-ie disease caused 239 deaths within the year, 60.66 per 
cent, of which occurred during the months of August and Sep- 
tember, The depressing influences of warm weather, the vio- 
lation of hygienic laws, unsanitary surroundings, such as soil 
moisture and decomposing animal and vegetable matter, are 
the causes which lead to the development of the disease. The 
discharges from the bowels of a person sick with this disease 
should be disinfected immediately upon their passage from the 
body and treated precisely as the discbarges from typhoid 
patients. 

MALARIAL FEVER. 

. In this group we include bilious, catarrhal, congestive, inter- 
mittent, pernicious and remittant fevers. The total number of 
deaths from these fevers within the year was 296. 

It will be seen by looking at the table presented above that 
this class of febrile disturbances is gradually disappearing from 
our State, which is undoubtedly due to the enormous amount 
of underground tile that has been laid within a few years, 
coupled with extensive drainage of swamps and marshes and 
the improved cultivation of our lands. 

SCARLET PBVER. 

The total number of cases reported for the year was 1,342, 
of which 195 were fatal, an increase in the mortality from this 
disease of 17 over last year. Withm the year the prevalence 
of the disease has been general, but not of a malignant type, 
its presence being reported in sixty counties with an average of 
3.2 deaths to a county. The slight increase in the mortality 
which ia shown we believe is to be accounted for in the con- 
stantly increasing population of our State, and also from the 
fact that more complete reports of contagious and infectious 
diseases have been received than heretofore. Scarlet fever, 
scarlatina, scarlet rash and canker rash are several names for 
one and the same disease. The name scarlet fever is the one 
that should be in general use, as so many uames confuse the 
minds of the people. It is gratifying to be able to say that 
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health officers, physieianB aod parents generally have compre- 
hended the contagious character of the disease, and also that 
the mildest case can communicate the disease in its severest 
- form. In the several outbreaks that have occurred in' the 
State preventive measures, such as isolation, disinfection, 
ete.> have been promptly instituted to prevent the spread of 
the malady, and such precautions have been the means of 
saving the lives of many children. The following reports ob- 
tained from health officers in the localities where the disease 
prevailed will be found worthy of careful examination. 

INDIANA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 

Seta-etary's Offia, 20 and 21 Miuonie Temple. 



EEPOET ON SCARLATINA. 



By ...M.D. 

Ind. 

Dbah Doctor; 

The ; County Board of Health reports 

deaths from Scarlatina in your county from September 30, 

ISS-l, to September 30, 1885. Recognizing, as we all do, that 
this disease belongs to the Zymotic or Preventable class, in or- 
der to protect the citizens of the State against its ravages in 
the future as fully as possible, I desire to secure as full a his- 
tory as practicable of every ease that has occurred in the State 
since September 30, 1884, to 1885. For that purpose I send you 
this blank, with return envelope. Will you please fill it as 
completely as you can, and return it to me between now and 
December 1, 1885. 0. N. Metcalf.M. D., 

Secr^ary and Executive Offi.cer. 

Question 1. How many cases of Scarlatina have occurred 
in your county since September 30, 1884? 

Question 2. How many deaths from Scarlatina have occurred 
in your county since September 30, 1884? , 



Quest] 
Questi 
Questi 



How did the attacks originate? 

ion 4. How was the disease spread ? 

on 5. How many cases occurred in each family ? 
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Question 6. Were there any evidences of its infectious na- 
ture b)' being carried by persons or things from a case to un- 
affected parties? 

Question 7. Was isolation and diBinfeetion resorted to? 

Question 8. Were the members of infected families pre- 
vented from associating with the public, attending school, 
■church, etc.? 

Question 9. Any other observations interesting, please add: 



REPORT ON SCARLATINA. 



1. Forty eight reported. 

2. Three. 
- :i. Unknown in m 

4. By contagion. In o 
recognized, and rroolinued ii 
6. From one to sii. 

6. There wna. In some instances, however, cases occurred in which it was not 
possible to necertain llie source of Che contagion. 

7. Ye». 

8. Yes. The ciHes have getieraiiy been very mild and some were withont the 
-characteristic eruption. Many cases have doubtless occurred, and were not recog;- 



REPORT ON SCARLATINA. 

BY A. D. BOOTH, M. P., NOBLKaVILLE, IHD. 

1. Thirty- nine. 

2. Seven. 

3. Appeared in different parts of the county at different times during the year. 
The first cases appeared to be sporadic, generally appearing in the western part of 
the county first. 

4. In four cases it was carried by the patients during early convalescence from 
a very mild attack, which, in two cases, did not cause the patient-i to take the bed, 
wliile from this the. most malignant form was produced. 

b. From one to five. 

6. Yes; in four cases it could be traced directly to tlie patients carrying it 
themselves. 

7. In a majority of cases it was. 

8. Yes, as much as was possible. In one instance wherd a child was permitted 
to attend school with a mild rash, in just twelve days from that date fourteen of 
the children attending school oa that day were taken with the disease. 

9. . 



6-Bd. of H. 
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EEPORT ON 8CARLATINA. 

BY CHAKLES A. WHITE, U. D., DANVILLE, IND. 

1. ^ixty-Hix eases reported, fifty really. 

2. Seven reported. 

3. The origin was generally unknown, except in a iew inBtaacea where it wa» 
know to have been contracted by children visiting out of county by contagion. 

4. There has been no generail spread of the dieieaite, although appearing in 
different and remote parts of the county at iibout the same time in a family of two 

5. See question 9. 

6. None proven. Two children went from a house where a child was suffering 
from the fever to school one and a half days without infecting any one. In another 
instance this occurred also. 

7. It wax always ordered, and in most severe cases was partially carried out. 

8. GenerBlly. The people here are beginning to look well to this important 
point, demanding the execution of the rules fully, and thos informing the Health 
Officer when his services are needed. 

9. Seventeen families had one case each, the membership of these families 
ranging from three to eight, or more. Note this point: Eight families had two 
cases each ; one family had three cases; the County Poor House had five cases; the 
Beform School, numbering at that time from 435 to 460 inmates, had only five 
ca^es, making a total of just fifty cases. As shown above, the record shows sixty- 
six caseo, but many cases are reported twice. For instance, a physician is called to 
a family to-day and finds one case and reports it at once. To-morrow he calls and 
finds a second case. He then reports two sick. The Health Officer thus has two 
returns, one showing one case, and the other two, making three, when in reality 
there are only two. This lact, it seems to me, is worth mention for the following 
reason: I anticipate that most reports are made to you from the record and not 
from the original returns, as I have here done. If made from the record, the per 
cent, of deaths from the disease would he too small, and would lead to erroneous 
conclusion ae to the fatality of the disease. 



EEPORT ON SCARLATINA. 

1. Twenty-three reported. 

2. Four. 

3. When only one case in a neighborhood, I do not know the causes, though Id 
some by contagion. 

4. In some cases by contact, others by friends visiting at the homes of those 
affected. Such was the case in Jackson and Washington townships. 

5. Five in one, three in one, two in each of four families, and the test one 

6. Yes. That was the cause in three instances, so it was claimed. 

7. In most cases, but in some isolation could not be practiced, on account of 

their houses. 
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8. Not with the public in general, though thry were from school, etc. Id the 
country the former ia hard to enforce. 

9. There were cases only in two families in this cit; (one east and the other 
west side of city), sporadic. I think. Most of those in the country were in Wash- 
ington and Johnson townHhipa, and in the very best families and healthy Bur- 
Toundinga. 



REPORT ON SCARLATIN.\. 

BY I, E. LAWREKCE, M. D., COLUMBIA CITV, IKD. 

1. Thirty-live. 

2. Seven. 

3. In tliree out of the Eteven from contagion; the others were iporadic, as far 
513 could be learned. The outset of disease was by cooTiiUioos in three caaes; the 
others by high fever and intolerahte aching, as usual. 

4. By contagion in three cases; the others were isolated cases. 

5. In the three formerly mentioned there were three in a family, the others 
-only two, Home of the family escaping. 

6. In three eases it followed ihe visiting by parties who had been in rooms 
with ecarlatinn patients. In the same cafieB the children alt visited families where 
-the disease was, and did not know of the sichnesa nniil in the house. 

7. Yes, as soon as a [ihysician was called. 

8. Yes, as soon as medical aid was called, and ia nearly all cases that was not 
until the patient was broken out with the rash. In those that had convulsions, the 
rash never came out good Ijefore the death of patient. 

9. In some of the case^ that died the rash was of the purpuric character, coming 
-out scarlet, and in an hoar or two changes to purple. All cases so changing died. 

10. . 

■ , ■ TYPHOID FEVER 

Is a specific zjmotic disease, iiot limited or restricted geo- 
graphically, and prevails in all eections of onr country. Our 
reports show that more deaths result from this fever between 
the ages of twenty and thirty than during any other period of 
life. It affords the sanitarian an extensive field for investiga- 
tiou and study, as each outbreak and each individual case is a 
problem in itself that should be solved and the cause of its 
presence determined by a careful examination of everything 
connected with the hygienic surroundings of each household 
where the disease exists. It is infectious and insidious in its 
nature, with a specific poison contained in the intestinal dis- 
charge of those affected, and by air or water may be introduced 
into the system of a susceptible healthy individual where it 
will reproduce the same disease. The fever is disseminated by 
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its specific virus in the emanations from sewers, drains, cess- 
pools, water closets and privies or water which has been eon- 
taminated. Each case is a central point from which the infec- 
tion may spread, as the excremental discharges contain the 
special poison of the fever. Therefore, they should be thor- 
oughly disinfected as soon as they pass from the body. Water 
being the medium by which the germs of the disease are most 
frequently conveyed into the system, its supply should be criti- 
cally examined, and, if found polluted, be immediately aban- 
doned. The trapping of house drains, sinks and water closets 
should be efficient and complete. If there is any contamina- 
tion of the surrounding soil by leakage from sewers, cess-pools 
or privies connected with the premises, it should be corrected 
at once. 

INDIANA STATE BOARD OP HEALTH. 

Secretary's Office, 20 and 21 Maaonie Temple, Indianapolis. 
REPORT ON TYPHOID FEVBR. 



By M. D., 

iQd. 

Dear Doctor; 

The County Board of Health reports deaths from 

typhoid fever in your county from September 30, 1884, to 
September 30, 1885. Recognizing, as we all do, that typhoid 
fever belongs to the zymotic or preventable class of diseases, I 
am anxious to secure as much information regarding the cases 
reported as possible, in order to be prepared to protect the citi- 
zens of the State against the malady hereafter; to that end I 
hope that you will be kind enough to fill up the enclosed blank 
and send me between now and December 1, 1885, I send ad- 
dresse'd envelope. 

C. N. Metcalp, M, D., 
Secretary and Execidwe Officer. 

Question 1. How many cases of typhoid fever have occurred 
in your county from September 30, 1884, to September SO, 
1885? 

Question 2. How many deaths from it? 
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Question 3. Were there any families in which several case* 
occurred? 

Question 4. Were there any familieB in which more thao 
one death occurred? 

Question 5. If so, how did the outbreak of the disease 
occur ? 

Question 6. Cao you assign any cause for its presence? 

Question 7. Was the condition of the premises good? 

Question 8. Was the water supply pure, 'and safe from pol- 
lution? 

Question 9. Were there any evidences of the contagiousnea* 
or infeetiousnesB of the disease? 

Question 10. Were precautions used in disinfecting and de- 
stroying the discharges from the patients? 

Question 11. Any additional information or observations 
please insert here: 

REPORT ON TYPHOIP FEVEE. 



1. There were hut torly-wi reported, not. counting the typho-miilariBl cases ; 
but that number is certainly incomplete. There were nndoobtedl; maD; cuies not 
reported. 

2. Tbirt^-flve reported. 
8. Yes. 

4. Yea. 

6. I can not answer this question ao as to give joa any good idea upon vhicb 
■ to hase a cause for it. Several years ago, in this county, before the establishment 
of the State Board of Health there were five deaths in one family, and yet no tat- 
isjaclory cauee could be seeigned for them. 

6. Nothing positive.. Tbe opinion is gaining ground among our physicians- 
tbat the germs or bacteria of the disease find eutrance into the system by the 
medium of drinking water, and that the water becomes contaminated by tbe too 
close approximation of privy vaults lo the welU. This hypothesis has never been, 
to my knowledge, demonstrated, and never will be until the chemist and raicro- 
scopist, paid by the State, ittidia for a year or more the etiology of the disease, 
traveling from house to house, farm to farm, premises to premises, making the 
praelical inveetigatlon of the subject his, special study, for which he should be 
amply compensated. 

7. In not a few cases it was apparently good. 

8. This question can be answered by no man or body of men witbont having 
made a careful, scientific, chemical and microscopical eiamination thereof. The 
water may appear pure and taste pure, and yet be most foul and polluted. As to 
the second part of the question, 1 think there are very few wells in the countrjr 
entirely safe from pollution. 

D.,l„o,H,Go(5glc 
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9. In one case, nursed by the mother, as soon as the child — a bey eighteen years 
old — commenced to convUeace, the mother took the diseaae and died of it. 

10. Not in the above case, and by no means in all caeea. 

11. Typhoid fever has been, I may aay truly, unusually fatal this year. Sbt- 
eral of my own cases, and quite a number seen in consultation, died when appar- 
ently they were approaching convalescence. On the 16th day of November 
occurred the death of the only typieol case of " relapsing fever," I think, I have 
ever seen. The case lingered nearly six weeks, and only a few days before death 
the patient — a lady thirty-Sve or forty yearn of age — sat up and read the news- 
papers, so distinct were the remissions — probably twelve in number. 
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1. Twenty-five reported. 

2. Seventeen. 

3. Two — where two cases occurred. 

4. N6. 

5. • No cause for outbreak discovered. 

6. No. 

7. As good as generally found*in the country. 

g. No. All the water used tbroughout this county is first waters, and ci 
[juently surface water. 
9. No. 
10. YeH, in some places. Not generally. 
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3. Yea. 

4. None reported. 

5. There are no rea'^us assigned. In one family which I treated there were 
four cases following a death from it during the summer. The first case was 
brought home, a distance of eight mites, and in a few weeks the outbreak occured. 

6. In my cases, probably from want of proper disinfecting as directed. In 
other cases not reported. 

7. In my cases premises were high and well drained. Well water was used by 
family. House on an elevated kpoll of grouud and isolated, being a farm house. 

8. Not reported in all cases. 
0. None reported. 

10. In my cases it was ordered done, hut I think was neglected at times. 

11. . 

N. B. I say in the above— my cases — for the reason I have no full account of 
the others. They are very imperfect 
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REPOBT ON TYPHOID FEVEB, 



1. Abont niaelj cases; cases that recovered were not reported. 

2. Fifleen. 

3. From two to five cases in a family. 

4. In four families two, one family three, one familj four. 

5. Can not be explaioed, except as below." One family was attacked here, 
another there, and the neighboring familieH often escaped. 

If. No. 

7. In those families that had deaths the condition of the premises were very bad, 

8. No. 

0. Several instances where the disease was supposed to have occnired from in- 
fection. 

10. Yes, but very poorly carried out. 

U. "The year before there waa one case in the township — a servant girl — who 
got the disease at Evaniville, and was brought home sick. The (ever started in 
this family (a saloon keeper) the next year, and there were live cases in Ihe f amilj^ 



REPORT ON TYPHOID FEVEB. 



1. Twenty-eight. 

2. Four. 

3. In one family there were three eases ; in three families, two each. 

4. No. 

6, Not with any certainty. 

7. Concemint; the majority of the eases I have no information on this point. 
'in tlie few cases in which I have any knowledge there was reason to infer that 
either impure water or contaminated air might have produced the disease. 

5. Beporls do not state. In one instance, where two cases occurred in one 
family, the water supply was from a surface well in which there was abundant op- 

9. No. 

10. In some instances there were. Unable to answer as to the majority of 

11. Seventeen of the twenty-eight cases occurred in the practice of one physi- 
cian in the eastern portion of the county, but I do not know that he has arrived at 
any satisfactory aolution of the question as to the etiology of typhoid lever. 
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REPORT ON TYPHOID FEVER. 



1. Ten. 

2. Eight. 

3. Yes. 

i. 1'vio familiea. 

5. It was ahoat three Keeks after the death of the Brat case that the other 
members of the family were taken. 

6. No. 

7. Beasonablj go in a majority of cases; in a few cases thej were bad. 

8. So far as could be ascertained in a majority of cases it was fair. In a few 
■cases it could be traced to bad water. 

9. Yes, in a few cases. 
TO. Yes. 



REPORT ON TYPHOID FEVER 



1. Seventy-two, • 

2. Seventeen 

3. Thwe. 

4. No. . 

5. In two inetances no precautiona were taken in destroying dischargee nor di 
infecting premi'-es. In one family four ca?es occurred; in the other three. In a 
«ther family two cases occurred wliere proper precautiona were used. 

6. Nervous prostration; residence near foul aewer and vaults, one; impu 
water supply, ten. No cause given in the other cases. 

7. The condition of premisea was bad in i 
g. In ten cases, no. 



REPORT ON TYPHOID FEVER. 

aSVEBASCE, H. D., HUSTINQTON COUNTY. 

1. Only fatal cases have been reported. 

2. Eighteen reported. 

3. In four families, two cases each. 

4. One. 

6. In the one caae from bad water and the unsanitary condition of the prem- 
ises. In this family there were two deaths. 

6. In one case the disease followed the nursing of a relative in Wabash 

r. Yei, with the exception above. 
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S. Water sopply W8S not esamined chemically, bat in three inBtHnces it va» 
reported b}' the attending physician an bad. 
9. The case referred to would seem to be so. 

10. Yes, so far as I have been able to learn. 

11. A critical examinatian of the above reported cases, by the aid of the at- 
tending physicians, leads me to believe that at least one-third should not be classed 
as typhoid fever. Three cases, occarring in old persons, were of malarial origin, 
no enteric symptoms appearing. Two were of typho-malarial nature; the one 
complicated with deep-seated abscess of the lungs, and the other with cerebral 
trouble. Another wan a low form of fever following confinement. These cases 
have not been confined to an; one section of the coanty, but have occurred in 
townships widely separated. 



REPORT ON TYPHOID FEVER. 

1. Thirty. 

2. Sir. 

3. Yes. Fonr. 

4. No. 

6. In one case there were four cases in one family due to drainage of kitchen 
slops into well; one with two cases water and bad drainage into cellar. In other 
cases no cause assigned. 

7. Appeared good, or at least so reported. 

8. Do not know. In all cases whei« I examined the places personally, reason- 

9. None, except where more than one in a family waa attacked. Was not 
transmitted to any narse or neighbor. 

10. Yes. 

11, This report should be regarded as imperfect, as only malignant cases were 
reported. 



REPORT ON TYPHOID FEVER. 



1. Forty-nine. 

2. Twelve. 

3. Yes. 

4. One family. 

5. There were three cases in the family where two deaths occurred, and the 
hygienic surroundings seemed good. 

7. In one family where there existed two cases the ceilings were low and 
house damp, with poor ventilation. 
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8. Id one familj where two caaes occurred Ihey ased well water, which was 
probabljr impure. 

9. No. 

10. DigiiifectioQ was used in some cases, others not. 

11. A case treated by myae) fhad the belt of bjgienic surroundiogs. Another 
case I treated was evidently cauiied by the proiimitj of place of living to three 
ponds of stagnant water. I used strict disinfection, and removed the case to a 
place with good hygienic surroundiuge, and there was a good recovery. 



REPORT ON TYPHOID FEVER. 



Thirteen cases reported. 

Eight. Also five deaths from typbo-malat 



Not positively.^ We have in this county the most when the wells of drink- 
waler are low. Next in a very wet time when the wells ate filled with sur- 
water. This hae been nty obeervation for the last twenty-five years. 



Yes, but to what e; 



REPORT ON TYPHOID FEVER. 

BV (iEOKClE B. WALKER, U. D., VANOEBBURnH COUNTY. 

1.' Six. 

2. Thirty-five. 

3. One ; two in Home cases. 

4. Yes. 
6. Oenerally from impure a 

6. Only as stated above. 

7. Not always. 

8. Supposed not to be in sor 

9. Some. 

10. I suppose this was done in somg cases. 

11. You win perceive from above statement that cases of typhoid fever v 
not generally reported, while the deaths were fully reported. 
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REPORT ON TYPHOID FEVER. 

BV J, B. CRAFO, M. D., VIGO COUNTY. 

Do sot know, man; were not reported. 

Forty-two. 

Yes. 

Yee. 

Do not kaow. 

Can not unless water was or is polluted from cemeter;. 

Yes. 

Tbere was no examination. AboDt geveatj cases occurred in the Fourth 
Ward, wliich is immediately south of and adjoining Woodlawn Cemetery, the 
Wabaah River on the west. 
9. None that I observed. 

10. They were. 

11. My opinion is that Woodlawn Cemetery had something to do in producing 
the disease in the Fourth Ward, as in all of thi^ other wards of the city there were 



REPORT OS TYPHOID FEVER. - 



a. Ten. 

3. Three. 

4. One. 

■5. In the Bennett family it was traceable to the wat«r. 8oa and mother took 
sick foar days apart and died four days apart. Another son and daughter were 
indisposed for some two weeks, but bad no serious trouble. The wal«r showed ani- 
mal matter at all limes and eiceBsiTely. 

6. Only In this one family, certain. In another family the lady of the honse 
took care of a sinter in next county; after returning home had miscarriage and 
typhoid fever followed. I could not ascertain it it was from patient in next coun- 
ty or from exposure and fatigue and thus brought on, but the son of the lady took 
the fever from her. He was four years old. 

T. In all but the Bennett family, that I could And out. 

8. It was only analyzed in four cases. In one of these it was impure; the 
others as good as most water, yet in none free from animal poisons Be shown by 
the microscope. 

9. In but the one case — of cont^ion — unless the mother contracted disease 
sway from home. 

10. Yea. In no cases were they carried through the house but put out » win- 
dow or door from patient's room and mostly buried. 

11, There is nothing of importance in any of the cases. 
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TYPHO-MALARUL FGVEB. 



Typho -malaria! fever caused 176 deaths within the year, 1.05 
per cent, of the total mortality. It will be observed by exam- 
ining the figures in the comparative table that typhoid fever 
and typho-malarial i'evet maintain a relative ratio in the in- 
creased and decreased mortality of each, showing that when 
typhoid and malarial poisons are associated that the typhoid 
predominates. 

SMALL- POX. 

Within the year there were forty-four cases of small- pox in 
the State, of which twelve were fatal. They were confined to 
five counties. The health officers of these counties deserve 
favorable mention for the faithful performance of duty. By 
strict attention to duty and the utmost vigilance, they succeed- 
ed in preventing a spread of the disease and ultimately stamped 
it out. The orders of the Board regarding vaccination, isola- 
tion and disinfection were promptly executed. 

The success attending the strict enforcement of these meas- 
ures is attested by the fact that at the present time there is not 
a case of this loathsome disease in the State. It is a well- 
established fact that it can he prevented or materially modilied 
by vaccination. In this progressive age, with all its advanced 
ideas and enlightenment, a wide-spread epidemic of small-pox 
in a community can be attributed to nothing else than the 
grossest negligence or ignorance on the part of the people. 

Every intelligent person knows that by vaccination they can 
be rendered incapable of taking the disease. The pain attend- 
ind the operation is of no consequence, and the danger from it 
is scarcely worthy of notice. The eftects are not serions — a 
sore arm and slight indisposition for a few days is cheaply pnr- 
chasiug immunity from this fearful malady. Under danger of 
exposure and upon the appearance or threatened invasion of 
the disease, the operation should be repeated, regardless of pre- 
vious vaccinations, provided that the person is not physically 
incapacitated by sickness. It is the surest test of the insuscep- 
tibility of the individual to the disease, and because it is not 
known how long the protective influence of a single operation 
will last. It is true that occasionally persons who have been 
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properly vaccinated have small-pox in a mild form, and they 
are much less disfigured than those who have not heen protect- 
ed. (The liahility to the disease is no greater than if the suh- 
ject once had it.) 

Prof. Austin Plint, 8r., of New York, a well-known Ameri- 
can authority, says: "Certain it is were all the requisites for 
the most perfect vaccination to be invariably observed, and if 
all persons living were vaccinated and re -vaccinated, small-pox, 
if not exterminated, would be insignificant as regards its prev- 
alence and severity. The difficulty of securing to all mankind 
a protection against the disease, almost, if not altogether, com- 
plete, is not in the insufficiency of the means, but in enforcing 
their adoption to the fullest possible extent. Vaccination and 
re-vaccination, in order to be universal, must be compulsory, 
and authoritative measures to secure the proper and successful 
performance of the operation are essential." In regard to the 
kind of virus that should be used in making vaccinations, we 
refer to the following rule adopted by this Board : 

"All vaccinations must be with non-humanized virus. But no 
such virus shall be bought or sold to be used by physicians in 
vaccinating except such virus has been taken from the original 
package as obtained from the producer of said virus, and such 
original package of one point or more, or one scab or more, 
shall be bought and sold in sealed envelopes, having upon such 
envelopes the name of the proprietor of the farm where the 
virus ifl produced, and also the date when such virus was taken 
from the cow." The only exception to this rule that would be 
recognized by this Board would be in the event that small-pox 
was prevalent in epidemic form, and the health officer should 
certitj aa to the impossibility of obtaining such virus in suffi- 
cient quantity, and also as to the purity of the humanized virus 
to be used in lieu of the bovine virus. 

We recommend that the Legislature make provisions for an 
epidemic fund, which shall be under the control of the Governor, 
to be used whenever, in bis judgment, our State is threatened 
with an invasion of this, or any other, pestilential disease. 
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INDIANA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 

Secrelary'i Uffia, 20 and 21 Mifaonic Temple, indiogapoiis. 
REPORT ON SMALL-POX. 
By M. D., 



..Ind. 



Dear Doctor: 

The County Board of Health reports 

deaths from small-pox in your county since September 30,. 
1884. Recognizing this disease as a zymotic one, belonging to 
the preventable class, in order to protect the citizens of the 
State against future outbreaks of the malady, I am anxiotis to 
secure a history of all the easea occurring in Indiana for the 
past year. To that end, will you kindly furnish me with the 
answers to the following questions upon this sheet, and return 
the Bame to me between now and October 1, 1885. 

C. K. Mbtcalf, M. D., 
Secretary and Executive Officer. 

Question 1. How many eaaes have occurred in your county 
since September 30, 1884? 

Question 2. How many deaths have occurred in your county 
since September 30, 1884? 

Question 3. How was the disease introduced? 

Question 4. How was it spread? 

Question 5. Was vaccination and re -vaccination promptly 
resorted to? 

Question 6. Was complete isolation and quarantine prac- 
ticed? 

Question 7. Were the funerals strictly private? Were 

they within twelve hours of deatb? 

Question 8, Were there any deaths of persons who bad beea 
successfully vaccinated? If so, how soon aft«r vaccin- 
ation? 

Question 9. Did you observe any difference in the protective 
value of hovine and human virus ? If so, in favor of which ? 



Question 10. What unpleasant effects of vaccination did yott 
observe, if any? 

Question 11. Did those unpleasant effects follow the use of 
bovine or human virus? 

Question 12. Did any school children die with the disease? 



Question 13. Any other observationB please give here 

'.Otitic 



VITAL STATISTICS. 



REPOKT ON 8MALL-P0X, 



.3. By viBitor from Minnesota; came to relative* at Bed Key. Waa a case of 
modified small-poi, he having been aiiccesafallj vaccinated. 
4. Was not spread. 



EEPOET ON 8MALL-P0X. 

BY B. L. AinnS, K. D., LAPORTE, IND. 

1. One. 

2. None, 

3. By passenger on C. & G. T. B. B. en ronte to Chicago. 

4. It did not spread, ae the case was isolated and thorough diBinf«ctioii r 
sorted to. 

6. Yes: 
6. Yes. 

8. No. 

9. Bovine virus was used. 
30. Nothing UDDSual. 



REPORT ON SMALL-POX. 

1. Forty. 

2. Eleven. 

3. We do not know. Supposed to have be>D introduced by a tramp, 

4. By the ignorance of a physician. Did not recognize what the diseas 



IS nothing but boviue used. 



peiBons that were not vaccinated died but two or three. Those that 
lated, even after exposure, recovered to a person. 
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PHTHISIS PCLMONALIS. 



Phthisis pulmonalia leads all other diseases iii its deetructioD 
of humaa life. The mortality from this disease compared with 
that from all causes was 12.8 per cent., a slight reductioa over 
last year. This disease, which is such a terror to the humao 
race, is considered by mauj sanitarians a preventable one. 
Statistics show that one-eighth of the people who die in this 
country die from consumption. It has been demonstrated by 
experiments that tubercles are produced by want of light and 
pure air. Impure and unhealthy occupations are predisposing 
causes of the disease. Salesmen in stores are particularly liaole 
thereto, because of their employment in rooms where the air 
is superheated and the ventilation is bad. Phthisis ia common 
among operatives in factories, rolling mills, machine shops, 
coal mines, etc., their occupations surrounding therh with dust- 
laden and vitiated air. Soil, moisture and crowd-poison, as it 
exists in the tenement houses of our large cities, intemperance, 
over exertion, and in fact anything which tends to lower the 
vital forces predisposes to develop tubercular disease of the 
lungs, and especially so if there be any hereditary tendency. 
For many years it has been suspected, and is now believed by 
many, that consumption of the lungs is a true infectious disease, 
and that it is due to a special cause, which when implanted in 
tlie system is capable of growth and multiplication; that the 
harmful agent is a minute vegetable organism that can be cul- 
tivated, outside of the body for an indefinite time, and that 
when inoculated into healthy animals will always produce th& 
same results — tuberculosis. It is claimed by the believers in 
the germ theory of consumption that Dr. Robert Koch , of Ber- 
lin, has proved that the bacillus tuberculosis was invariably 
present in the lungs of those dying from consumption, and 
that the matter expectorated by a consumptive patient swarms 
with these parasites. It is said that they are not injured by 
drying. They become mixed with the soil, are ground to daat 
and blown about with every breeze. They are inhaled with 
the air we breathe. Hence it is fortunate that they must re- 
main at rest ten days in the most suitable location before they 
can commence the process of reproduction. However, long 
before this time can elapse they are expelled by the healthy 
lungs. If the smaller bronchial tubes and air cells are lined 
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with a thick, gluey material, so that these vegetable organiBms 
can attach themselves the length of time required for germina- 
tion, or if the vital forces become lowered by serious illness, so 
that enflicient strength is wanting to throw them off, they 
begin to grow and multiply without limit. This is, briefly, the 
^erm theory of consumption, whic)i, if sustained by future 
demoDstrations and experiments, find is accepted by the pro- 
lession, it will place the disease in. the zymotic class, and will 
be dealt with as such by sanitarians. 
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TABLE No. V. 
SEVEN CAUSES OF DEATH. 



Comparative Statement, Showing Number of Deaths and Number of 
Cases Beported for the Year Ending September 30, 1885, 
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The registration of births shows that the total number of 
children born during the year was 38,171, of which 1,024 were 
atill-born ; 19,790 were males and 18,881 were females; 897 of 
the whole number given were colored. 

The number of double and triple births within the year was 
878 ; illegitimate births, 685. The majority of the fathers were 
between thirty and forty years of age. There were, however, 
twenty-five fathers who were over seventy-five years old. The 
majority of mothers were from twenty to thirty years of age. 
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TABLE No. IX. 



Births, by Counties, Color and Parentage of Children. 
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TABLE No. IX— Continued. 
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Births, Grouped Ages of Parents and 
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Number of Children Born to Each Mother. 
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TABLE No. XI. 



PLURALIXY BIBTHS. 



number of Ptiircdity Births, Males and Females, Nationality and 
Color of Mother, for the Year Ending September 80, 1885. 
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TABLE No. XI— Continued. 
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TABLE No. XII. 



STILL-BIRTHS. 



Nu'nU)er of SHU-Births, Males and Females, Nationality and Color 
of Mother, for the Year Ending September 30, 1885. 
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TABLE No. XII— Continued. 
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TABLE No. XIII. 



ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS. 



Number of Illegitimate Births, Males and Females, Nationality and 
Color of Mother, for the Year ending September 30, 188.'>. 
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TABLE No. Xin— Continued. 
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ZYMOTIC DISEASES CONSIDERED WITH EEFEBENCE TO THEIE 
CAUSE, EXTENT AND PREVENTION. 



Zjmotic disease has been defined by our leading medical aulhoritiea an snj 
epidemic, endemic, cont^iouit or sporadic affection which is produced by some 
morbific principle acting on ihe sjslem like a ferment. It is now generallj con- 
«eded that the peculiar and mTsterious process of zjmosis acting preeumably npon 
the blood causes profound changes in the sjiilem, and produces widespread con- 
-stitutional affections among the human race throughout the world. We have two 
theories in regard to the initial factors of the zymotic process. The one which 
fteeniR lo be the most generally believed in is known as the cryplngamic or baettrian 
juethod of development. But recent speculation and the alleged discoveries as lo 
the origin of certain specific dUeoiee in certain minute vtgeiMe organisms is still 
unproved, and has no basis.except the barren and absurd analogy that Huch dis- 
■etavn may be propagated like plants or aninialH, It in a theory which assumes 
that disease is an entity, and no mntLer how powerful are the predisposing causee 
of disease, or how susceptible individuals are to the Invasion of disease, it c«n not 
be established until a certain vegetsble organism has gained entrance from teUitout 
the system, and that the character of disease is then determined by the form of the 
vegetable parasite which may then be discovered. In this connection it is fair lo 
state that while the theory of the mycrophytic origin of specific diseases has met 
with a widespread popularity, it promises to be of brief duration. It has failed to 
jneet the indorsement of many of the leading medical men throughout the world, 
and in fact an earnest skepticism prevails among many prominent medical sci- 
entists as to the real significance of micrococci, bacilli, etc. Their existence in 
the blood at the outset of disease is denied. Their development a few hours after 
death is conceded, but their appearance is considered as the result of decomposi- 
tion, showing nothing as regards the specificity of constitutional infectious dis- 
ease. The bacillns tuberculosis of Koch, lo which so much importance Jiaa re- 
cently been attached, is /ast Iming itt diagnoglK and prognostic aigni^cance, as it has 
b^n found in the non-tuberculous, affected with bronchitis, pneumonia, etc., and 
shows nothing as regards the >-pecificity of disease, and ihus far has led lo only 
visionary and impracticable measures of sanitation or treatment. The discovery 
of the part played by certain vegetable parasitic otganisms in the etiology of cer- 
tain local diseases is fully recognized ; but the analagous explanation of the origin, 
development and transmusion of caialilalional infectious disease ia to be rejected. 
The etiological influence of such agencies in Che production of the latter class of 
maladies must soon or late be looked upon as a fallacy and a delusion, and which, 
by ignoring and supplanting the known factors of disease and the application of 
.appropriate hygienic or cura tive measures of treatment, aa deplorably misleading 
and impracticable. Viewing the causation of zymotic or constitutional infections 
diseases from the standpoint of physiological perturbiition, tlie writer believes that 
the only "germs" that should be recognized as an etiological factor in this clans of 
maladies are those which are natural to and evolved from the animal body itself 
vhile subject to the influence of abnormal conditions, and that all others found 
{such as the various forms of vegetable organisms) are the effect and not the cftuse 
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of dineaae. The retder will observe that vhile both Che theories enutnerBted may 
be called "germ theories," that the/ are widely . different in msny respectB. Tlie 
fiist embodies the idea that the tme disease germs are entirely foreign to the body, 
and received into it from without, in fact parasitic veget^le organisms. The 
second attempts to define the origin, development, progress and transmission of 
syiDOtic disease by means of living germinal ceils, normal to and evolved from the 
animal body itself, and which, so tar as facts of growth, movement and prolifera- 
tion are concerned, correspond in power and properties with the lymphoid cells, or 
while corpuscles of the blood, and which may, in fact, be considered as identical 
with these bodies. The published microscopical demonstrations and investigations 
of Beale, Sanderson, Baetian, Richardson and others, seem to render this the most 
reasonable and conclusive of all the w-called "germ" theories hitherto promul- 
gated for the elucidation of the etiology and pathogeneiis of this clasa of maladies. 



It is known that during the visitation of the severest epidemics of infectious 
disease, that the number attacked is, in reality, small in comparison to the entire 
population, and it is unijuestionable that a large proportion of those who are as 
f ally exposed as thoEje attacked by the disease do not become the subjects of it. It 
is evident that there munt b« some " predisposing condition" which determines 
zymotic action in the individiials who manifest its eflecls. ^ThiB fact has been 
' recogniied by all who have at various times acientiQcall; studied the etiology of 
epidemics, and it has been universally noted that unwholesome food, bad water 
and foul air have exerted a lingular potency in favoring eymotie on individuals 
and communities. But the most common condition which all these agencies tend 
to produce, which eiperience has shown to be especially favorable to the develop- 
ment of zymotic disease, is the presence in the blood of the individual attacked of 
an exce»» of those decomposing, effete matters with which the circulating current is 
Dormally charged to a limited amount during their passage from the parts of the 
bod; in which they are ponred into it to the excretory organs by which they are 
eliminated and cast forth. If the amount of these matters be limited to that 
which is being continually generated in the ordinary waste of the body, and if the 
great eraunctories (the lungs, the liver, the intestinal glandulae, the kidneys and 
the skin), all do their proper wors, the products of that " waste " are drawn off 
from the blood current as fast as they are poured into it, so that the nutrient fluid 
is kept pure. But if, on the contrary, such decomposing matters be either abnor- 
mally introduced from without, or be generated in abnormal amonnt within the 
body, or if, on the other hand, the normal process of elimination be in any way 
obstructed; or if, still more, an abnormal excess of the one process concurs with 
deficient activity of the other, a rapid accumulation of these matters takes place 
in the biood, and then by providing the pobWum — nitrogenous matter in a decom- 
posing or readily decomposable state — supplies the very condition, both in cause 
and effect, necessary to complete the cycle of morbific activity. Of the effectiveness 
of the tnfrodvcltOTi of putrescent oiganic matter, either in food, water or air, the 
cholera epidemics of former years afford the most ample proof. "Of even more 
marked potency of the excessive gentraiion of tffdt nuUeriol within the body, we have a 
typical example in the extraordinary proclivity of puerperal /emaU to suffer from 
the action of any septic poison to which she may be exposed." Nothing can be 
plainer to the physiologist (says the late Dr. Carpenter, of London) than that the 
return of the uterus, after parttirition to its non-pregaant condition, involvm a 
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rapid "waste" of its muscular substance, the producta of which will be poured 
into the blood current far more rapidly than can be eliminated, this t.tate being 
continued until the procees i* completed. The like condition exists in subjects of 
severe injUTUK and Kurffienl ojieralions, aud not only do these exhibit a special pro- 
clivity to the action of specific poixona like scarlatina, but thej show a peculiar 
liability to suffer from the ordinary sepiit poisons which have no effect upon the 
healthy carriers of them, erysipelas and adynamic "surgical fever" being then 
communicable. Etcegsaie ezeriion, again, whether bodily or mental (such excess be- 
ing marked by the ef^nae of fatigue), hac always ranked among the must potent pre- 
disposing causes of zymotic disease, and its action is clearly traceable to the same 
source, the abnormally rapid " wast^ " of the tissues, whereby the blood current 
becomes unduly chared with the products' of their disintegration. It is within 
the experience of every one that the seitw of fatirfiie bears no constant proportion lo 
the amount of exertion put forth, and that an unusually severe Bod prolonged 
strain may be sustained without its induction, when the excretory apparatus ia 
stimulated lo increased activity; and, on the contrary, any obstruction to the 
eliminating processes (as bad ventilation of the sleeping apartment), preventing 
the removal of " waste products," develops this sensation to a, marked degree. 
Tliere is strong reason, therefore, for regarding this feeling as indicative of the 
degree in which the blood it charged tbiIJi Ike pi-odu^fc of nervo-mmcviar "roosie.'' 
Ample evidence is afforded by army experience '>f the special liability of soldiers 
to zymotic diseases when on long and fatiguing marclles; and this especially in hot 
climates, where the activity of the respiratory process, being reduced by the high ex- 
ternal temperature, the products of the '■ waste " tend to accumulate in the blood 
current. 

Of the tendency to zymotic diseases, induced by the accumnlation of effete mat- 
ter consequent upon obdrtKled elimiiatMa, we have a marked example in that nhich- 
results /rem oivr/roiediny. "The effect of defective air supply is not only to reduce 
the quantity of carbonic acid got rid of by expiration, but also (which is probably 
of greater importance in relation to zymotic disease), to diminish the normal oxida- 
tion of those nitrogenous effete matters oC nhich (when thus metamorphosed) it is 
the special function of the kidneys and the skin to eliminate." The accumulation 
of these waste products within the body speedily makes itself manifest in the offens- 
ireness of the haliius of respiration (the condensation of the breath showing the 
presence of fetid matter), and the same condition existing in a marked degree with 
reference to the cutaneous, renal and. intestinal excretions; and then, although 
there may be no introduction of decomposing matter into the body, or specially 
rapid internal production of it, the blood-current becomes as effectually charged 
with the fobulum of the eymolie poison as if this had been directly injected into it. 
There is one factor in zymosis which we fear is too much overlooked, even by 
the medical profession. We refer to the strong predisposition ta zymotic diseases 
induced by inlemperante. For the AoMfunJ pre»enee if atcohol, a readily oxidizable 
hydrocarbon in the blood current, undoubtedly diminishes the oxidation of the 
waste products oE the system, and thus occasions their accumulation as effectually 
as from overerowding ; and this result will occur sooner in a hot than in a cold at- 
mosphere, on account of the reduced activity of the respiratory process in the 
former. Where, again, the rale of "waste" is abnormally increased, as during 
pretracted physical labor, the evil influence of alcoholic liijuors ia still more- 
strongly manifested, and this will be again aggravajed by overerowding in ill ven- 
tilated apartments. The connection between /amine and ptstOence is another argu- 
ment in favor of the fact that a state of general blood contamination is produced 
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by the Bccainulation of the Don-elimioaled products of tissDe metamorphoHiB. 
When people ace enffering from starvation, the vital powers are too depreised to 
carry on the normal eicrelory functions. The fetid eicretions from the skin, the 
rapid supervention of general putresence after death, and il« manifeatatiuns even 
previously, and the frequent Mrmination of life by colliquative diarrhea, all evi- 
dence the peculiar fitnesH of the body, so cooditiooed for the development of a 
lymotic diseaae, or in augmenting the severity of the attack, as well as in lowering 
the healthy vigor of the body generally, by which individuals are repdered moi^ 
easily affected by all those diseases to which they may be tonntUvtioiiaily liable. 

Where any form of malnutrition eiislB, whether resolting from imperfect per- 
formance of the primary digestive processea, producing ill-made blood, or from 
imperfect conversion of blood into tissue, there must be premature degeneration 
and augmented waste, and the rate of this angmentation must tend to increase, if 
special ailenlion be not given to the eliminating processes. The fundamental import- 
ance of pure fresh air (aa cool aa can be borne) to the scrofulous subject, and the 
remarkable cures Bometimes effected in individuals in whose lunga tnbercalar de- 
posits have already commenced, by tbe hazardous discipline of a hardy oat- 
>door life can be clearly explained a)ion sound physiological reasoning. " When 
lUly serious malady bas once established itself tbe degeneration of tissue, as shown 
by the rapid wasting of the body, takes place with aagmented rapidity, and the 
tiecessity for tbe removal of its products is proportionately urgent. And this is 
□o less important when the progress of the disease is stayed, for the purification of 
the blood from the contamination it has received is absolutely essential to the 
^etablisbment of those recuperative processes on which the final issue depends. 
Of the doe elimination of the waste products their oridalion is the first and most 
ftlndamentally important act, and of the direful consequences of past ignorance 
and neglect of this principle evinced on a large scale in the overcrowding and bad 
ventilation of the tenement buildings, hospitals, poor houses and prisons, their 
records and sanitary investigation loo surely demonstrate." And even now out 
supervision is far from perfect in this particular, and we may safely affirm that 
not only the public but the medical profession have still moch to learn as to the 
importance of pure air, and of wholesome food and drink, for tbe prBccnlion up well 
ae tbe cure of disease. On careful study of these circumstances we must admit 
that we are thus furnished with a scientific rationale for all that experience has 
(aught as to the conditions for the development and spread of zymotic diseate, 
which, by giving greater definiteness and con^sCency to medical doctrine, will 
*fford a surer and more positive basis for preventive hygiene, both public and in- 
.dividual. 



By specific causes are meant those which not only engender distinct diseases, but 
-which are supposed to be the otUy causes of the maladies which follow their appli- 
cation respectively. But some affections, which belong to the zymotic class of 
diseases, which are ordinarily supposed to arise from a particular cause and from 
that alone, do in exceptional cases proceed from another cause. Thus several 
diseases, whose rule of propagation is from individual to individual, in exceptional 
cases appear to be spontaneously generated, and still more, upon tbe other hand, 
those which seem to be of atmospheric origin are at times undoubtedly dissemi- 
nated by contagion. Experience and observation teaches that many diseases of 
this class are autogsnelic and in no sense derived from an antecedent disease of 
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the same kiod. This vieir ia especi&lly applicable in regard to such an affection sa- 
eryEipelas, which, although certainly contagioUB, i-i also on very good gronods 
judged to be generable, especiall; daring certain states of lowered health, induced 
by renal disease and some other visceral affections. Though not so certainly 
known, it b by many deemed probable that a similar conclusion may be held in 
regard to more generally contagious affections, such as diphtheria, typhoid and 
typhas fever, scarlatina and cholera, which, though certainly contagious, may 
also be autogenetic, or developed from bad hygienic environments. Among 
zymotic diseases we might still further mention several others, which, althoDgfa 
their ordinary or normal mode of spreading is by contagion, yet, beyond reasonable 
do^bt, do sometimes arise spontaneously, and, notwithstanding the arbitrary asser- 
tions of the followers of Koch and Pastenr, this is probably the case with yellow 
fever, small-poK, gonorrhea and syphilis, and unquestionably so in regard to 
hydrophobia and glanders, the latter disease in fact being only of iponlantouK 
origin in the lower animals, From which they are communicated to man. 

The so-called "specific " cause of disease has ever been one of the most myaterioua 
questions that the medical mind has attempt^ to explain. It is tfue that the 
advocateH of the "bacterian " theory of diseases claim that certain scientists and 
microscopists, laboring and investigating outside tl^e domain uf medicine, have 
demonstrated the specitic' cause of three diseases, splenic and relapsing fever And 
tnberculoHis, and while it is also, true that twu-tbirds of the field of recent medical 
literature has been occupied in promulgating Ibis visionary hypothesis of pseudo- 
medical men, and while notwithstanding the attempt ia now being made to estab- 
lish and endow chairs or professorships in certain medical schools to further the 
interest of this novel doctrine, yet it should be said to the credit of the great body 
of onr profession that it is not yet disposed to receive as admitted fact that which 
is as yet but simple conjecture- It i* not yet disposed to cast aside all that long 
experience and observation has taught in regard to the many potent etiological 
factors in the development of zymotic disease, whether relating to those ol a gen- 
eral predisposing character, such an seasons, climate, locality or the temperature, or 
hygrometric condition of the atmosphere, or the effluvia which it holds in suapen- 
sion, or those special predisposing canses relating to the temperament, constitution, 
occupation and habits of life, or hereditary influences to which the individnal 
may be subjected, or those acquired predisposing causes having reference to food 
and drink, and those due to defective eicretion, already enumerated, and proclaim 
to the world that alt these influences are to be disregarded as inoperative, and that 
we have nothing to fear from this class of maladies so long as the system is not 
invaded by those low, self-multiplying vegetable organisms sometimes found in 
the depraved excretions of those subject to this class of diseases. And Its 
skepticism has been still further strengthened by the fact that such organisms have 
been found where no diiease existed, and in some of the most infectious maladies 
their presence have not been demonstrated. And admitting the fact, says Baa- 
tian, that they have often or generally been seen in the morbid products and tia- 
Bures of persons with zymotic disease, this would not by itself be a proof or nearly 
a proof that bacteria are causative of the morbid change, for obviously they might 
be mere attendants on the necrosis and decomposition of bodily material availing 
themselves uf the process, just as certain insects would, to feed and multiply; andi 
as a matter of fact, where such organisms have been seen in morbid material, no 
direct proof can be given that the meaning of their presence is more than this. 
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It 111117 ^ affirmed that we know Duthing jet aa to the specilic polsoD, if ve 
msy BO call H, which produces scarlatiDn, yellow fever, or cholera. The chemiBt 
can not detect in the atmosphere the causes of th<iBe infectioDH diseases which 
spread only through thin medium, or chieflj in this waj, norcan lie with certainty 
detect any peenliar sabstance in the blood of the mont pestilential malady other 
that) the proliferation of ils normal cell elements, or that due from the contamina- 
tion of defective excretions. Neither by the microscope nor by the minulest chem- 
ical analysis, can we distingntsh the pus globule of small-poz or of syphilis from 
the inost laudable pns of the sui^on. Nothing distinctive has yet been seen in 
the lymph of fresh vaccine fluid, nor has'the most delicate tests as yet sliown any- 
thing especially abnormal in the saliva of a rabid animal, by which specific dis- 
eases of this class are communicated so certainly and posilively by direct contact. 
The materlta morbi of these diseases in our present stale of knowledge is still an 
ansettled problem. At all events, in the vast majority of infecliuas and contagious 
diseases, the poiions by which they are called into activity are as yet unseen and 
unknown, Spectroscopic examination of contagious fluids, anatomical alterations 
and microscopic and chemical study of the blood upon the living and the dead 
having furnished no notionn sufficiently pncise to draw any practical deductions, 
having fumiflhed litlle or no positive evidence toward elucidating thin question, it 
is not yet possible to Hay what is the tigential roneWurion of " contagious matter," or 
what is the intimate nature of the traDaforming power which the particle of such 
matter exercises on the -par tic leu which it infects. Kor are we able, by actual 
demonstration, to say that contagion is a maKrial eubitance. We know (hat the 
ancients, in inveetigating the nature of heril, regarded it at lirst as a kind of aubtle 
matter which insinuates ilfelf into the substance (jf bodies, and resides there with 
greater or leas manifestation of ils presence; but that heat is now regarded and 
proved by scientific observers lo be not a material substance, but simply a amditum 
of matter, a/oree, or a molecular motion, and from the nature of its action eontaffion, 
like the /(tree caloric, appears to us to be a mere condition of matter, and not a 
material substance. And in that most interesting but most diflicult and hitherto 
almost uninvestigated branch of chemical dynamics we are supposed to have our 
nearest clue to the scientific problems connected with the subject under considera- 
tion. Hence, any theory which tends toward a more clear explanation of the 
Tatio'aaU of these processes becomes a matter of great interest. The theory which 
we present assumes the identity of the physical and vital forces. The physical 
forcen embrace magnetism, chemical affinity, heat, electricity, and motion. The 
so-called vital forces are, assimilslioii, combustion, animal heat, nerve force, and 
muBcnlar contractility. All icientifita now concede the correlation of the physical 
forces; that diey are convertible the one into the other, and that force, like matter 
in any form, can' neither be created nor destroyed, and as presented to ua in the 
nniverse, they are both indestructible and inseperable, perpetually existing and 
unchanging in quantity yet ever changing in form. The ultimate nature of force, 
however, is the greatest mystery of nature, visible only in its eflects as revealed to 
our senses. We can only judge of its presence by the peculiarity of ils action and 
the effects which it produces. 

If we accept the teachings of modem science, all matter is the vehicle of 
change, motion the result of change, and Jorct the cause of change. Life, as we 
anderstand it, depends upon the presence of a material substance operated upon 
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by force rcButting in movement, and the harmonious inWrsction of these condi- 
tions, when applieil to the animal bod;, woald not only constitute life, but health — 
while its derangemeDt would na surely eventuate in disease and death. According 
to the demonstralioDS and conclDsians of modern inveatigalors of physical Bciencer 
the "vis viva," or life force, is simply the combined influence of this physical force 
which is constantly changing its form in the so-called vital processcR, while its 
supply is maintained by the food we eat, the fluids we drink, and the air we breathe. 
Tbui, for example, the nutrient fluid chargccl with oxygen is placed in an electrO' 
positive; at the saiae time the tissues are in an electro -negative, or magnetic, con- 
dition, by which assimilation (or chemical affinity) is induced; this involves 
combustion, oxidation and molecular motion. Molecular motion is converted into 
(animal) heat, and heal is converted into (animal) electricity, or nerve force, and 
nerve force induces muscular contraction, or mechanical motion, which, in turn, 
serves to assist and perpetuate the operation of the other forces, in that it main- 
tains the respiratory fuDClion, contracts the heart and arteries^ propelling the blood 
to all parts of the system, and thoa supply tissue waste, equalise temperature and 
maintain the secretory and excretoi? functions of the body. Such are the different 
manifestations of the so-called »itulfoTcef, the normal and harmonious operations of 
which constitute life and health ; but when perverted will not only occasion disease 
and disorganization, but death, either local or general, as the conditions may deter- 
mine. To illustrate: If the blood from any cause becomes contaminated or 
deficient in oxygen, the forces governing nutrition, such as assimilation and com- 
bustion, will be perverted in their operation, waste material, or maleries marbi, will 
be developed, which may eventuate in morbific effects, such as malnutrition and 
disorganization of tissue of various degrees and varieties, according to the natural 
or acquired susceptibility of the subject; or the maleriu morbi thus accumulated 
may remain in a latent condition until equilibration ia commenced by increased 
oxygenation, and then the increased oxidation augments the amount of animal 
heat within thel>ody,causingfever, which may in its turn induce path olt^ical lesions, 
which may vary in character with its intensity, ten degi'ees of which mark the dif- 
ference between life and death. Force can only manifest itself by molecular 
motion, but it may exist in two general forms, known as potential energy and 
actual energy. Force stored up in certain conditions of matter, an in the tension 
of the particles of an explosive compound, as nitro-glycerine, or in a combustible 
body, such as wood, coal, and food of animals, is called potential euergy^that is, 
power capable of being liberated for the production of effects. But when the aitro- 
glycerine explodes, the fuel is burned, or the food. is oxidized in the animal body, 
the force they contain is given out in the form of efTectK produced, and the potential 
energy becomes actual energy, or in animal bodies living force. Such we hold to 
be the nature of unoxygeni^ed material to the blood, constituting maleries morbi, in 
that it represents potential energy — becoming actual energy, producing morbid 
effects when subjected to zymotic action. 

Force acting upon difiTerent forms of material substance will manifest itself in 
different ways— as chemical affinity, combustion, electricity, heat, etc. Also force 
in different forms acting upon the same material substance may give rise to a 
multiplicity of effects, as quantity and local conditions may determine. Btt forte 
operalmy ia a certain direr^ioa, producing certain roulta, tend) to eonltntK in that direction 
and in the produttian vf the same retuita ao long as coadilvm» favoroMe to iia action obtain; 
thus the molecular motion imparted to a conducting wire from a galvanic battery 
may continue for thousands of miles; a spark of fire may destroy a city, and s» 
the smallest quantity of zymotic force which may be embodied in a mere (raca of 
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serum, derived from the blood in a state of change, and thua conveyed by means of 
its own elements, may set up the same morbid action in other individuals whenever 
their blood becomea of a suitable zymotic condition, and sometimes giving rise to 
our widest spread and most peslelential epidemics. It is the operation of this law 
that gives ua the rationale of contagion, and which confirms the opinion that it is 
a phase of force and not an entity. But we find— aa in the physical forcsa, so in 
the vital forces; as in the great laboratory of nature, so in the individual organism 
— that action is met by counter-action, and that force, however manifested, sooner 
or later tends to equilibration. For this reason galvanic batteries became exhaust- 
ed, fires must be fed wilb fuel, and zymosis ceases and disease ends in the infected 
individnal and in communities when the material suitable for its action has been 
extinguished. Strictly speaking, therefore, contagion is a morbid infiiienet, a per- 
turbation of vital functions, and docs not imply the existence animated germs any 
more than that of any other vehicle, vital or otherwise, which may serve to convey 
zymotic action. The essence of contagion is not a material substance, but a phase 
of force, imponderable in its nature, as heat, tight, or electricity, specific only so 
far as it naturally tends to operate in the same direction upon the blood of another 
individual, when it contains certain const iturntn identical in character with those 
upon which it has been operating in the hlood of the infecting individual. And 
it appears reasonable that the "specific" or determining causes of infectious diiiease 
involve an acquired personal predisposition for their development, an essential 
condition of which ia the accumulation of "waste" products — of aiotized or un- 
oxygenized material within the blood due to defective excretion or other causes 
already mentioned, and if such material be retained in the system a sufficient length 
of time, or exist in a sufficient quantity, it may itself assume a state of change, or 
induce a condition of change in the normal cell elements of the blood and thus 
give rise to an autogenetic origin of disease, which, when of sufficient virulence, 
may reproduce the disease by amUtgion q^ sjiiiiins in another individual, jiruvided 
his blood is in a, similar abnormal condition, which is likely to be the case when 
individuals and communities are alike subjected to the same general and special 
predisposing causes of diaease. And it would t<eem possible that while the force 
zymosis generally induces disease identical to that from which it originates, it 
might yet establish a zymotic action sufficient to engender other diseases, and in 
case we assume the nature of zymotic force to be common to all of the infectious 
maladies, still its effects would differ as other factors might determine. Thus the 
degree of virulence and the types and varieties of infections would then depend 
upon the present condition of the individual, his powers of constitution, age, sus- 
' ceptibility, weakened condition of certain organs or tissues from previous diseases 
or tolerance from like causes, as well as the character of the defective excretion, 
its degree and the impression it has made upon the nervons sy.steoi and nutritive 
functions, and also the route or channel by wTiich nature attempts its elimination 
as influenced by that elective attraction or repulsion which one tissue or part of 
the body may have in excess over another for maleries morbi in the blood. And for 
' these reasons it would be possible, with a common contagion or zymotic influence 
and a common blood contamination, for one individual to be attacked with one 
form of infectious disease, and one another during the prevalence of a special 
epidemic, and thus not only afford an explanation of the tendencies of certain 
maladies to diversify in their characters, as well as the frequent prevalence of 
different infectious diseaaes at the same time, and in the same locality, but also 
those of different types to occasionally blend and merge the one into the other, or 
develop complications in individual cases— facts observed, but not otherwise easily 
accounted for. ^ . 
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Those who believe Id the bacterian origin of infectiouB d'laeaae, tell us that a 
certain form of theee organisms ii> required to act aa the proiimsie cause of a cer- 
tain disease, but'they have never jet eiplaineil why this in the cane. The theorj 
which the writer advocates and which has been more fully set forth in a recent 
publication (Elements of Modem Medicine), att^mptA to explain the specificity of 
disease upon physiological grounds. His conctusiona are, that as the normal cell 
elements of the "body become poisoned through defective excretion, it necessarily 
follows that the character of an infectious disease depends upon the variety or na- 
ture of that glandular excretion which is most defective ; and hence it also follows 
that when th<se normal cell elements become poisoned by an eicrementitioas ma- 
terial which has accumulated in the blood, they are moat prone to elimination 
through those glnnda whose defective function has produced the blood contamina- 
tion, and thus explains the glandular involvement of infectious disease, and that 
zymotic affections are propagated and determined or made "specific" in obedience 
to the natural law of eleclne atlriKlion which one tissue or part of the body ha« 
over another for the normal germinal or tissue-building cells of the blood, on the 
one hand, and on that repeUeiU forte exercised by various excretory glands by means 
of which material unfit to serve the purpose of nutrition is eliminated from the 
system. Hence it neceNsarily follows that in any so-called specific disease these 
embryonic cells for special tissues, now infected by the general toxic condition of 
the blood from "waste" material becoming unfit for assimilation, may yet remain 
living, organic germs, capable of proliferation or muliiplieatiim, and thus by their 
presence and final regressive metamorphosis or elimination, produce, in part at 
least, those lesions which characterize the particular forms of infectious disease. 
And shoujd these semi-vitalized, normal germinal cells, aabject to this Tiioi^id or 
symolic inSucnce or while undergoing thin regressive change, be transplanted to an- 
other individual, whose blood is also contaminated with excrementitious material 
favorable for its continuance, eimilar phenomena and lesions are liable to be de-- 
veloped as were present in the individual from whom these diseased germinal par- 
ticlep have been derived. These morbid cell elements charged with exerementi^ 
tious material being still under the dominance of the natural laws of elective al^ 
traction which apppopriates certain elements to certain tissues or parts of the 
body, or that normal repellent force peculiar to certain excretory glands, secure 
their deposition in those localities or ultimate elimination (if the patient survives) 
through those excretory organs and parts of the body identical wijh those from 
which they have been derived. And thus again are stamped upon the disease its 
"specific" characters. 

It is evident that if the above views be correct that the " waste " products consti- 
tuting the iviiiial factor nf the zymotic jirocesi, not only exerta poisonous influence 
upon the nutrient elements of the blood, but also upon the nerve centers as well, in 
consequence of which many diseases of this class are known to manifest a periodicity 
in their symptoms and their course, which seems to be in obedience to what ob- 
servation teaches concerning that general law of periodicity which regulates all 
the vital movements. IE we inquire into the causes of these periodical changes, 
. we find reason to believe that they are in part dependent upon cyclical processes 
inherent in the system, and partly upon periodic agencies acting from without, or 
that resulting from a combination of the two. With regard to the external son- 
des it id to be remembered how closely the periodical changes connected with the 
vital movements ate linked to the periodic phenomena observed in nature at large. 
Thus, disestion and fasting, wakefulness and sleep, correspond with day and 
night, light and darkness, and its accompanying chains of temperature. It is 
known that vital activity is at its lowest between the hours of 1 and 3 i. h. After 3 
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A. M. the aotivit} iDcreBses, at first slowly, and then more quickly, until s. 
is reached between the hours of noon and 2 p. m. A progressive decline follows, 
rapid at first, slower as the evening draws on and falls into night, until the minimum 
agnin h reached between 1 and 3 a. m. These influences, of a periodical charac- 
ter in health, not only tend to invite or resist the invasion of disease at such times, 
but continue to eiert their impression in morbid stales of the system by intensify- 
ing disease al certain times and lessening its efiectn at others, either as the activity 
■of the vital forces may be greater or their excitability diminished. Most, if not 
all, paroxysmal attaeka of zymotic disease are probably due to the gradual accu- 
mulation of contaminating material in the blood from deficient eicrelinn. This, in 
the so-called malarial affections, within a certain length of time, will begin to 
eiert a toxic influence upon the nerve centers, ordinarily producing rigor, fever 
and sweating, or culminating in some other eliminalive action, and these morbid 
phenomena will be repeated at certain definite intervals corresponding with the 
rate of Te-aecnmniolinn of tbe blood poison and partly with tbe state of excitability 
of the nervons system. Reasoning from this standpoint, it is fair to assume that 
prophylactic or medicinal agents may act as ant l -periodica in one of three ways; ^ 
(1) by increasing tbe activity ot the excretory functions, as by the use of emetics, 
cathartics or diaphoretica ; (2) by blunting the excitability ot the nervous cen- 
ters, by the use of narcotics given before the expected paroxysm, and (3) by brac- 
ing up the nervous system during the interval' ot the paroxysms by the use of 
quinine, arsenic, and other excitant ueurotKs until nature, assisted by other 
means, can have time to eliminate the uiu/n-ten morH, or else to enable the system 
to become tolerant to the toxic element in the blood, which exerts a causative in- 
fluence. It is evident, therefore, that the remedies ot the first division are the only 
ones pathogenetic in character, tbe other being symptomatic, not specifics, not 
chemical antidotes to malarial infection, but their action is due to a physiological 
antagonism, valuable in that they act upon the nervous system in an inverse 
sense to the morbid influence, and thus serve to annul its effects and ci 
prevent its more dangerous conseijueuces. 



The term lymolic has been admitted into standard medical nomenclature as con- 
veniently expressive of the elements or factors giving rise to many of the condi- 
tions incident to infectious disease, and is, therefore, employed to designate all 
those diseases which can be communicated from existing foci, or which are capa- 
ble of being prevented by hygienic or other conditiona. As has been stated, this 
class comprehends those disorders which appear to involve a morbid condition of 
the blood, and which present, for tbe most part, but not all of them, the follow- 
ing characters: They run a definite courtie, are attended by fever, and frequently 
by eruptions of the skin ; are more or less readily communicable from person to 
person, and possess the singular and important property of generally protecting 
those who suffer them from a second attack. They are apt to occur epidemically, 
and some ot them manifest a tendency to transmission by inheritance. The latest 
and most approved nosology includes over twenty ot our principal diseases in the 
■zymotic class — such as small-pox, measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, croup, whooping- 
cough, the sssenlioi fevers (including typhus, typhoid, cerebro-spinal, yellow fever, 
and the different forma of so-called malarial fever], quinsy, erysipelas, puerperal 
iever, carbuncle, inflnenza, dysentery, diarrhea, cholera, rheumatism, pyiemia, etc. 
The repons of the Registrar General ot England show that about one-fourth of the 
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whole number of deathn is from zjmotic disorders. An examination of the returns 
of the Surgeon General and of the Marine Hospital Bureau, as well as the health 
reports from the principal cities in the Uniled States, will establisb about the same- 
ratio; and if we inctude tal)erculo»iB and pneumoDia in this class of maladies (and 
they certainty fill the eBsentinl conditions of zymotic disease), we find that the mor- 
tality is more than fifty per cent, of that which occurs from all causes. 

An examination of the volume devoted to mortality and vital statistics of our 
last United Stales census, 1880, shows that our total mortality for the year was 
756,803. Of these more than half died from zymotic disorders, as may be set forth 
in the following table : 

Consumption 91,270- 

Pneumonia 03,053 

Diphtheria 38,US 

Cholera infantum 24,985 

Enterie fever 23,864 

Malarial fever 20,231 

Croup - 17,966 

Scarlet fever 16,388 

Dysentery 13,427" 

Enteritis • 12,6W 

Whooping cough 11,064 

Bronchitis 10,984 

Diarrhcea. . 10,825- 

Measles 8,072 

Septiciemia 5,828 

Scrofula 5,000 

Erysipelas 4,275 

Rheumatism 3,399 

Cerebro-spioal fever 2,898- 

Cholera morbus 2,116 

Venereal diseases 1,217 

Small-pox 871 

Other diseases of this order. 12,474 

^ Total 402,897 

There arc 1,146 diseases which afiect mankind and require the xtudr and atten- 
tion of the physician, but less than twenty-five of the^ diseases, all of which are 
zymotic, are known to canse nearly two-thirds of the total mortality. Every intel- 
ligent physician will admit that, by the application of the well-established princi- 
ples of sanjtary science, we have absolute power to either wholly prevent or miti- 
gate every one of these meladies. Let any medical man examine closely the above 
table, and he can not fail to be amazed at the mortality from avoidable diseases, as 
compared with those which are no n- avoid able. Let us consider these diseases 
briefly in the order of their fatality. 



Of all the diseasej< affecting the. human race, tuberculosis is the most general in. 
prevalence and fatal in results. It may be developed from hereditary predisposi- 
tion, but a bad hygienic influence is acl(nowledged to lie a far more potent cause, 
the chief factors of which are foul air, exposure to cold and wet with insufficient 
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^ood and clothing, unhealthtul avocati nt, damp soili syphilis and alcoholism. 
The influence of soil moisture in the production of consumption is no theory — it is 
a demanstrnl^d fact. It has be«D nhown bv Dr Bowditch of Massachusetts, and 
Dr. Buchanan, ot England, that hoiI moisture and soil pollution Jre directly caaa- 
alive of this disease, as well as many other zymotic disorders. It la for this reason 
that New Orleans, with all its climatic advantages, shows a higher death rate from 
consumption than any other city in .\merica. Staflslical observatiooa extending 
oser a number of years have amply proved the beneficial effects of partial or 
thorough sewerage and dvaina.ge in many of the principal towns of England, the 
reduction of mortality from thia malady varying from eleven to forty-nine per cent.> 
according to the thoroughness with which this sanitary n: 



This affection produces a higher death rate than any other except the one last 
mentioned. It deserves a place among zymotic diseases, as it is now recognized as 
a general and not a local aSection. Its cause and it9 course is closely related to 
the essential fevers. Like croup, bronchitis, and pleurisy, it is mainly a disease of 
temperate climates, and lis chief cause is exposure to inclement weather and resi- 
dence in a damp locality. It is known to be more common among the poor and 
badly fed, and among those whose occupation necessitates an irregular mode oF life 
and great exposure, than among those otherwise better circumstanced. It is also 
known to aflect those who breathe an impure atmosphere and who are constitu- 
tionally weak, and those whose general health has been impaired by some tempo- 
rary bad hygienic influence, rather than the strong and vigorous, favored by 
proper sanitary environments. 



This disease ranks third in its degree of fatality. It is eminently contagious, 
and the importance of strict isolation of those affected can scarcely be overrated. 
Apart from endemic and epidemic causes affecting its maintenance iti/oci, and its 
outbursts at particular times and in particular places, there are etiological influ- 
ences belonging to individuals not to be overlooked, such as poverty and its con- 
comitants, unventilated, filthy lodgings, scanty clothing and imperfect alimenta- 
tion, which may not only serve to develop but impart a receptivity for the contagion 
oi this disease. A similar receptivity exists in tuberculous persons and in all 
cachectic subjects. Scarlatina, measles and whooping cough peculiarly predispose 
to diphtheria. Thia is especially true of the former disease. Recently delivered 
women receive easily the diphtheritic poison. During epidemics the influences of 
the predisposing causes are strikingly exemplified. WhHe the malady can not be 
regarded as a hereditary disease, yet observation teaches that a special aptitude to 
receive and develop the poison evidently pertains to certain individuals and fam- 
ilies. It is most common between the ages of two and tea. Few persons are 
attacked after thirty ; but there are occasional victims at all ages, from the earliest 
infancy lo old age. A<%arding to our last census about 20,000, or more than half 
the annual deaths from this malady, occur with children under Ave years of age. 

This malady follows next in the order of mortality. Over 16,000 annually, or 
more than two-thirds of all deaths from this affection, occur with infants under 
one year of age. How shall we account for this amazing and unwarrantable loss 
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of human life, for this vast number of children dead before the first annivetaary of 
their birthday? Shall we snj tha,t thousands upon thousands of precious, helpless 
infant lives are yearl; offered as holocausts upon the altar of man's ignorance ot- 
carelessneHs ? In considering diarrheal diseases of infanta, it must be remembered 
that the most powerful factor in their production and fatality is that of artificial 
feeding, and that the mother's breast is the generoas, sympathetic fount from which 
should fiow the nourishment for the babe. It has become fnshionahle in some- 
circles of society for the mother to shrink from and shirk the high and solemn 
duty of nursing her own infant; a diseased or filthy wet nurse or a half-starved 
and tuberculous cow, fed on slops or garbage, is inducted into the ofiice of feedii^ 
the child, and when it is well nigh dead from inanition, it is fed on farina and the- 
numerons forms of infants' food with which the country is flooded. Where there 
is no other excuse for this than the dictates of fashion, or a matte 
it is well said to be a species of moral depravity and inhumanily lower than 
instinct of the brute, which always tenderly nurse and defend their offspring. 



This disease stands fifth in the degree of fatality, the annual death rate being 
nearly 23,000. It has been very truly said that of all diseases which are attribu- 
table to filth, that this may be proclaimed as the very type and quintessence; though 
Bomttimes by hidden processes, yet far more frequently in the most glaring way.- 
it apparently has an invariable course in that which of filth is the filthiest, and 
that most generally its infection runs its course, as with successive inoculation from 
one individual to another by instrumentality of the molecules of eicrement which 
have been allowed to mingle with air, food and drink. We do not desire to be num- 
bered with those who entertain the opinion, however, that typhoid fever is so 
" specific " in its nature that it can only be derived from a pre-existing case of the 
same disease, but believe that it may be developed by fermentation of ftecal mat- 
ter independently of any specific germ Introduced in typhoid evacuations. The 
outbreak of the malady in villages and in isolated buildings where the causes can 
not be traced to any previous case of the disease warrant this conclusion. For- 
tunately, however, for the bacillus theory of Budd or Ktebs, or the pythogenic hy- 
pothesis of the late Dr. Murchison (that this fever may be developed anew -by the 
decomposition of sewage, and perhaps of other forms of animal fillfa), the practi- 
cal issue of both views is the same, namely, that the great preventive measures are 
the prompt removal of fscal matleni and other forms of animal decomposition, so 
that neither air nor water may be contaminated by them. But it is also well- 
known that individual susceptibility to the disease, and certain predisposing causes, 
are potent factors in its development and dissemination. It is a matter of com- 
mon observation that some persons never contract typhoid fever, however much 
exposed, while others take it readily, and it is almost equally clear that certain 
families are extremely susceptible and liable to have the disease in a severe form, 
and that a formidable attack is to be apprehended if either of the parents have 
died of the fever. This afieetion may occur at any age, but is very rare in ad- 
vanced life. It is probably more common in infancy than is generally supposed,, 
as it is easily overlooked or confounded with common infantile ailments. The 
period of life at which the disease Ls most common is during adolescence and the 
fitut decade of adult life. Among the predisposing causes are mental anxiety, de- 
pression or shock, overwork, loss of sleep, lack of ventilation or sunlight and de- 
bility, however induced. 
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The annnal mortality from diseaxes of Ihia character u placed id our last ceoius 
at over 20,0U0. Dr. Parkes has well said that when a climate is called "un- 
healthy," it IS simply meant that is malarious. The Italian word malaria merely 
stands for bad air, and may be employed to expKSs the condition of the atoiosphere 
when there is suspended in it any effluvia or abnormal constituent deleterious to 
the functions of animal life, whether this be an earth-bom poison, generated in 
eoils, the energiefl of which are not eipended in the growth and sustenance of 
healthy vegetation, or whether the product of animal or vegetable decomposition. 
But the latter, in connection with the heat or moisture, has long been considered 
its most usual source. Malaria is. however, generated under conditions apparently 
widely different from tbe above. Fevers of this cIobs have prevailed with destruct- 
ive malignity in some of the most sterile regions of the earth, and in countries so 
-dry and arid for want of rain as to cause all the rivers and other bodies of water 
to completely disappear. Neither do such fevers always increase in gravity and 
frequency as latitude diminishes. Tropical countries are often exempt, while in 
-others of a high latitude they are known to prevail. They are found in Sweden 
as high as latitnde S3°, and also on the shores of the Baltic Sea. Id addition to 
other causes, unwholesome food, unsuitable drinking water, damp residences, the 
near presence of slops, garbage or defective house drains, bad ventilation, fatigue, 
-exposure to atmospheric vicissitudes, such as the morning dew, Che midday snn 
and the chill at night are most worthy of mention. That low, moist and warm 
localities are generally noted aa malarious, however, is undisputed. The baneful 
effects of undrained soils in cities has already been cited. The unhealthful influ- 
ences upon rural populations by residence near overflowed, undrained and swamp 
lands is also a matter of common observation. Hence we can not wonder that 
there is still an alarming prevalence of malarial fevers among tliu people in many 
portions of the country, making our population sallow, weakly, unhealthful, par- 
alyzed in energy, and killing them by thousands with the preventable disease which 
is far more destructive to life than the deadly effects of yellow fever and cholera 
combined. Id the etiological influence of undrained lands we not only have a 
waste of productive energy, health and life, but the reclamation of such lands 
would add millions of acres of our richest soil to our cultivable area which, under 
intelligent tillage, would afford sustenance for a population four times as lai^ as 
what it is at the present time. 



Tbe annual mortality from this disease is nearly 18,<KI0. About one-third of 
this mortality is with children under one year of age, and almost the entire num- 
ber of deaths occur with thgse under five years of age. The di.sease referred to in 
this connection is intended to designate pseudo-membranouH laryngitis, which is 
considered of a diphtberetic nature. Its most common cause is cold and moisi air, 
mainly during a prevalent epidemic of diphtheria. There are families with what 
appears to be a general tendency to croupous laryngitis. The disease may return. 
Even tracheotomy has been performed twice on the same individual. It is eonia- 
ijious. In the same family, from a case of true croup, either another case of laryn- 
geal croup may originate, or another form of diphtheria will develop in other 
members of the household. Male are more frequently affected than female chil- 
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The annual deaths from this disease are over 16,000 ; nioatlj affecting children 
from one to ten years of age. Children under one year of age often eacape, or 
have the malady in a mitigaWd form. The appearance of tJie diaeaBC in certain' 
locatitiei', without known exposure, argues that this disease, like diphtheria, may 
originate from unsanitary surroundings. In the vast majority of instances, how- 
ever, it does not appear except as the rcKult of exposure of one individual to an- 
other sick of the disease, or from contact with infected lodgings, bedding, clothing, 
elc. Precaution in this regard, and the observance of siiitahle hygienic measures, 
will generally prevent the development or spread of thU malady. Epidemics t«nd 
to recur every five or sis years, as a fresh «ries of the susceptible arises. They 
often extend with us in dry seasons and subside after wet ones. A defective 
hygiene from imperfectly drained dwellings and bad ventilation aggravate the 
type and intensify the infection of the disease. Infection attaches Ui the entire 
period of illness. Greatest at the height of the disease, it may he given off for six 
weeks, and even longer. Strict isolation during this time is of the utmost im- 
portance. 

DVSENTEBY, 

The United Staten census places the annual mortality from this disease at over 
1S,000. Mere than two-thirds oC the deaths occur with children under five 
years of age. This affection is evidently influenced in frequency and gravity by 
heat, not only of hot countries but hy that of the summer and autumn in tem- 
perate climates; but it is generally admitted that the malady depends on a certain 
focus of infection, and ihat it dies out on ihe removal of the cause. Diarrhea and 
dysentery are the most frequent scourges of armies. la the United States Army 
the disorder prevailed to the extent of 209 per 1,000 of the mean strength for 1S83. 
The causes which produce dysentery are similar, if not identical, with those which 
develop malarial fever, such as moisture, common to habitations on low grounds, 
fonl air, exposure to rain and wet, too light clothing and the influence of the sea- 
sons and conditions of the weather, impure water, unwholesome food, cold and 
damp nights followed by hot days and rapid changes of temperature. The conta- 
giousness or communicable nature of Ihe malady is an unsettled question, but the 
complete disinfection or destruction of the alvinc evacuations may be regarded as 
a sanitary mearsure of great importance. 



The deaths from this affection are more than 12,000 annually. Children under 
one year of age suffer over 25 per cent, of the fatality, and with those under five 
years more than 50 per cent, of the deaths occur. No doubt many of the cases- 
thus reported might have been classed as cholera infantum. In the majority of 
instances it is due to the same causes that develop this disease, or those which 
induce dysentery. The disease is much more frequent ia the summer, particularly 
when there ia extreme difference between day and night temperature, or when the 
heal is associated with mnch moisture. Of exciting causes improper food is by far 
the most common, especially during the first year of life. Cow's milk alone may 
at that time be sufficient to induce il, and it ia rare for infants of this age to escape 
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The fatality in this affection b aeen from the census table to be far greater Ihan 
that usuallj supposed, more than 11,000 deaths occurring annually from this -cause- 
But of this number nine-tenths of the deaths are under five jears, and more than 
half under one year of age. This malady occurs in epidemics, chiefly prevalent 
in the spring, extending over a large part of any (own or district associated by 
various means of inter-communication or by common edncaCional establishmenCs, 
and spreads as long as young ckUdren who have not had the disease before are 
brought within its influence. Certain bodily states — the condition of (cetbing, and 
that left after measles and some other diseases predispose the mucous surfaces to 
infection. The infection is often received with that of measles, and the character- 
istic cougb of one disease is not recognized till tbe rash of the other haH passed 
Away. Infection persists tor six or eight weeks after the disease is declared. 
Whooping cough prevails bo extensively in early childhood that it is rare to find 
anyone grown up without having been exposed lo it. The writer, however, witnessed 
an epidemic at Key West in 1S66 which affected many of the oldest inhabitants. 
But, as a rule, those vrho escape infection in childhood mostly escape it altogether. 
It is one of the three disea^s most fata) to young infanta, and like the bronchitis 
. -of cold weather and the diarrhea of summer, is, as we have proved, most fatal to 
the youngest. It differs from the two afleetions named in not being more fatal in 
Tery hot or very cold years. Its fatality in England with children stands next to 
scarlet fever. In the United States its fatality with children under five yean< of 
age exceeds that of scarlet fever. It is more fatal with girls than boys. The 
intensity of the disease is increased by overcrowding, bad ventilation and the 
confinement of the sick in close apartments. Guarding young children from 
exposure to the known infectiousness of the malady would doubtless save thousands 
-of lives, the disease t)eing mild and comparatively free from danger in after years. 



We find from the United States census that nearly 11,000 deaths occili annually 
from bronchitis. This disease is, no doubt, equally prevalent during the active or 
middle period of life, bat the e'^tremes of llEe exhibit the greatest fatality, owing 
mainly to the greater tendency of the inflammation at such periods to extend 
directly from tbe bronchioles into the lobules of the lungs, thereby complicating the 
bron'chitb with lobular pneumonia, and, nu doubt, in more than half the cases 
.reported under the head of bronchitis the fatal result was caused b} pneumonia 
instead of bronchitis. We find from the above report that more than half the 
deaths were with children under five years uf age, and more than one-fourth after 
fifty years of age. The chief causes of the malady are exposure to almo!>pheric 
temperatures too warm or too cold, or the habitual wearing of too mucli warm 
clothing, or that which is insufficient, and especially the unequal adjustment of 
clothing to different parts of the cutaneous surface In children especially we 
often see an abundance of warm clothing over the whole body, while' the legs and 
feet and neck have but a single covering, and sometimes none. Whenever, in 
order to be faehionable, such children are seen out on cold days with naked legs, 
from short trousers and defective stockings, it may be safety affirmed that they 
either have a quack for a physician or a fool for a mother, and possibly both. If 
the mothers of such children, and others, will persist in sitting by open windows r 
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with tow-necked dresEes, or on going oat loaded nith warm clotliiog, wliile their feet 
and ankles are protected only by thin nhoes and stockingB, they will be pretty cer- 
tain la contract bronchitiH; but while this may be only an annoying xpell of xick- 
nega to them, the same affection may mean death lo their children. Beaides, 
' exposure to sudden and extreme changes of temperature, or that which is incident 
to avcold, damp and variable climate, bronchitis is to be classed among zymotic 
diaorders, since it often occurs in an epidemic form without the presence of an 
obvious exciting cause. It also occurs in connection with certain geoeral fevers, 
more particularly with typhoid, measels, iutluenzB, and pertussis. It also some- 
times, though more rarely, accampanies rheumatism, erysipelas and constitutional 
syphilis. 



Over 10,000 deaths annually are recorded in the {.'aited Stales census froni this 
affection, but if we include those cases under the name of cholera morbus, cholera 
infantum, and dysentery we find a yearly death of note than 50,000 persons from 
this claaa of diseases, 24,000 of them infants under one year of age. With the latter, 
as we have said, artificial feeding may be recognized as the principal etiological 
factor. But aanitarianB univenally agree that in all Slthy districla that those 
diseases especially predominate which, in respect of their leading symptoms,. 
may be generalized as diarrheal. The mucaa membrane of the intestinal canal 
seems to especially bear the stress of all accidental putridities which enter the 
binod. Whether they have been breathed, or drank, or eaten, or absorbed from the 
surface of foul ulcers, or directly injected into the blood vessels by the physiolog- 
ical experimenter, this effect may be looked for. Just as alcoholic stimulents, how- 
ever administered, will get into the head, so septic ferment, entering the blood by 
whatever route, is almost certain lo find its way thence to the bowels, and there, as 
an inevitable result, produce diarrhea. Rational therapeutics in such caeee do 
not consist so much in checking the often symptomatic disorder (which maybe 
mly safeguard) by restrain 
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The annual mortality from this disorder is about eight thousand. Of thiu 
number nearly one-half the deaths occur nith children under two years of age. 
After this age the mortality is not greater in proportion lo the number of attacks 
than at other periods of life, and there is some advantage in contracting the dis- 
ease at a time when careful nursing and individual attention can be secured. 
Those whoescapemeasleBduringchildhood are very likely to be siezed on taking their 
part in mixed communities. Contagion is the probable cause of measles wher;fTer 
it is now met with. In large towns, where sources of infection always exist, epi- 
demics recur about every four years, chiefly among children, as a fresh series of the 
susceptible become exposed. Extremes of temperature, exposure to wet or dampness, 
malarial soil, vitialed air or crowded dwellings and defective iliet are factors which 
contribute lo-its fatality. Measles, in a school or family, is sure to spread, as the 
catarrhal stage, which is infectious throughout, is generally mistaken for a com- 
mon cold and no timely separation is attempted. Infection begins before the rash 
appears. After an attack of the measles isolation for at least thirty days shonld 
be required. Infection may cling to articles of clothing or linger in closed fooidb 
even longer than this length of time. 
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Stptiaemxa causes nearly six thouEand deaths BDnually. This aSeclion orig' 
inatea from the introduction of septic or putrid matter into the blood; a poiiooing 
from absorption of the chemical product of patretaction. Impure air, especially 
that which emanates from decomposing animal matter, crowding together a num- 
ber of peiHons with Buppnrating wounds, neglect in removing the discharges and 
ejtcretiona from sick persons, and imperfect drainage and the puerperal condition 
f ATor the development of this disorder. It may also follow diseai« of important 
excretory organs, as Bright's disease, great nervous deprebsion, wounds, local inflam- 
mation and IS the gravest danger of many surgical operation)'. Prophylactic 
meaanres are suggested by the consideration of the foregoing causes. Scrupulous 
cleanliness and the iolcgrity and functional activity of the chief excretory oi^ans 
should be secnred in all cases of operation or injury in order that decomposition 
of the discharge or the accumulation of efTele material in the blood may be 
guarded against. 

Seri^ala caiuee five thousand deaths annually, and over fifty per cent, of this 
martalily is with children under five years of age. But our census does not tell us 
of the many thoupand children annually bom into the world with frail constitu- 
tions who live on doomed to blindness, deafness and HFe-loDg deformity and misery, 
due to this malady, for in a vast majority of instances it is a disease hereditarily 
acquired. Ita cauaea mainly lie beyond the conception of the infant, and prevent- 
ive measures have reference to the marriage of unhealthful individuals, which 
ought to he controlled in every civilized country by legislative enactment. 

EryiiptUia causes annually over 4,0(J0 deaths, more than one-third of thin fatality 
also occuring amongst children under five yean of age. This affection is undoubt- 
edly infectious and inoculable, as hospital experience has amply demonstrated, but 
the development of the disease depends, to a great extent, upon the patient and 
his surroundings. Constitutional predisposition is hereditary, and is increased by 
previous attacks. Disease of some important viscus, especially liver and kidneys, 
and the presence of a wound lend to develop the malady. It is said to be most 
common in women, especially at the menstrual period. Intemperance and want of 
proper food are great predisposing causes. It is said to be most common in spring 
and autumn. Of other predisposing causes to be observed and guarded against 
overcrowding in hospitals and prisons, lack of ventilation and cleanliness, bad food 
and impure water should be mentioned as of most importance. Meteorological 
coDditions, as east winds, low temperature, excessive moisture, cold and heat, with . 
attendant perturbation of physiological function may be considered as a cause of 
its epidemic prevalence, itnd the type of the disease varies in different outbrealts. 

RheumatUm ia the cause of over 3,000 deaths annually, the fatality tieing due, 
no doubt, to hyperpyrexia, affection of the meningea of the brain, but most gener- 
ally to complicating heart disease. This disease, like pneumonia and acute bron- 
chitis, belongs to temperate rather than cold climates. Il is met with in tropical 
countries, such as the East Indias and Egypt, but U unknown in the polar regions. 
Of the predisposing causes, more than one-fourth of the cases can lie traced to in- 
heritance. Previous altacltB. increase its liability to return. It is not uncommon 
either in children or in persons past middle life. The great majority of first at- 
tacks occur, howevor, under thirty years of age, and the larger proportion between 
sixteen and twenty-five. Laborious outdoor occupations, in which persons are ex- 
posed to cold and wet, poverty, and the many evils associated with these, contribute 
in furnishing the largest percentage of cases. It is not uucommon in warm weather 
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on account of frequency of chills from overheating. It niHy Huddeuly make its ap- 
pearance afl*r a Bprain, or other injnry-to a joint, whicli maj' also determine the 
distribution of the disease in articulations. An attack of acute rheumatism is occa- 
sional)}' referred to deranKement of digestion, and the function of the liver, espe- 
ceially in aubjecte who have previously suffered. Indulgence in abundant rich or 
indigestible food will certainly determine a relapse in persons convalescing from 
the diseane, and may possibly induce an attack in the predisposed. Depressing 
bodily or mental influences, and, possibly, simple menial despondency, may act in 
this way in different instances. 

GerAro-Spi«at E;r>er m tjie cause of nearly 3,000 deaths annually. Of this num- 
ber over 50 per cent, occur with children under five years of age. 

Its development is favored by over-crowding residefice in damp localities, foul 
air and unwholesome food. It is epidemic, but not contagious. 

Cholera Morbvx causes about 2,000 deaths annually ; over 25 per cent, of this 
mortality is reported among children under five years of age. This malady prevails 
most eitensively in July and Angust, when the variation of temperature between 
day and night is great Eihaustion of the nervous system Ijy heat favors its devel- 
opment as well an mental anxiety and overworli. Unwholesome food, impure water 
and offensive exhalations from filthy localities are among its principal exciting 

Vmerail Diteaia are reported as causing only about 1,200 deaths annually, bat 
evidently owing to an unwillingness upon the part of individuals or physicians to 
report the true nature of such maladies this estimate must be very inaccurate. 
Tlie deaths are mainly due to syphilis ; over one-third are among uewly-hom chil- 
dren under one year of age. It is estimated that in our large cities fully 6 per cent. 
of all the inhabitants are afTected with this disease. The whole number affected 
with the malady in the United States is believed to be about 2,000,000, while 200,- 
000 prostitutes are permitted to cumber the cities and towns of this country and to 
propagate the malady absolutely without an effort being made to suppress or con- 
trol the evil by legislative enactment. It is said that not less than 1,000 persona 
reduced to pauperism by this disease are supported by pu.blic expense in this State. 
All physicians of eiperience have witnessed the withering blight of this loathsome 
disease upon new-born babies, bnt from considerations of prudence have veiled the 
fact with the patronizing merey of their silence. It has been estimated that three- 
fourths of Ibe deaths of children under five years of age in our larger cities are 
due to this loathsome malady ; surely every thoughtful mind ought to be impressed 
with the necessity Of some efficient measures of arresting, by strict sanitary inspec- 
tion, this horrible corruption of blood in the constitutions of our race, which is so 
steadily multiplying the ills and miseries of human life. 

i^mufi'-pttF was the cause of only about nine hundred deaths in the United States m 
1880. No better argument than this in favor oF protective medicine is posstble- 
This malady during the previous century was justly regarded as the greatest 
scourge of mankind. Its fatality decimated in every decade the population of 
Europe. In France, before the discovery of Jenner, the mortality from this disease 
was 30,000 annually. In other countries it constituted fully one-tenth of their 
total mortality. To-day only the moat ignorant are responsible for the spread of 
this loathsome plague of former ages. No truth is more fully recognized by all 
intelligent people than that isolation and disinfection will control the spread of 
small-pox, and i( preventive medicine has demonstrated anything it has moat con- 
clusively shown that vaccination (and re-vaccination every six or eight years), gen- 
erally and systematically performed, will prevent its development. 
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Two other iniportaot lyoiotic diseases of great fatalitv did not prevail in 1880. 
We refer to cholera and yellcnc/eva: There in no reason why the former should ever 
be found in this country if its importation is prevented. It can not prevail here 
except bj introductioo from foreign lands; but when il exists in Europe it ha» 
never yet failed to come as an unwelcome visitbr among ue. Entering our great 
seaport towns it is rapidl; transmitted by Rteamboals and railroad cars into the 
nnmerous towns and cities located on these chaunels of travel and commerce. But 
it is well known that by proper sanitar}' ineBeures it can he kept out of our coun- 
try, and even stamped out if by chance it flndij lodgment here. Owing, however, to 
n^Iigehce and indifference in thJK regard our mighty cation did but little to pro- 
tect our population during its last visitation, and in 1873 it iuT&ded thirteen Stales 
and spread terror and denolation among the inhabitantt; of more than two hundred 
towns and cities. Neither are we powerlens against yellow fever. This malady, 
too, can be and has been controlled by rigid sanitation. Prior to 1805 it prevailed 
as for north as Boston, but owing to strict administration of sanitary laws no epi- 
demic of this disease has visited thai city during the present generation. The 
same is true of Providence, Hhode Island, Philadelphia suffered seventeen epi- 
demics of yellow fever prior to 1854; but the sanitary government has kept the 
city free from that date to thia. In New York, prior tu 1S22, epidemics of yellow 
fever were frequent and terrible, and in some years destroyed her citiiena hy thou- 
sands. Though the growth and density of the papulation of New York has been 
almost tlfe wonder of the world, the sanitary bureau has bLtnlshed ibe disease from 
that city, also and no epidemic of yellow fever has prevailed in the metropolis for 
more than a half a century This absence id any of these cities is not due to lack 
of facilities for impcrtation Perhaps not a year pa»>geb but nhat cases of yellow 
fever are taken from the shipping to the quarantine stations What these cities 
have done against this disease other cities can do and Ibis is equally true of other 
contagious and infectious maladies of exotic development But shall we only 
dread the pestilence that walketh in darkness and the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday? A distinguished *!outhem pbysician has «ell said that if cholera or 
yellow fever appears in a city in America the whole country becomes alarmed ; 
but we Amencins are absolutely indifferent to other preventable d seases, which 
yearly produce one hundred times greattr mortality than both of these maladies 
combined. It may be afely aflirmed tbat jellow feier and ch lera, which so 
alarm and hfirify our citiMns are iniiigniBcant in death dealing when compared 
with the more common diseases over which tnin h'ui absolute powers of control, 
and which he makes but little or no effort to prevent or mitigate. In 1873 the 
total mortality from the former was only 8,000, while in the same year the deaths 
from malarial, scarlet and typhoid fever, from dysentery, diarrhoea, and cholera 
infantum, from consumption, measles aiid whooping cough, aggregate alone no less 
than'192,000. Is life less valuable because sacrificed by the latter diseases instead 
of the former? "It is true that the havoc of yellow fever and eholer.i was far 
more rapid in destruction, but these diseases rarely afflict us more than once in a 
decade, while the others are always with us, reaping enormous harvests of death 
each year." 



In order to attain health and longevity we must constantly guard against the 
malific influence of impurity of atmosphere, water and food, the inheritance of a 
diseased constitution and exposure to contagious and infectious maladies. But 
individual effort can exercise but little Influence in protection against either of 
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these factors. The State la the delegated guardian of maa'x life, as well as his 
liberty and property. In all sections of this country thousands of infanls areannu- 
Hily born into the world inoculated with scrofula, Ryphilis, consuiDptian, epilepsy, 
ehorea, insanity, or the alcoholic diathesis, and this often to an nlarniing extent in 
the highest society of the nation. If the laws of the State are inadequate to pre- 
vent the marriage of diseased persons, and protect children from inherited maladies, 
such wrongs to society should be at least discouraged by an enlightened public 



Truly has it bmn Raid, " The cur^e causeless shall not come," and in this day of 
rapid transit the facilities for diffusion of contagiona diseases are such as to seri- 
ously threaten the welfare of every community. " Failure to exert con troUing power 
. over these affections, either through ignorance or negligence, renders the danger to 
mankind far greater in this period of advanced civilization than in any, even amid 
the gloom and desolation of the dark ages. No nation on the face of the globe is 
so constantly threatened with devastation from portable diseases as America. The 
immigration to this country of [jeople from all the lands of the earth is unprece- 
dented in the history of any other nation. Into our seaports are constantly landed 
enormous vessels filled with human freight, composed largely of the restlet^s, dis- 
satisfied, turbulent, poverty-stricken, dissaaed and oppressed people of all climes 
and nationalities. Into the great harbors of New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans 
and San Francisco hundreds of thousands of ragged, filthy and penniless new-made 
sovereigns, with their little handles packed amid the squalor and diseases of the 
dangerous homes from which Ihey emigrated, are hastily throwo upon the wharves, 
and by hundreds of fast boats are carried over thousands of miles of rivers or over 
the one liundred and twenty-live thousand miles of railroads, and ncattered into 
every community in America, and with them ars carried the infectiois diseases of 
the places from whence they came." And without national and State sanitary 
Buiveillance, both at ports of departure and upon arrival in onr harbors, the com- 
mercial stability, peace, prosperity and happiness of every community are daily 
jeopardized. Thus are these diseiyiCB readily brought into our cities, and as soon 
ae one is driven out another stares us in the face, and the only chance for protection 
in this day is for the municipality to keep skilled and faithful guardians on the 
alert to meet and conquer these direful affections. From what has been said con- 
cerning the predisposing influences of zymotic disease, we find that the best local 
sanitation against the development of anyone specific disease is almost equally 
valuable against another. For this reason no community is safe from this claaa 
of maladies as long as any one of them la prevalent and will aflbrd the best evidence 
for improved sanitation. No maxima are more true than a " Nation's health is a 
nation's wealth," and that " Nothing ia so costly in all ways as disease." 

But public health can only be advanced by organized effort upon the pan of 
municipal, State and National authorities, and fult^ empowered by law to enforce 
the requirements of their important trusts. The members of all organizations to 
secure these results should be chosen entirely with reference to ability and integ- 
rity. Children in all public schools should be educated to understand the ele- 
mental principles of physiology and hygiene Legislatorj should be educated to 
understand that the prosperity of our nation depends upon the health of its citi- 
zens. Engineers and architects should be educated to understand the most perfect 
sanitary arrangements for sewerage and ventilation in the construction of all resi- 
dential or public buildings. " Ministers of the Gospel should i>e educated to know 
that a violation of the laws of health is a violation of the laws of Qod, and thmt 
when the consumptive, the syphilitic or scrofulous man or woman enters the holy 



bonds of wedlock and the issueB of suck Ulurriagee die in infnncj and tbe7 are 
called upon to conduct the funeral servicee, that it in blasphemy to speak of suck 
a death as a manifestation of Divine Providence and loving care of the infant in 
removing it from future temptation and sin. When lymotic disease is decimating 
a filthy community, let them not insult God by praying that He wilt cease to kill 
the people." Let them remember that nature's inexorable laws are not suspended in 
this world for man's benefit, and that petitioning for a day of fasting and prayer, 
to induce the Heavenly Father to save them from pestilence, ia ineicusable, if not 
blasphemous ignorance, as long as towns and ciliei! are reeking with those causes 
and sources of contagion which breed such maladies. 

On the great plains of plague-stricken Asia, centuries before the Christian era, 
*he query : " Rhall such ills comfe by chance?" was then answered — 
" Like the Hly snake they come 
That stinga unseen ; tike the striped murderer 
Who waits to spring from the Karunda bush, 
Hiding beside the jungle path; or like 
The lightning striking these and sparing those, 
As chance may send." 
Shall the intelligent clergymen of to-day meet this problem with no more 
rational interpretation than the ancient Buddhists in the earliest dawn of the 
world's history? We trust not. But it is the physician after all who, by long 
■experience and the acquisition of the accumulated knowledge of the past, who 
-faioius concerning the causes and prevention of diseiae, and to him alone is in 
reality delegated the high and sacred obligation to preach the gospel of health. All 
accomplished and successful physicians are in these dayE< also intelligent sanitarians. 
And rttognizing that the health of communities and even i.f nations often depends 
upon the health of individuals, they, with unselfish devotion to public interect, 
seek to inculcate among " the laity " all knowledge that experience and observation 
have taught relating to {lersonal and domestic hygiene, in order that the greatest 
good may result to the greatest number. Under this policy results of the most 
important character are constantly being obtained in what is termed public hygiene. 
Even by the moat rudimentary or imperfect methods of sanitation, which as yet 
alone h practicable, the most terrible forms of disease have been banished. The 
plague and leprosy have been practically obliteraleU in every civilized country, and 
-other contagious and infectious diseases have assumed a much milder form. 
With more efficient sanitary measures all of the so-called zymotic and ipecijk /aiiw 
of disease which have so scourged the world will certainly become more aod more 
rare, if they do not altogether disappear. 



BY H. V. 8WBRINGEN, . 

Having been requested to contribute somethint; for the present Annual Bepoct 
of the Indiana Stale Board of Health, in casting about for a subject, the idea sug- 
gested itself to my mind that I could not better serve the people of the great Stale 
«f Indiana, the laity, into whose hands numerous copies will he likely to fall, than 
to point out some of the forma of quackery imposed upon them, to the end that 
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they may in tie future learn to diBcriminate between the ilu^lerU phyeiciaD, honaat 
in hifl purpose, who consecralefl hie ali to the service of his profession, doing with 
his might what hia hands and his talents find to do, and tlie brazen-faced, impu- 
dent qnack, who preys upon the credulity, the physical and the uionetary eystems- 
of the populace. 

Quackery has ever been a most prolific theme fur the medical-journal contrib- 
utor, or the medical-college valedictorian, but the special form of il which Hhall, 
on the present occanion, occupy our attention — t. e,, the quackery of the pulpit, 
practiced only by those who use the pulpit to advertise their business — has received 
but little notice. 

The ranks of the medical profesoion, representing the various schools or 
" pathies " extant, have become so crowded, competition has become so fierce and 
keen, that all kinds of schemes have heeu resorted to in order to secure practice. 
One of these comparatively modern departures is so diabolical in its conception . 
and sacrilegious in its practice that it deserves not only the swift condemnation of 
the protessiona it outrages — those of medicine and theology— but the severest 
rebuke and most supreme contempt of the laity whom it is intended to reach and 
control. 

As may now be anticipated, 1 refer to the medico- theological practitioner, or 
preacher-doctor, who wields a most potent lever for purely selfish purposes in his 
use of the Christian pulpit. It is a species of quackery more contemptible than 
that practiced upon the street-corner, accompanied by the song and dance of the 
low comedian, and the extraction of molars in the vulgar gaze nf the curious 

Before proceeding further in the contemplation of this subject, I wish to slate 
that whatever strictures I may make upon this class uf quacks, they are nut in- 
tended for any, if such there be, who are honest in their purpose and pure in 
motive, though erring in judgmi;nt or led astray, perhaps, by precept and ex- 
ample, 1 would be the last man on earth who would stoop to wound intentionally 
the feelings of a pure Christian gentleman. I was myself raised iu the church 
upon the pastures of which the preacher-doctor principally fattens, and shall ever 
hold dear the religious instruction imparted by u Cliristian parent. But when I see 
preacher-doclorsresorttoalUhepettylittle tricki practiced by the veriest quacks, and 
violate openly the code of ethics of their profeseionis, or one of their professions^ — a 
code the lessons and principles of which they affect to revere and to teach and incul- 
cate into the minds of their brethren — I feel it my duty to treat the subject of" 
medico-theology somewhat in extenso, and there is no more proper place for such 
treatment than in the annual report of a Slate board of health, * 

I disclaim any personality in my treatment of the subject in its general aspects. 
My aim is at the class of preacher-doctors, and not at any individual member 
thereof, so that the charge of being actuated by a spirit of animosity or personal 
jealousy can not in reason be urged against me. The individual who is in pos- 
RCHSion of attainments that excite my jealousy is also in possession of that moral 
character that will command my respect and consideration. 

What I may have to offer upon the subject, however mildly and respectfully 
written, will antagonize certain persons and thvir friends, I have not the least 
doubt, but that this fact constitutes a valid reason why the truth and sound doc- 
trine should be suppressed, I most unequivocally deny. Not a single step in 
advance, in all the history of the past, has ever been made in science, politics or 
religion, that did not antagonize certain persons and their friends. An article upon 
the subject of prostitution, n theme eminently proper for discussion in a Stale Board. 
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-of Health Report, mi);ht with equal propriety be objected to becaliee it antagonized 
•certain peisons and their friends If tbere be a single representative of the class 
T am opposing of the opinion that the position 1 assume in regprd to it is unten- 
able, unjust and nnsnund he will no doulit have an opportunity to ventilate hia 
-views in the same tnedium which conttins mv own, and thus may truth finally 
triumph, and the grand object of a Stale Board of Health be attained" in every 
particular, direct and indiretL 

There are thousands ot peopM the world over who think that a doctor must 
necetaarily be a much better phvfician by being al-to, at the same time, a preacher. 
Upon this cla^ of people the preacher doctor has hia eye, and from which he re- 
ceives his eubgistenee They are, generally church membera, and are readily duped 
and humbugged, as is proven by the fact that (he vender oE patent medicines re- 
ceives greater returns from advertisements placed in their religious, church or 
denominational papers, than he does from the same placed in the daily secular 
press. And how often do we see in our daily papers the prefix "Rev," before the 
name of a vender of a remedy, inttnded only to catch this same class of persons, 
for whii;b the preacher- doctor has laid his trap. 

If, aa was written or published a short time since in the Lancet and Clinic: "No 
decent physician ever advertises himself in the newspapers or parades himsell be- 
fore the public in other ways," be true, what must be said o£ the man who not only 
reaorls to these practices, but adds thereunto the quackery of the pulpit? The same 
journal answers the question when it says:— "A theological quack is the most con- 
temptible character that could be conceived." etc., etc. It is in the interest, there- 
fore, of the lay reader that this subject should.be difcusEied in its bearing upon the 
preservation of public health. The minds of the laity should be disabused of the 
idea that a practitioner of medicine must necessarily be a much better physician 
by reason of his being alno at the same time a local preacher. On the contrary, I 
«hall endeavor to convince them by unanswerable, logical argument, or, rather, 
ordinary common sense, that a preacher-doctor must, necessarily, he neither a good 
physician nor a good preacher. 

On page 24 of Dr. D. W (^alhell'a recent book entitled "The Physician Him- 
eelf," etc., occurs the following sensible advice: "Avoid double callings. Divorce 
medicine from everything else," etc. etc. 

It ought to be a self-evident proposition to' every sane person that no man can 
be a physician and a preacher and do justice to either profession thereby represent- 
-ed. The science of medicine comprises so vast a field that it is impossible for the 
mind's eye to take in the landscape in its entirety, a proposition that seems to be 
fully demonstrated by the fact that the disposition of the profession of the present 
-day is to divide itself into specialties. Each of the departments of the profession 
faas grown or expanded itself into a great branch of science, and any single section 
is sufficient of itself to occupy the lifetime of the student in working out and 
studying it in detail. It is therefore not possible for the human mind to embrace 
all of these departments in their whole extent or relations to each other. The man 
who attempts to get a smattering of everything that is going, on the wing, robs his 
patients and his profession of time and attention that is justly their due. As 
showing the manner in which the Philadelphia Conference of the M. E. Church 
bandies the preacher-doctor, I copy the following from the Nck York Times: 

"Annually there are turned out from the University of Pennsylvania and the Jef- 
ferson Medical Collei^, representing the old school of practice, and the Hahnemann, 
the new school, about 500 doctors. Some bogus medical colleges, with high soiud- 
■ng titles, have sprung here in consequence of the high standing of the regular 
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collegPB. One of these has been dlacovered in the Philadelphia Univernily of Med- 
icine and Surgery, where diplomas could be had upon the payment of a amall 
amount cif money, and the applicant given the right to begin the practice of med- 
icine at unce. TiiiB institution was managed, until a few yean ago, by Dr. William 
Payne, who figured enlensively in the George O. Krana case. He cloaed the pla«e 
out lo a party of Methodist ministers, v>ko preached on Sundays and ran the eolUge dvrinff 
Ike week. The Efv. T. B. MiU^. M. D., wot Dean, the Bet. WiUiam Major, M. D., 
Secretary, and the Eev. W. V. B. Ingraham, M. D.. was President. These vtea were alt 
KeU knoiim in the Phiiadeiphia Conference, and their standing in the church served fkeir 
purposes Kelt in leading many persoTis to become sttidenis <U their college. 'Jvo weeks ago 
John Norris, of the Philadelphia Record, called at the eollege (?) and paid Dean 
Miller $25, in return for which he received a certificate entitling him to begin the 
practice of medicine immediately. Then the exposure began, and has been carried 
on since with unremitting energy. It was developed that the charter under which 
the institution operated was repealed by the Legislature in 1872, but this has not 
prevented the faculty from ieauing diplomas. Men who had attended at this place 
only four months had been given diplumat^. Among these was Frank Gratton, 
who will he rememl>ered as a witness In the I^troumeille mnrder trial, at Albany, 
in June, 1879. He had a diploma from thie college, but waa only here a short 
time. While all these flagrant violations of the law have been shown, and the 
evidence haa been at hand, the District Attorney of the county has seen fit to allow 
this institution (o continue its operations. The Methodist Church, however, took 
up the fight against its minislere, and the annual Conference, which adjourned last 
night, appointed a court to try the Dean ahd Secretary of the bogus college. Both 
men were tried, and the result was that Dean Miller was expelled from the church 
and the Conference, and the Bey. Mr. Major, M. D., wa-s suspended for one year." 

A fine posse of preacher-doctors, surely. Is there any oiher evidence watited 
of their motives than is contained In the foregoing? 

It is a notable fact t^iat many preacher-doctors are seldom found in the Sunday 
School or in the prayer- meeting "where two or three are gathered together in His 
name." Such occasions dd not answer their purpose. They are ever at those times 
so harrastied by professional duties at all hours of the day and night, that they sel- 
dom find a quiet hour where care will not intrude. But give them an opportunity 
to appear before the great congregation,, and they will be sure to get in their work 
in the shape of the administration of the Lord's Supper, the delivery of a tem- 
perance lecture, or a sermon upon the relations of Christianity to the practice of 
medicine, taking " Luke, the beloved physician," as the text. With such opportu- 
nities as these before them, they will break ofl' an egagement with a patient to fill 
a subsequent one with an audience, feeling asnured that should the patient pass 
into the hands of another physician duriug their absence, they will make sufficient 
impression upon the audience they address to more than compensate them for the 
loss sustained. They are always to be found in nightly attendance upon an enthu- 
siastic protracted meeting, also. 

In order to Khow the purity of purpose of at least a few members of the clats, I 
am obliged to appeal to individual facta, though not to individual names. Upoit 
one occasion I examined a preacher-doctor, who, though then in charge of a con- 
gregation, nss a candidate for graduation at a certain medical college. He said 
he thought a diploma would be ''a nice thing to fall back on " should anything 
happen bim, and that a little practice among his flock would very materially aid 
in swelling the amount of bis revenue. He was given the very simplest examina- 
tion and failed to answer one question correctly in ten. He could not give me tb« 
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Boarce of opium, the officinni preparatioD» ialo wliich it enteri m an ingredient, 
nor their doses. On another occasion I asked another preacher-doctor the dose of 
" ma^oniam." Hu answered, "About Wn to fifteen grains" Most persons are satis- 
fied with the smell of cr an accidental inunction of their fingers with this article, 
without suhmitting to its iDtemsl admiDislration \.nd siitl another preacher- 
doctor seeking a dipluma, who stated that he had conniderable experience as a 
druggist also, did not actually answer ten questions la twentj quizzes on materia 
medics and therapeutics, the veri branch in which lie claimed to be better posted 
than in all others. 

Preacher-doctors are continuallj exhorting physicians to maintain the dignity 
of their profession and observe stnillj the code uf ethics of the American Medical 
Association. Thej are large dealers in sentiment. Now, the world ia full of ran- 
timent; beautiful sentiment, lofty sentiment, grand sentiment; and when it eman- 
ates from men whose lives are in accord with it haw noble and refreshing it is. 
But, ever since Judas kissed Jesus, sentiment has been very cheap ; everybody ip 
dealing in the article; eocli a drug in the moral market has it become that the 
man who indulges in very much of ic is at once suspected of attempting to run a 
corner in it. I am told upon reliable authority that there was once upon a time 
another member of the class, who, while delivering temperance lectures, delivered 
also witliln his stomach several glasses of beer upon several authenticated occa~ 

One would naturally suppose that a preacher-doctor would do the least to olTend 
the code of ethics of the American Medical Association, and yet the cutest, slyest, 
most cunning and most frequent and reckless newspaper advertisers and paragraph- 
isls ktiown to the profession, in certain parts of the country, were members of this 
class ; hardly an issue of any of the daily papers near them will occur but in 
them will be found the names of these "double-headers" in connection with some- 
wonderful operation they have performed or are about to perform, while at the 
Hame time they are incapable of writing a decent prescription or are actually com- 
mitting the most inexcusable blunders in therapeutics, diagnosis or surgery. 

It is certainly obvious to the most superficial observer that tbe preacher-doctor is 
denounced and disowned by both the professions be eodeavorB to represent. Metho- 
dist, Presbyteriao and Baptist ministers, from the pulpit and from the rostrum, 
speak boldly in no complimentary terms of the class, and the voice of the medical 
profession is no less unfavorable concerning it. 

Prof. Roberts Bartholow, in an address to a graduating class, spoke as follows: 
" For the physician, diligence in business means the entire consecration of his 
time and intellect to the service of his profession. For him, attention to other af- 
fairs sign ilies neglect of the one supreme purpose. Is it politics that withdraws 
him from professional pursuits? So influence could be more baneful. The poli- 
tical doctor ia never a great physician. Is It the church that absorbs his attention? 
Piety becomes the physician and eofoit«s his devotion to duty, but when the doctor 
aspires to the work of the minister and combines in his own person preacher and 
practitioner, he makes a sorry figure in both capacities. To. have a pew in the 
most fashionable church and to be called out betimes is a traditional but well un- 
derstood trick, no longer useful. The modern doctor is wiser. He attends tho 
minister gratuitously, superintends the Sunday. school, and is ready with prayers 
for the sick in the nature of exhortations to the healthy to avail themselves, when 
ill, of tbe services of so good a man." 

It can not be otherwi^ than that in this age of concentration of thought and 
study the taolivea of the preacher-doctor will be impugned. He has e 
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likened ntilo the dimlDiitive but very ambitious bantiun hen that endeavored to 
hatch OD a <]<izen gootie eggs; her coDtiniied efforts to cover them nil not only re- 
sulted in spoiling the whole nest, but in ruin to hernelf. No mao can apiead him- 
self over BO much fiurface without being might; thin in some places. 

But how snugly ensconced is the preacher-doctor between theology and medi- 
cine! Theology on his left and medicine on his right. He is therefore, he thinks, 
entitled lo more consideration than (he ordinary minister because he can practice 
as well as preach, and to more credit than the ordinary physician because he can 
minister to the soul diseased as well as the body. 

But the duties o£ a preachtr-doclor are indeed onerous. To-day occupying the 
•highest seat in the synagc^ue ; lo-morrow giving character by his presence to some 
noted funeral ; here seen in full uniform in a masonic procession ; there showing 
himself at a Methodist picnic; yonder participating in a temperance meeting and 
now doing the agreeable at. a church social; in the morning preaching and in the 
"witching hour of night" practicing the resurrection of the dead; this week pre- 
scribing for some poor devil and next week preaching his funeral sermon; here 
signing a marriage certificate and there signing a mortuary report; now searching 
for gall-stones at a poitl morieai, then administering the holy sacrament or making a 
digital examination ; here smoking and chewing and spitting, and there pushing 
his way, uninvited and chair in hand, from a modest seat with the audience in the 
synagogue, to a conspicuous position in or near the pulpit. 

Kow, if the idea suggests itself to the mind of the reader that preacber-doclors 
clothe themselves in the livery of the court ot heaven tor the purpose of serving 
the devil, ' and that, if the object at which they aim justifies the means they em- 
ploy to attain it, the church is fit only for the prostitution of her pulpit to the sec- 
ular advancement of her ministy,— if such a- thought arises, choke it down in- 
stantly, for that will be considered persecution and jealously. 

It ought to he unnecessary, then, in this, the evening of the nineteenth century, 
to inform tbe lay reader, that by the better class of physicians, well aware ot the 
difficulty of fully mastering even a single branch of their profession, and by the 
better class of ministers, who find an abundance of mental pabulum in the theo- 
logical fields of thought to occupy their whole lives, preacher-doctors are regarded 
with feelings akin to pity and contempt. It may have been well enough in the 
days of St. Luke for a man to preach and practice medicine — a time when the pul- 
pit waa not used as an advertising medium — but the necessity for so doing has long 
since ceased to exist, and, if he were to return to our world today, he would not 
recognize his professions, so great has been their development. As already stated, 
there may be some preacher-doctors who are imbued with the spirit which actuated 
the practioner in Iho days of St. Luke, but the fireat majority of the subjects I 
have met or ot which I have read, can hardly be considered worthy representatives 
of the class, or they would scorn to lend themselves to a violation of the code ot 
medical ethics, or to a participation in the machinations, petty strifea, groveling 
designs and artful intrigues which are too often associated with the secular pro- 
fessions, though are not necessarily ot them. 

This class of physicians are also given to the most reckless exaggerations in 
their reports of theic cases. Time will not permit me to enter into detail upon 
this matter, I could cite numerous examples in which by sheer fraud they have 
succeeded in worming themselves into the medical literature of the times. Thus 
may it be seen, however, to what base uses the pulpit and the medical press, and, 
likewise, the secular and religious press may be put to further the selfish interests 
of the quack. It is thus that the honest, pure, earnest student of medicine becomes 



misled in his search after truth. Medicine as a science ie inexact enough at it» 
best iritliout the necessity of resorting (o any such dishonest extraneous aid. There 
is nothing that renders a medical journal so valoable lo the profession as truth,. 
honor and integrity upon the part of its contributors. If aknowled^of medicine 
i$ valuable, it is only so in proportion to its accuracy. As we rely on history only 
when we have confidence in the veracity of the historian, so should we rely on 
papers on medical subjects only when we have confidence in the veracity of their 
authors. The medical journal of tn-day should he as nearly as possible a perfect 
living record, a history whose pages must ever be open to receive the observations 
which are constantly being made by those who are honestly engaged in scientific 
pursuits ; a record from which the physician may at any time ascertain reliable in- 
formation upon the many varie.d subjects it presents ; and the position of medi- 
cine as a science muet eventually result from a re-arrangement of the innumerable- 
details which accurate observation may disclose and unfold. It is necessary 
and often advantageous to look bnck upon the pa^t and aee-what has already been 
done, so that its venerable facts may not be lost sight of, but grouped in series 
with the extensively verified experiments and observations of the present day. It 
is by observation only that medical science can either be created or perfected; con- 
sequently false and imperfect observations form the greater obstacle to its improve- 
ment; hence, the most searchit^g scrutiny should be exercised upon the part of 
medical publishers into the character and standing of the authors of the contribu- 
tions they receive. The only way to remedy this unpleasant condition of the pro- 
fession is to agitate in it this hitherto overlooked and neglected question, and, so 
far' as the secular press is concerned, to educate the people upon the arte of the 
charlatan ; the latter more particularly is the object of this article. Every usefully 
educated man is a rallying point of progress In every direction, and they who 
multiply these nuclei of free thought, these watchfires of republicanism, are pa- 
triots in the truest sense of the term, and worthy descendants of those venerable 
sires, who, to purchase this right, staked in an hour of hope forlorn, their fortunes, 
their lives and their sacred honor. 

The ftad™t physician, the sincere, honest, educated practicfoner of medicine, 
would much prefer to practice his profession among the intelligent and educated, 
while the quack and impostor, the boastful pretender, wotild rather the masses 
should remain ignorant, especially upon matters pertaining to the science of med- 
icine. It is, however, still a fact, that many intelligent, well educated people, dis- 
play a wonderful ignorance of medicine as a science, and reason from the most un- 
tenable premises in relation thereto Many of the brightest lights of this and 
centuries past have been the dupes of charlatans. The sheer impudence of the 
latter haa, in not a few instances, forced them upon the favorable consideration of the 
former, and many an apparent victory has been achieved by pure "cheek," to use 
a term more forcible than elegant. " Fools will rush in where angels fear to tread." 
The ignorant pretender will venture where the modest, learned physician would 
tremble with a feeling of incompetence, the former occasionally reaping an acci- 
dental, unmerited reward, upon the principle, " nothing ventured, nothing won." 
The preacher-doctor, especially, will straightway approach a Qrons or a' Simpson, 
an eminent physician or a celebrated divine, with as much familiarity as though 
he ranked equally with them ; and, indeed, this is the impressions he desires to 
convey to the spectator. He will lock his arms with that of the hero of the hour 
upon the slightest, most formal acquaintance, and walk off as triumphantly as 
though he was the hero and his companion was seeking the honor of his company. 
Upon alt public occasions he may be seen occupying, without invitation — he never 
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waits for an invitntion, that being bnt a mere matter of form, anyhow — a coDspic- 
uoas seat, arising betimes, ostensibl; for some verj important reanon, that he may 
be the obEterved of all the observers, disiriag that no one of the great audience 
should depart -without the knowledge of hit presence, or that the observing stran- 
ger may inquire of his seatmate ; "Who is that importaat^ loo king gentleman now 
standing upon the rostrum?" He watches eagerly and wistfully those having 
charge of the eierciaes, hoping that an invitation may soon be extended to him 
" to participate," and, if not extended, he will manufacture some kind of an ex- 
cuse for participating anyhow, thus enabling him to add another to his many ad- 
vertisements. He will even turn his excuse into aome kind of an advertisement. 
Advertising, unique, peculiar advertising, is his buaine^, his fort, his stock in trade, 
his specialty, his study. He lays awake at nights studying, not medicine, not dis- 
ease, not Burgery, not medical or theological ethics, not the all-absorbing question, 
"If a man die shall he live again?" not how can we reach the masses for their 
souls' interest, but how can we reach the masses for their purses; how can we best 
advertise ourselves. 

To all newspaper articles or communications to which the modest and learned 
physician would simply subscribe his name unadorned, he never fails to pile on 
the"M. D.," or " Dr.," or, if addressing a minister,_the "Rev." He gels in his work 
in a thousand diflerent ways; it is astonishing the multiplied resources which the 
preacher-doctor commands, and with what cunning he will turn the most appar- 
ently inxignifica'bt things and circumstances into account. He will squeeze and 
worm himself out of the small holes and tight places with wonderful alacrity, 
artfully dodging arguments or issues which, should he make an honest effort to 
meet and squarely discuss, would expose his ignorance; he is an adept in evading 
these results at every place except the witness-box as an expert. Occasionally he 
gets absolutely stuck ; if in a moral point of view, he will get right down upon 
his knees and ask forgiveness, not of the person wronged, but of the person or per- 
sons in authority, or whose business it is to investigate the wrongs he has com- 
mitted ; he will play upon the natural, human sympathies of these persons, even 
though he be obliged, himself, to kneel in the dust of humiliation and confess his 
cussedness. This procedure he considers much better than to allow his accusers or 
prosecutors to appsar against him more publicly, which would he ruin absolutum. 

Every case the preacher-doctor treats is most dangerously ill ; an acute follicu- 
lar pharyngitis is always with him, or, in his opinion, a diphtheria ; the mildest 
attack of any ailment ia extremely hasardous for several reasons. If the patient 
dies, (he friends will have been previously prepared for the dissolution, and not be 
taken so much by surprise, feeling that the doctor must be very "smart" to foretell 
the event, or well posted in prognosis, and they will not be apt to want a conaulta- 
tion, which might he disastrous to the attending physician by exposing his igno- 
rance. If the patient gets well, he will receive the more credit for having cured 
him. If he asks for a consultation, it is invariably with some one more ignorant, 
if possible, than he himself is, and, if the patient dies, the consultant gets the 
credit of killing him. He is up to all kinds of tricks. One woold suppose that he, 
of all others, was less given to them. If a preminent physician or minister in the 
community takea ill, be will visit him daily, ostensibly as a friend only, but 
knowing full welt that the public will very naturally suppose that he is the attend- 
ing physician, and that he must necessarily he a good doctor or Dr. So-and-so or 
Kev. So-and-so would not employ him. 

It is very natural for a physician with any considerable practice to be very 
jealous of it, and if at any time he is taken ill or for any reason becomes unable 



to attend to it, he is verj apt to place it, for the time being, into the hands of a 
practitioner who will be least calculated to retain any portion of it when he gets 
able to resume it. If there are any preacher-doetorb in the neighborhood, thej 
uFiually get these temporary practices, bBcause it i» presumed that their piety would 
prevent them from resorting to any underhanded means, having for their object the 
, robbery of one or more patients. Under these circumatainGes the preacher-doctor 
mftkes the very best of his opportunity, and get« in hie work with amaEing cute- 
nesB, covered by the cloak of the other half of his calling. 

How to gain reputation and consequently a large practice in the shortest possi- 
ble period of time, is a conundrum that has ever racked the brains of the young 
physician, and of lale years occasions him far more distress and anxiety than did 
the probability, aye, po88L6(fify, of failing in obtaining h is ' diploma. If it was as 
easy to get a large, G rsl -class, J ncr alive practice, and retain it, as it is to get a di- 
ploma in the majority of the schools of this country, the young practitioner of the 
present day would have uninterrupted sailing into the port of wealth, ease and 
reputation. There are various methods adopted by men in the profession for 
the solution of the above problem, but they all resolve themselves into the one 
general method, that of advertising. Although advertising in the public press is 
obnoxious to, and in direct violation of the spirit and the letter of the code of 
ethics of the American Medical Association, it does not, in many instances, seem 
to make any difference to certain members oE the profession. They will advertise 
anything and everything, no matter how trivial or false it may be, in order to get 
their names in the papers, (o keep them before the people. They seem te vie with 
each other in constructing and publishing these newspaper paragraphs. Physi- 
cians claiming the utmost respectability, those who profess to be Christians and 
have attained unto the grace of sanctification, who, in fact, occasionally preach, 
are guilty of this open and flagrant violation of the code, and when expostulated 
with, will dodge the issue by saying that the ofiensive publication was made with- 
out their knowledge or consent, and that they have always requested the reporters 
not to publish their names in connection with these items of practice. 

Of course, they do thus request, and the reporter understands all about it, but 
yet their names appear "all the same." It is a good deal like the notice of "cau- 
tion " printed on some patent nostrums for female complaints, a caution against 
their use under certain circumstances by reason of their tendency to produce abor- 
tion. This "caution" ia fully understood by the purchaser, and constitutes the- 
only recommendation of the article. But in the matter of advertising by physi- 
cians in the manner already noticed, this dodge will not answer. The code is ex- 
plicit on this point. A physician is forbidden by its provisions not only to volun- 
tarily publish his professional doings, but to allow, " to suffer," their publication. 

But, after ell, this disreputable practice will not always secure the desired re- 
sult. As a rule, those physicians whose names appear most frequently in the pub- 
lic press have the least amount of practice, and the better class of community will 
not be influenced te any great extent by this scheme, which is so well understood.. 
The public has become aware of all these tricks and artifices of the physician, and 
the latter will, in the end, certainly lose by them. To drive hurriedly by a church 
aa the congregation is leaving it, or lo be called out of the same during service,, 
will attract those only whose practice will stick to no physician. 

Another mode of advertising, of making an impreusion upon the public, and 
practiced by the medico- theological practitioner, is to get one or two most intimate 
friends — without his knowledge, (^amrst — to go around with a subscription paper 
for the purpose of purchasing a present for him, to be presented publicly, in the 
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presence of the reporters and as many influential cilizeos as ran be inveigled, as a 
-complete surprise and in token of his man; eBiimable qualities of head and heart. 
This artifice, if properly and carefully conducted, will Boinetimes work well with 
. the unsuapecling. But it is extremely risky and hazardous; not a few of the like 
iiave heen exposed by the hired girl or one or more of the innocent children. 

Another scheme is to become connected with or organise a medical college, 
where the preacher- doctor constitutes himself, elec:s binifelf a professor. But the 
pablic is getting on to this, also. Medical colleges are becoming too numerous; 
the woods are full of them; every cros»-roada has one or more, each " raising the 
standard of medical education," " for the present session, however, it is optional 
with the student" whether the "standard" is raised or not. ( Vide various medical 
college announcements.) 

ADother scheme to get practice, which very nat'irally includen all other Hcbemes, 
if I may judge by experience and observiition, is to become a local preacher and 
circulate around in the various pulpits every semi-occasion ally, preaching upon 
"the relations o[ Christianity to the practice of medicine," taking Luke, the be- 
loved physician, as the text. This will make a powerful impression on the unsophis- 
ticated young convert, the unsuspecting old brothers and sisters, nnd bring many a 
dollar that would not otherwise be secured. But the operator must be careful to 
have hia daily walk and converaalion correspond with his profrseinnH, or exposure 
will be sure to follow soon or late. 

In a lecture delivered at the Court House in Jackson, Ohio, before the Ohio 
Valley Medical Society, May 10, 1883, by Dr. A. L. Knight, of West Columbia, 
West Virginia, the Doctor paid his respects to the preacher-doctor aomewhat in 
length. 1 wish I had space to give his remarks in full. I quote only a few of 
them : " Please notice that I use the word profession in the singular. I aay, 
-without fear of successful contradiction, that it is not within the intellectual 
capacity of any man to successfully and practically follow any two or more of the 
learned professions. » * * Kow, I have the highest respect for the man of 
God who walks in the footsteps of his Divine Master, who, with a contrite, humble 
hear), strives, by constant meditation, to learn the true mysteries of godliness, who 
searches the scriptures in all their various reading, reads the multitudinous cora- 
mentators who have labored in the same caus^, who, in fact, devotes hia best 
«nergies in the cause of his profession, and for no other motive than the salvntion 
of Bouls. But tor the local preacher with a secular bi.sineBS, who invades the 
sanctuary in a hypocritical spiril, and simply unes the pulpit as an advertising 
medium for his business, trade or profession I have the most supreme contempt. 
• « s Writers on political economy urge a division of labor as the mo>l con- 
ducive means to skilled labor, h « •■ History informs ua that the most pro- 
gressive, useful and celebrated men have been those who devoted their whole 
energies for the accomplishment of the best results in their special pursuits in the 
■various avocations of life. This being granted, with what diorespeet should we 
look upon the ' Jack of all trades and master of none.' " 

And now, in conclunion, I desire to say that I have no objections to any man 
engaged in any of the ordinary secular busines'ies of life being a local preacher; 
such a combination is well enough perhaps. Paul, I believe, was a sail maker. 
But I hold that it is utterly impossible for a man to be a preacher and a physician 
and be able to do justice to either profession thereby represented, and the motives 
of the man who attempts to pursue both professions may wfll be questioned. 

I am well aware tliat the objection to the church which is urged because of the 
immorality of many of her members, is deficient in sound reasoning. The de- 
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fective character and the hypocritical conduct of a portion of it£ merely noniinat 
members can not, in equity, be adopted as a criterian by which to judge uf the 
merits of any instilution. The mortifying fact muHt be conceded, while it is 
deeply deplored, that through laxity of vigilance on the one hand, and decay of 
discipline on (he other, the church has too often been polluted by the unhallowed 
CootslepH of the licentious and the base. The sin of such miwreanls must lie at 
their own door. The church ought not, in reasuu, to suffer from the conduct of 
the hypocrites within its enclosures, and the discerning portion of mankind will 
ever be more just than to visit upoD the whole church the vices of some of it« 
recreant members. They will not condemn it because bad luen dishonor it. As 
well might we pronounce the beautifully chiseled column inelegant because here 
and there upon its shaft were seen the dLsfigurations produced by the corrosions 
of time. If the church may be justly censured because bad men are found among 
its members, then, by parity of reason, it should be commended when good men . 
are enrolled among its constituency. 

But the church should, as much a possible, avoid even the appearance of evil, 
aod her pulpit especially should be guarded nith zealous care. The eyes of the 
world are now, more than ever before, intently fixed upon the Christian church, 
and her progress watched with unusual interest TheTe should be a few more 
Philadelphia conferences scattered throughout the country, to rtd the church of 
(he unworthy preacher-doctor, who plays no part in, but interferes with the speedy 
evangelization of the world. The church throughout the laud EhouliI pui^ her- 
self once in a hundred years at least of every veatige of effete matter. Nor should 
Ihe dose be administered by medico- theological quacks, but by those who live, 
move aod have their very being in the very ministry of Jesus Christ. 

I am not wholly unmindful of such lessons afl "Let him that is without sin 
among you cast the first atone; " "Judge not that ye be not judged ;" " First cast 
out the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the- 
luole otit of thy brother's eye." Nor am 1 entirely out of sympathy with that 
'doctrine that permits the tares to gro« along with the wheat, so leng a£ the 
former do not materially interfere with the growth of the latfer. It is a grand 
doctrine full of wisdom aud mercy. The fear expressed by the inspired writer, 
that in plucking up the tares the grain, the good seed, the wheal, may likewise be 
plucked up, has always appeared to ine peculiarly Christlike and self-evidently 
bom of Ood. But if I may be allowed to judge from the atrophied condition of a 
considerable portion of the grain, and the cyanotic hue it presents, the wheat of 
the church of the present dny is rudely choked by some means, and the inference 
naturally arises that tlie tares have taken possession of the field. The tares surely 
have no business in the pulpit. The pulpit certainly should contain nothing but 
the good grain, the good seed, the wheat, and it should be watched carefully by 
the husbandmen of the church. It should be weeded as ofter as ciccasion required, 
and, if attended to promptly, lliere will be no danger of plucking up a single stock 
of wheal. L snbmit the foregoing hastily- arranged thoughts for the purpose of 
counteracting as much as possible a growing evil, an abuse of two of the leading 
professions, heretofore not at all or insufficiently dwelt upon. 
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PLEA FOR CHILDREN, BORN AND UNEORS. 



State Boards oF Health sk not, like charitable ami benevoient InBtitutioiiEi, 

■established and BUstained wholly on humanitarian principlea, but they are largely 
maiatained on principles of political economy, conducive to the production of and 
proper sanitary care of a numeroua and healthy population, which is the prime 
requisite of a great and prosperous commonwealth. Granting that this is one of 
the cardinal aims of the board, it should guard sedulously the very portals of human 

■eiiatencc, erercising even more than a parental care over both the new bom and 
the unborn ; encouraKinic the largest production and wisest sanitary care of the 
former, and discouraging and punishing to the utmost extent of the law the 

Jestructiou of the latter. One of the very first divine injunctions contained in 
Holy Writ is, '■Multiply, increase, and till the land." 

The pessimist and misanthropist nonld doubtless hold that at this period of sin 
and sorrow it is not desirable or politic to encourage an increawot population, and 

-especially in Indiana, wher<t the population is already co-extensive with the corf 
fines of the State. ' But one who thus reasons mnsi indeed be a very superficial and 
UQwitty observer, since it is only necessary to consider that some of ilie old tranS' 
Atlantic countries like England and Germany, and even pome of the older States 
of our American Union, have a population many times double that of our own 
State to the square mile, and yet they are the most prosperous, contented, and 
happy commonwealths on the habitable globe. 

It is true that Indiana is comparatively a new State, and she has room for a 
large increase in her population, but she hati long since passed that period in her 
destiny when it was practicable to obtain colonieK of large sije of industrious and 
thrifty people of either domestic or foreign birth, our public domain being nearly 
all seized and settled, although some of it sparsely. Such being the case, our 
increase of population of late year<i has been very miscellaneous, almost coBmc>-> 
palitan, indeed, and tending too much to the adventurous. Nothing is so desirable 
as tending lo the moral and material prosperity of the State, at this particular era 
of her history, as a healthy and normal increase of her indigeuous population, 
and, as I will endeavor to demonstrate further on in these paragraphs, this latter 
increment is the very one that is n(fw, and has been for a decade or so, attempted 
wickedly to be kept in abeyance, and the void is being filled by a less substantial 
and less desirable immigration. 

Now, as to the sanitary care of new-born babes and children of a lender age, 
most persons, doubtless, will hold that their parents, and especially mothers, are 
best qualified to deal with this question of the welfare of their own oTsprtng. This 
'is true only to a certain extent; true as to the personal wants and little a 
to those of tender age; but there are many other matters pertaining to diet, t 
perature and clothing about which the advice of a wise and experienced s: 
would be of incalculable value in conducting children safelv through childhood to 
sound and robust manhood and womanhood. 

One of the most striking and saddest things that one from (be Southern States 
observes in passing through the cemeteries of the great Nirlhwestern Stales of our 
I7nion is the very, very large proportion of short graves mute reminders of sad 
■bereavement and anguish ! It is difficult for one who has not had this experience 
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to imagine what mournful impresBiona iueh a fipeetacle engenderB — houBeliolds de- 
pleted, fond and valid hopes crushed, and ambitions ruined forever by the impartial 
and voracious destroyer 1 The causes are in part unavoidable, and in part, 1 think, 
measurably avoidable. The rigorous climate, the prime cause, is oE course un- 
avoidable; the temperature, diet, clothing and the genera! regimen can be very 
greatly modified and coutrolled ; and; in my opinion, much of the trouble is due to 
an injudicious management ol these latter. About twelve years ^o the writer for 
the first lime traveled over Indiana, Illinois and lona to a considerable extent, 
passing most of the winter and spring of 1673-74 in Central Iowa, and it was in 
the latter where the observations were most critically made. 

The shire town at which I sojourned was about fifteen years old, and the settlers 
in the county of more than twenty years' duration were very few. The people, gen- 
erally, were occupying their first permanent dwellings ; the houses were all wooden 
and very small, very close, double lined, and interlined throughout and overhead 
with a kind of very thick paper. They were very neat withal, and well suited to 
keep out the cold. • In each of the very small rooms into which these houses were 
cut up was a baae-burner stove, which was twice or thrice larger than necesnary to 
properly heat these rooms, kept red hot from morning till night, and generally 
from night till morning; and, consequently, the rooms were kept so sliflingly hot 
that a handful of powder would almost ignite if thrown out into the room. The 
: stores, churches and places of amusement were feelingly kept at B. temperature even 
higher. Out of such hake-ovens as these, infants and children of tender age were 
almost daily carried into a temperature of from twenty to twenty-two degrees below 
zero during the winter months, Un all sides the children were sick and dying of 
bronchitis, pneumonia and pleuro-pneumonia ; and almost invariably dying, for I 
heard of very few getting well who were reported as being very ill. The cause of 
so much sickness and death seemed unmistakable to me. The transition from the 
-extreme temperature within doors to the opposite extreme without was absolutely 
greater than mortals of a tender age could endure. There were seemingly no other 
adequate causes for so much sickness in that region, either meteorological or telluric; 
tJie air was invariably dry and fine, there was not a drop of rain from December to 
March,' and very little snow and slight accumulation of it, and no thaw. 

The diet and clothing, too, of infants are almost invariably faulty, with a 
strong leaning in both toward excess, and more especially where the parents have 
the means to indulge tills mistaken exhibition of affection. How often we are 
■called upon to behold the spectacle of a very small bulk of baby and a very large 
bundle of clothes. They must put on their short skirts and long gowns, linen ones 
and flannel ones, plain ones and fancy ones. The articles of dress should be as few 
and as simple as are consistent with comfort and decency; and on going out in 
• cold weather comfort and safety should be secured by resorting to an abundance of 
light and warm wraps. 

Errors in diet are less common than those of temperature and dress, yet they 
are amazingly frequent and shockingly absurd. Just as soon as the young hopeful 
is the possessor of two or four teeth, and long before it ceases to nurse, with an air 
of pride and triumph, its imprudent mother boasts that it eats much the same diet 
as older children and others, such as meat and potatoes, apples and bananas, can- 
' dies, confectioneries and tbe like. It would seem that the slightest physiological 
wit or maternal instinct, or even common sense, ought to dictate a more rational 
diet. 

Any discussion of the feature of this subject pertaining to an increase in the 
.new-born necessarily involves the consideration of the destruction of the unborn, 
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for the latter ie but a, corollaty of the former. The exercise of any concern aboat 
the welfare of the unboro by the optimiet and philanthropist would doubtieen Eeent 
like a paradox to many of the unwary, who, lured by a false and fatal delustoa,. 
trust that the hope and joy of approaching maternity, and the anxiety for personal 
health and welfare would invariably prompt mothers to scrupulously and unceas- 
ingly guard against any and all causes which could vitally interrupt the anie-natal 
growth and wellfare of her offapring. But, alas I how delueive are such expecta- 
lions in many, very many, casec. 

The unwitting causes of disaster at this period of human existence are compa,r- 
atively few, but yet they are sufficiently frequent to enlist the atlention of the earnest 
sanitarian and philanthropist. But, fihadeH of HippocralesI it is the voluntary, 
deliberate, and importunate desire of very many young wivea who are about to 
become mothers in these degeuerale times, either to tliwart reproduction or disturb- 
gestation, if the latter be already the condition. It niUKt be the common experi- 
ence of physicians in this locality to have young married women come to them Sind 
importune them mo^t r-ealously and piteoasly, either to establish some bar to con- 
cepticm or, as tlie case may be, to dethrone the f<etation already existing. Jost as 
EOOD as that periodical monitor and physiological emblem of her sex is conspicuoas 
by its absence, if only for a few dayf, and to her a sure harbinger of fructification, 
she liastens to her doctor, or nome doelor, and importunes him to rescue her from the- 
impending calamity ! If she be nnlllparous, the plea is that in these times of 
fashion and frivolity maiernity is undesirable and shocking for a period of less 
than three years after wedlock. In the case of the multiparous, considerations of 
health, comfort, social requirements and obligations and financial stresK preclude 
the desirability or even practicability of any increase in family re.iponsibilities. 

The cases under consideration belong alpine to those in legal and holy wedlock,, 
in the best social and moral standing, and to whose descendents the commonwealth 
should look in a large measure for material to Gil her high stations and maintain 
her justly high renown. In these remarks no notice is taken of the score.s of 
illegitimate cases that yearly beset eyery physician in this community with piteous 
appeals to rescue them from their shame and impending di^race. But, disclaim- 
ing even a fortuitous championship of any religious sect, in justice 10 the adherents 
of the Romish Church, I must aa-y that they almost naaminously eschew this 
diabolical practice, from conscientious scru£lts, doubtless, and the confessionary 
features of their faith. The consideration given to this subject has not been 
engendered by fancy or imagination, but it has been aroused by personal eiperieoce 
and most positive evidence of hundreds of cases in point; and cases, loo, against 
which no successful action could be maintained, since the only evidence obtainable 
would be that of the parties implicated on the one side, and the obligations of tJie 
Hippocratic oath on the other. In order te impress the declaration, J will 
succinctly but truthfully rehearse a few cases which are but types of scores of this 

Several years ago a gentleman of the highest moral and Christian standing 
came to me in behalf of his most excellent wife, who wa'j the mother of two chil- 
dren and two or three months on the way tu an additional maternity ; but owing 
to financial stress and the contemplated embarkation on an enterprise of vast im- 
portance and consequences, further responsibilities in this direction were deemed 
to be most undesirable, if not positively impracticable. A physician of the very 
highest standing, then and now, had for a month been attempting lo the utmost of 
his reputed skill to dislodge the cause of so much regret and gloomy forebodings. 
I had but little difficulty in persuading the husbaiid to allow nature to take her 
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-courfie. and in about a week he returned to me with Ihe assurance that hia wife 
had very reluctantly i^onrented to the aame course. I was urged to take charge ot 
the case, as Ihe lady was thought to be in a very critical condition. She waa con- 
stitutionally very frail, and wan so much reduced and bedridden by the heroic 
-drug treatment reBorC«d t<i, that, had the eSorCa been eursed with Huccess, the destruc- 
tion of two mortitt< would have been abnost inevitable. By careful treatment the 
lady finally rallied and in due course of time this effort was bteieed with the pre- 
sentation of a boy, than whom a iiner or more handsome one scarce treads the 
State and in whom are centered the afiecticma of these most worthy but misguided 
parents, even to i greater degree apparent! \ than in both of the others. The enter- 
prise was duly iindernken and pursued t a degree of success not dreamed of in 
its inception 

A young woman of most excellent suciil standing a type of the best female 
development and iigor the m Iher of oe Icvely child three or four years old, and 
her husband n finances allowing e\er\ reasonable desire to be gratified, importuned 
me in vain, time and again, to forcibly release her from the obligations of a hated 
■additional maternity, which was then only four or five months off, aod for no other 
reason than that she did not desire and positively would not again assume the 
■cares, anxieties and social restrictions of maternity. A doctor, however, of means, 
age, experience, and fair professional standing did the wretched deed tuto, eito, el 
jvcunde, even at this advanced stage, and according to a disgusted female member 
ot this family he had performed the same service for her at about the same stage 
-of advancement three or tour times before. This last time, however, it was scarcely 
done cito, because he had to operate the second time before nature would surrender 
her chai^, and scarcely tiUo, for her alarmed husband came to my office a few 
nights afterward, on the eve of his enforeed absence from the city (or a time; the 
lady had just had a severe cbill with other symiitoms of puerperal trouble, and 
her parlieeps n-t'jninu was also absent, and the husband gave me the particulars in 
full and asked for advice. This lady became my most implacable foe, going so far 
as to BJl^te that I was anxious to perform this ignoble deed for her and was 
oflended at her because she would not consent I was no longer the fajnity phi/sia/in. 
Several years sgo I was called hastily to attend a young woman, the mother of 
one child three or four years old. >She was of good social and most exoellent 
religious standing. She was suffering from some severe shock, almost pulseless, 
-and writhing from an excrutiating pain in the lower part of her abdomen. I 
could not obtain any immediate history of the case, and could only gtv^ her pres- 
ent relief by a hypodermic injection of morphia, ti^ether with the o d na ren e 
dies in such cases. By and by she told me that she abhored the e d a of 
additional maternal cares and responsibilities, and that the periodi al tat n an 
monitor had been in arrears, lo ! these imelve days; and being in mo tat su pense 
and agony, she was furnished by a lady friend with a certain well-kno n nge 

with a very short barrel and a very long nozzle, with minute directions how to use 
it. t suggested that perhaps she had made an intra-peritoneal, instead f an nt a 
uterine, hot-water injection, as she had intended, since it was immediately followed 
by eicrnciating pain and some hemorrhage. She contended that such was impos- 
gibie, as she knew just what she had done. On the next day there was plainly lo 
be feit a tender and circumscribed block ot inflammation on the left side as large 
as an orange, lietween the uterus and ovary and above. She escaped with her life, 
-perhaps, only because the ind'ammatiou remained circumscribed. It turned out 
afterwards that it was a yblse u^rm. 

A young woman, the mother of one child five or six years old, and with a 
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caaselees and morbid nvenina to any tacreaae in like reapODelbilitiei, came to see 
me eveiy month or two for nearly a jear in mortal dread and mental agooj lest 
she W3B about to travel again the same parturient road her mother trod with pride 
and joy. At first she had some slight and perfectly explicable irregularity in her 
feminine functions, which was promptly regulated, and remained so ; and I had 
the satisfaction, at least, to send lier nwny each time convinced of her error, and 
with a cruBhing array of gloomy phantasies vanished to thin sir, only to return 
periodically in a similar state of demoralization. Finally, after au absence of 
four or live monlha, iiie returned in a state of the greatest excitement and mental 
agitation, with the declaration that Fihe was now a " monster in size," and that I had 
been mistaken all the time in her condition. She waa but little more than an eZ' 
aggeraled skeleton, at beiit, and after manually demonstrating (o her that on pres- 
snre there were not two inches thickness of tissues between the umbilicus and 
spinal column, and that now more than a year had elapeed since 1 firatgave a nega- 
tive opinion in her case, she was convinced of the absurdity of her idea of her im- 
menne corporosity ; and in a state of almost unutterable joy and contentment she 
departed, and probably died from overjoy, since I have not heard of her since. 
This miEguided woman was intensely earnest aud determined, and cheerfully 
haelted her assiduity with her gold. 

A young woman, the mother of one child six years old, presented herself, filled 
with regret and mortification because she was three months on the road her 
mother had trod to insure her own existence; and as full of delerraioalion to 
thwart nature, and begging piteoual j and persistently to be released from this hated 
and horrid predicament at all hazards, and regardless of danger to herself, or any 
wrong, or any infraction of the law. She was a type of. female vigor and develop- 
ment, and had no valid plea for such a course, except a morbid aversiira lo the 
social restraints, and the cares and responsibilities incident to such a relation. For 
an hour or two I tried in vain, he I then supposed, lo reason this most excellent 
woman out of this terrible alternative, for she left me, doggedly declaring that she 
would go to one of two physicjarts, whom she named, and who, she knew, would 
perform the service for her. One of these doctors, of high social and professional 
standing, had often regularly and statedly rescued an intimate friend of her's from 
a like predicament. The other one — of the very highest social, religions and pro- 
fessional standing — had time and again relieved her next-door neighbor, but was, 
unfortunately, protractedly absent from the city the last lime just at the period at 
which the work had been done, and she was forced to employ another doctor of 
equally high standing, who was recommended by the absentee, and who operated 
skillfully, successfully and satisfactorily. I heard not one word from this good 
' family (in which 1 had practiced r^ularly for years) for nearly six months, and 
supposed ihefielai, as well as the patronage, had gone forever, for such is always the 
result in these cases where there is a dead lecret between them, when one day I was 
approached by the husband and notified that his wife would require myservicee as 
aceoucher in a few days. I was more than gratified to realize that the feature of 
my plea for the unborn, pertaining to personal danger and the terrors of the law, 
had had a restraining effect. The fruits of this uneventful gestation, and safe and - 
most speedy parturition, was of the sei most earnestly desired by the entire honae- 
hold ; and I am sure that f have never witnessed more earnest expressions of J07 
anct gratification at an arrival than were manifest in this whole family. 

There can be no reasonable doubt but that the seeming stem demands of 
society, the acme of civilization and advancement, considerations of health, com- 
fort, finance, and olium cum diffaitat* impel very many ladies of the highest social. 
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standing to seek this ignoble sltenitttive, and then la but little less donbt but that 
scores ot doctors and others in every community willingly perform this service for 
them periodically, and with as little conscientioua Bcruple as they experience in 
any other service they render. And one runs the risk of being denounced as an 
old fogy who even mildly calls attention to certain frivolities and excesses incident ' 
to an epoch of extreme social and malarial advancement, fint this snbject should 
be pregnant with interest to the philanthropist and political economist, and worthy 
the serious consideration, at least, uf every humane and law-abiding citizen. 

Powerful and prosperous Sttites, like healthy and vigorous individualEt, are but - 
the embodiment and totality of sound elements and organs, with the normal and 
unmolested performance of their irespective functions; and the former like the 
latter are subject to retrograde metamorphosis and utter decay whenever violence 
is done to one or more of these component elements, or a general and persistent 
perversion of their functions is effected. Nature will not long tolerate a violation 
of her laws and thwarting of her designs; and wide-spreail individaal trans- 
gressions constitute national sins, and an offended Deity has ever inflicted the 
severest penalties on nations as well as on individuals. 

All history teaches ns that it is bnt a step In the career of a nation from the 
highest pinnacle of civilization and power, with its attendant shams, vices and ex- 
cesses, to the antipodal point of retrogrcDsion and ruin. We will venture a retro- 
spect to almost prehistoric Sodom and Gomorrah, with not five just and rlghleoQ« 
men and not one good woman; these were swiftly and completely swept From the 
face of the earth ! Come down a milleninm to ancient Nineveh and Babylon, with 
thvir teeming millions, their civilization, advancement, and vices, and fertile old 
Mesopotamia, with her immeasurable resources and unspeakable prosperity; the 
sites even of the former are now almost matters of conjecture and dispute, and the 
latter has lor ages been little more than a barren and forsaken delta, trod only by 
half-civiliied wanderers. 

Come down about another millenium, and consider the history and fate of 
Bome, with her wealth, power, and influence, exceeded only by her pride, exceieee, 
and treachery; the lamed, iterated, and reiterated dmnina rmmdi, and her renown 
and dominion limiled only by the horizon. And, finally, thonghlful and judiciouB 
reader, to what status of affairs has another millenium brought us 7 To a state ol 
extreme enlightenment, surely, the whole world over almost. But when we con- 
eider the nvaiiciousnesB, the homicides for gain, and suicides, feticides and patri- 
cides, the fancies and frivolities of fashion, and the increasing disposition to shrink 
from the cares and responsibilities of this life, and the constant perversion of the 
laws of nature, let us beware lest we may fall into some of the pitfalls of the seem- 
ing prosperous and exalted, but doomed and damned people and nations ol the 

Indianapolis, November, 1S86. 
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To Bay that the prosperity of a State or nation U vitally dependent upon the 
physical iDtegrity or health of its people, is so reasonable and self-evident that 
demoDstration is unneceasary. Every sick or phyiieally unsound person is a hin- 
drance to the efforts of all those who constitate a part of any country or commu- 
nity, and are, therefore, a source of weakness to the whole people. All those who 
require care, protection and support are conautuing the time and the result of the 
labors of others, and can only be regarded as obstacles or drawbacks to the general 
prosperity and^enterprise of any people. 

The individaal i/ho produces nothing, or who does not perform valuable service 
of some kind, has no just claims upon the charitiea or favors of the community of 
which he is a member. . 

The greater the number of dependent members upon any country or people, the 
greater the burden and the greater the drain upon their vital energies ; and in the 
event of a war or famine the lees resistance they can give, because of these de- 
preesiiig influences. 

There exists in Peru a society which has formulated a system for removing its 
unproductive members. The old or infirm are smothered, the sick are visited, and, 
thould they not have favorable symptoms, a committee is sent to strangle them. 

The early Greeks, in some localities, required all persons who attained the age of 
sixty to be put to death by drinking the juice of the poisonous hemlock. Socrates 
himself drank this hemlock poison to satisfy some persons who were ambitious to 
gain his station and influence and wanted hira temoied. In those early days the 
law of " the survival of the fittest" iit^ taught and practiced, 

" Self-preservation is said to be the first law of nature," This law applies with 
the same force and power to Dations as to individuals. In ancient times, in the 
more densely populated districts where the necessities of life were scarce and where 
it was a constant battle for existence, means must be had to prevent famine and 
starvation among the people. Emigration, perhaps, did something to relieve this 
over-population, yet the ancients found legislation on this subject necessary. The 
public safety demanded a rigid enforcement of the law controlling the population. 
Pablic safety was the supreme law, and was carried out far beyond the limits of 
common despotism, in order to meet the demands of the times. In more recent 
days the old and helpless in some countries have been driven out to die in order 
that the vigorous might survive and do battle for the protection of home and 
country. 

Those governments with inhumane laws that do not have proper regard for 
human life, or give m'ore attention to the accumulation of wealth and power than 
to health and to the protection of human life, are but courting destractioD and 
inviting disaster. 

Human life and health should stand first with every country and people; it is 
paramount to all else, and should have the best care and protection the govern- 
ment can afford or give. Life is nature's method, and its propagation is enjoined 
by Holy Writ. " To multiply and replenish " is the command, and anything that 
cheapens or militates against life in any manner detracts from the laws established 
by Giod himself. 
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Civil izfttion is kuowD fioia barberiBru by iM having a greater regard for human 
life. In ciTilization Ihe babe at the breast Is snnoanded by the strong arm of the 
law, and not left to the fancy or whim of a brutish parent or individual. 

Political economy inclndea not only the science of wealth, bat the protection of 
human life. The accamulation of great wealth by a nation is not always the twet 
evidence of power and greatness. It can only become great when supplemented by 
human life, health, education and industry. 

The political economics of a nation never attain the hight and dignity of a 
science until it combines and encoarages a proper regard for hamtin life and 
health. No nation can achieve greatneta under an unhealthy aky. The atmos- 
phere must be life-giving and invigorating to create physical and mental Bound- 
□e«a in her people. 

Health is the most important factor of individual or national grentneBB. No 
people or country can achieve prosperity or power without good sanitary r^ula- 
tione, without good health. 

A malarious uHmale or ioBalubrious air will devitalize and conquer the beet 
army and generals under Ihe sun. The baneful influence of bad air on an army 
is more potent or destructive than powder, ball, sword or bayonet. What is true of 
armies is also true of nations and individuals; what is true of a family is true of 
a community. No sickly or diseased people can be prosperous, or long retain 
power, even should it be " thrust upon them." 

The United States has, by hamane legislation and liberal encouragement, done 
much to increase her population. The fertility of her soil and salubrity of climate 
have also contributed materially to her enterprise and wealth, yet we have had some 
severe lessons. Our shores have had visitations of cholera, yellow fever, and other 
dreadful epidemics, which spread dihmay and death among tia. In recent times 
quarantine has done much to hold in abeyance or prevent a widespread devasta- 
tion from these dreadful diseases; still, there is no protection or prevention like a 
good sanitary, condition. 

These epidemics thrive only upon unsanitary coiidiCions, bad air, impure water, 
and uncle anliness. 

Epidemics are more to be dreaded than conflagrations, yet we have made ample 
provision for protection from fire in nearly all large cities. 

In some of our ftouthem States, during our late visitation of yellow fever, the 
people fled to the mountains' and plains to shun this walking pestilence — this 
al most certain death. The business houses and all property were left to the mercy of 
adveutureis and strangers. 

The government that provides good sanitary laws, and rigidly enforces them, 
does more for the prosperity of her people than she could by the most lavish dona- 
tion of money or lands. 

Give the people health apd wealth will surely follow. It is an impossibility 
for an individual or commuuily which is constantly sick to prosper; these condi- 
tions are incompatible, antagonistic; so are health and filth, they must be sepa- 
rat«d. Filth is but the nest for the incubation and development of disease ; these 
elements of death must be banished before health can be sustained. Cholera, yel- 
low fever, and other filth diseases can be eradicated, can be washed out of a town or 
community by care and perseverance, as was demonstrated by Gen. B. F. Butler at 
New Orleans during our "late unpleasantness."- "Cleanliness is next to Godliness." 
Epidemic influences can not thrive or grow where everything ih hept scrupulously 
clean and sanitary matters are given the proper consideration and attention. 

Boards of health and other administrative bodies should exercise great care 
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tatd thorougbnesa in their work. Public saaitatinn is too vital a matter to be 
handled by tbe careless or indiSepeDt. Public bealtb is public wealth ; it should 
be regarded as anterior to, of the Grat importance, and one of the essential ele- 
ments of tbe prosperitj of any government or countrj. 

Health is the bulwark of safety for a nation, country or people, and should 
have the earnest support and protection of legal enactment and official enforcement. 

We need laws regulating and enforcing a better system of drainage, of ventila- 
tion and of clennliness ; our people should have better protection against bad air 
and pestilence. We should have lavs requiring each school to teach a plain, prac- 
tical course on hygiene; let every scholar understand the necessity of cleanliness, 
of good air, of proper bathing and correct living ; have the children practice cal- 
bthenic4 nntil, by correct habits of living and growing, they become strong men 
and women, the hope and support of our country. 

We want careful restrictions placed upon the liquor and opium traffic,- that our 
people may not sutFer from their baneful influences. In our judgment, the hope of 
the nation depends upon a well-conducted S)™tem of education. Teach the people 
the lawB of life from childhood, and these principles become engrafted into 
their very existence and they practice and teach them for the benefit of their fam- 
ilies and posterity. 

Boards of health should be encouraged in the dissemination of literature 
leaching the laws of life and health. 

The most economical legislation we can encourage in this country is upon hy- 
giene; everything that can be done to prevent disease and prolong life will con- 
tribute to national greatness and power. Give the people health and they will 
conquer all difficulties and achieve renown and glory. 



VACCINATION. 



The merit of vaccination as a prophylactic against the ravages of small-pox is 
conceded by an intelligent public opinion the world over. But in many instances 
there is an acknowledged uncertdnty as to the immunity acquired, growing out of 
an inability to correctly estimate the extent to which the general system may have 
been brought under the influence of the remedy. Observation has taught us that 
a well-defined cicatrix may he regarded as reliable evidence of protection against 
tbe disease. Deviations from the typical mark may invest tbe sufficiency of the 
remedy in some doubt. And these may he so great as to render it uncertain whether 
the least protection has been obtained, or, indeed, to force the conclusion that the 
operation has been a perfect failure. 

Hence, the necessity of repeating the vaccination until success has been aasnred. 
Another source of error in estimating the value of vaccination may grow out of the 
fact that in many cases the normal physiological functions of waate and supply of 
the tissues of the body may wear out the immunity which for a time the remedy 
has given, leaving the subject liable to subsequent attacks of the disease, or ila mod- 
ified form, vi^rioloid. When this is demonstrated even in a mild form it is calca- 
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l&ted to weaken conGdeoce in the protectire powers of the remedy. In cases where 
a Tsccine pit exiBta, and where the vaccination was reillj never perfect, or ef- 
fectnal as a protective measure, as well as those in which the restraining virtaes of 
the remed J have become eihaosted, the non -professional observer, unacquainted 
-with the habits of the disease, is very liable to be misled, and to conclude the whole 
proceeding of but little value as a prophylactic. To such as may have been led to 
-doubt the efficiency of the remedy it would seem to me the facts of a terrible scourge 
in the little town of Eaton, Delaware county, would furnish valuable and convinc- 
ing proofs. A year or two prior, two families of the name of Whitaker, emigrated 
from Vir^'niii and settled temporarily, rn or about the town. They were illiter- 
ttle, ignorant and self-willed. An order had been recently isaned by the 8, B, H' 
-for a thorough vact^ination of all unvaccinated persons of the State. The order 
was promulgated by the county and local health officers, which produced no small 
discussion among the masses. 

Some, approving the order, readily complied with its reqairemenle. Others 
objected. Among the latter were the Whitakers. They uot only refused to be 
vaccinated, but defiantly resisted the order, and it was not enforced. Some time 
.after this one of the men made a trip into some of the counties sonth to procure a 
place to move to. When he relumed home he felt languid, chilly, alternating 
with slight febrile reaction, wandering pains iu body and limbs, headache, lum- 
ba^ and a pretty full expression of the prodromes of ieyet. Steadily and rather 
rapidly growing worse, a physician from Granville was called to see him. Not im- 
proving. Dr. Sage, of Hartford City (who furnished the materials of this report), 
wtu celled in. He found the patient laboring under high febrile eicitement, with 
a rare cataneous eruption over the body, presenting the appearance of a diffuse 
«8rbuncular inflammation. Neither of the physicians wa« satisfied in relation to 
the real character of the disease. Others of the family were successively attacked 
in a manner similar to the first. There were eleven members of the two families, 
and when six were Mruggling under the crushing violence of the malady, the 
County Health Officer was called upon for consultation in the dreadful sconrge, 
but confessed himself unable to diagnose its true nature. Two days after he made 
a second visit, and examining the patients at pretty long range, pronounced the 
disease "Small-poi!" Ten of the family died, leaving but one, a little girl, the 
only surviving member of the two families. She was as unmistakably marked with 
the distinctive pits of true small-pox as any case to be seen. 

When the family became prostrated and unable to take care of themselves, some 
of the neighbors who had. been vaccinated went in and nursed thera. When the 
'true nature of the malady became known, and the nunes found themselves in the 
midst of a most loathsome and devouring contagious Kourge, and not knowing 
whether their vaccination would prove a barrier against the disease or not, speed- 
ily left the premises. After this the sick were nursed by three men who had pre- 
viously had the disease. It would naturally be expected from the knovn immunity 
.a preciouB attack gives, that none of the last relay of nurses would take the disease. 
And none did. AH others who had been equally exposed to the contagion and 
-were vaccinated escaped, while every one who had not the protection of a previous 
attack or vaccination took the disease and died, with the exception of the little 
-g^rl, who came out badly scarred by the disease. The mortality attending the 
«courge — ten deaths in the eleven cases — showa a most fearful malignity. The 
fatal energy of the pestilence and mortality accompanying it, evinces the concen- 
trated form and power of the contagion. The condition and surroundings fur~ 
nished a combination of circumstances peculiarly calculated to subject vaccination 
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to ihe severest test of its protective virtaea. The escape of all who were TsccioKted 
proTes an absolale poiver of the remedj to protect gainst the most viralent form 
ef the disease. The effect upon the mind of the community, the doctor iDformed 
me, led to a general and thorough vaccination of the citizens, without arbitrary- 
interference of the officers of the law. 



GLANDEES. 



r CHARLBS C. MOrfBIS, 1 



John W. Jeflsup, aged thirty-six yeaisand two dajB, a prosperous farmer and an 
honored citizen of Parke county, living about six and one-half miles northeast of 
Rockville, died August II, 1865, and from the symptoms, progress, and fatal 
termination of the disease, there was no doubt of it being a case of eqdina or 
glanders. 

As soon as the case was reported to me I proceeded at once, as county tie&lth 
officer, to investigate the case, and the following report h an epitonifed statement 
of the result: , 

A visit was made August 13, 1SS5, to the late residence of J. W. Jessup, and the 
tollowing was told by'Mrs. Jessup, the widow of the deceased : 

Hr. Jessup took his bed July 31, 18S5 ; had been complaining for several days 
previous to taking Lis bed. On Wednesday, July 28, he was helping thresh wheat 
and had to quit from feeling sick; he had sensations as though a wheat beard had 
gotten into the left eye ; big left eye was swollen when he ^t home the same even- 
ing ; both eye lids were swollen. On Thursday, July i9, he returned and helped 
thresh wheat again until evening; he shocked hia oats on this night, his left eye 
still swollen, and some "eye water'l was used ; slept tolerably well at night. On 
Friday, July 30, symptoms worse, but was still able to be about the farm; more 
general pain about the body. On Saturday, July 31, swelling all goue in left eye, 
and a little "festered point" on the inside of the lower ltd of the left eye of which 
he complained; -alao great pain in right side of his head; no sores on bis body any- 
where up to this date. On Saturday, January 31, Br. Marion Goes, of Bellmore, 
was sent for, whose report of the case forms a part of this paper, and will be seeD 
further ou. Mrs. Jessnp further slated: 

When he got off the straw where be was helping thresh wheat he turned sick 
and blind, but got better, and worked on until night ; went home, ate supper, went 
to bed as usual, and rested moderately well ; felt weak, and complained like one 
would with rheumatism; asked his wife if she did not think hia eye looked like 
the horse's eye that wag sick ; vomited several times ; breath not ofTensive ; no of- 
fensive smell about the bed until the last; had had abscesses on him frequently for 
twenty years, but was not suffering in this way at the time of this attack ; he went 
on getting worse until he died. 

I next proceeded to look after the horses, which were reported as being dis- 
eased, but not feeling satisfied to use my own judgment — not being a practical 
veterinarian — I thought best to report the whole subject to C. N. Metcalf, our 
worthy St&te Secretary, requesting him to co-operate with the Stale Veterinary 
Surgeon. 'Accordingly Dr. Metcalf, State Secretary, and Dr. Prilchard, Veterinary 
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Surgeon, viaited Rockville, Parke Conntj, and on August 15, 1885, in compan; 
with Dr. Marion Goes, of Bellmore; Dr. W. H. Gillum, Health Officer of the town of 
Kockville, and myself, as County Health Officer, visited the stock onthe farm of 
the late J. W. Jessup, deceased, where two horses were found suffering from what 
was supposed to be glanders, and they were ordered to be quarantined; also two 
horses belonging to the father of the widow were foand to be diseased, and were 
'Condemned as hjiving glanders; also a mule in another part of the county was 
-condemued. Quite a Dumber of horses were examined by Dr. Pritchard, but these 
five roentioued were the only ones condemned. 

The following ia the account given by the attending physicians: 

MABioN ooaa, M. D. 

Was called July 31, 1885, to see John W. Jessup, sged thirty-six years. Pound 
him in bed complaining of severe aching pains in limbs, back and head. These 
flymptoms had continued for several days, perhaps three or four. Considerable 
pain in left«ye, which was slightly swollen. - He thought it waa due to a wheat 
beard, for he had l>een threshing wheat. 

FoLtnd upon examination a small ulceration atiout a line in diameter in the 
lower part of the conjunctiva by eversion of the lower lid. Some iuloleranre to 
light. The pupils slightly contracted. Think the ulcer was caused by a beard, 
vrhich had escaped, by ulceration. Had bad chilly sensations. Tongue coated. 
Sowels constipated.' Moderate thintt. Pulse 86. . Temperature 101°. Treatment: 
Fluid extract aconite, and a purgative dose of c. c, pills, to be followed by fifteen 
grains sulphate quinia. Applied solution of cocaine, to l>e followed by a lotion of ' 
acetate of lead. Directed opium, if necessary, to relieve pain in limb or eye after 
the purgative operated. 

Saw him next August 1. Very, little change, except the eye was considerably 
swollen. Impossible to examine the eye-ball. Slight redness and swelling of the 
skin below the eye. Pulse 90, Temperature 99}°. All the aching in different 
jiartB of the body continued. Treatment: Fluid extract aconite, lotion of acetate 
lead, opium, solution chlorate potass., tr. ferr. mur. and sulphate quinia. 

Saw him next day, August 2. Slighf change. Had been delirious during the 
night, and seemed more stupid. Swelling and redness had extended beyond the 
left cheek to the edge of the right Left eye swollen till the ball could not be seen. 
Pain the same. Pulse 96. Temperature 101 i°. Continued same treatmeot. Di- 
rected the case to be placed in the care of Dr. J. F. Cross the following day, as I 
waa compelled to leave on an extended trip. 

Hemnrta.-On my first visit my thought was that the troable was due to over- 
«xertion and exposure to heat and debility. Nothing about the eye indicated the 
severe result that followed. On my E^econd visit I thought I was dealing with a 
mild form of erysipelas developed from the wound of the conjunctiva, and rejected 
the idea of glanders, which waa considered on the ground of its slow progress and 
mild symptoms. In fact, I did not consider the case very serious. On my third 
visit I saw no deviation from the usual course of that trouble, except the delirium 
from so limited an extent of surface affected, which is unusual. There was no dis- 
charge from the nose or mouth at any period. Ho appetite for food at any time. 
I do not doubt it being glanders from symptoms given by the attending physician 
■nn my return. My theory of it is that the poison was introduced into the eye from 
the patient's hands; from thence carried to the ulcer, where it waa readily absorbed ; 
and do not believe the jirtl cause of ill-health was the virtM, but that ' the specific 
tualady was developed secondarily. 
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Was called to vuit Weale.v Jeiaup on the 4th of August, 1885, who had been al- 
leDdpd by Dr. Marion Goas for several days previous t* mj Tieit. Found him 
with apparmth/ a well-mark^ case of erysipelas Of the upper portion of the face, 
which seemed to have commenced at a spot a little below the left eye. Pulse 
quick, CDDsiderable fever. Ko appetite, some headache and general pains all over 
the body. Applied, loi:aIly, tinct. ferr, mur, and also tinct. iodine. Neit day was 
worse. More fever, eyes nearly closed, symptoms generally worse. Third day, 
eyes nearly closed by swelling, fever continued. There appeared little nodules or 
lumps on diflerent parts of the face, which I lanced, when a good deal of dark pus 
discharged from them. Opened, perhaps, a half-dozen or a dozen. Nose became 
perfectly Mack and full of small holes about the sise of a small knitting-needle. 
The noae was also thoroughly plugged up with a tough, gluey mucous, which pro- 
truded through the nostrils. It was so tough that it conld not be removed with 
the forceps. Light was very painful to him. Could not open his eyes at all after 
the third or fourth day. Gradually grew worse from the first visit until the eighth 
visii, whicli was on the Ilth, when he died. There was a very offensive odor-aboni 
his pecHOii, which filled the house. I endeavored to combat the symptonia as tbey 
developed, but each and every remedy seemed of no avail. At first I thought the 
case a well-marked one of erysipelas, but now am satisfied it was not. I should 
have said, further, that a day or two before the patient died, dark livid spots ap- 
peared on diSerent parts of the body—on the arms, hands, legs and feet. 

This is given only from memory, as I made no notes of the case at the lime. 



VENTILATION. 



While great improvements have been made in building, bo that eiterior beanty 
and interior convenience have been greatly advanced, the one all-important matter 
(so far as health is concerned) of ventilation, has been left mostly to chance. It is 
true that beauty and convenience will be found to be nearly allied to vendla- 
tion ; but the latter has not been made prominent as a first necessity. It may be 
questioned whether the highest attainment in artistic effect and economic arrange- 
ment can be reached unless in Bubl>rdi nation to the highest end, which is lift. 

Buildings should be made for men, and not men for buildings. A few years 
ago, indeed very recently, a Sabbath was spent by the writer in a flonriRhing town ; 
attendance wns given to religious services in a beautiful church, where all was 
pleasing to the eye and impressive in surroundings, but not more than three words- 
in five could be heard distinctly, because of some acoustic defect. In passing out 
one of the officers of the church remarked to the writer, "That now they had a 
good and beautiful church, if they could only find a man to suit it," and the sug> 
gestion in answer was, '' Why not build a house in which any ordinary voice oonld 
be heard, and then the question of a preacher would be much simplified." 

There are many homes which are about all that need be desired, only It/edoee- 
not prosper in them. The "breath of life," in a physical sense, is pure air, and o 
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tfaie there muat be ea^cient. Two things are U) be considered in building, first, 
the location as to sarroundiogs and the poi^iblllties of pure air; second, the plan 
of the house as to the circulation d air through it, and the capacity of its rooms 
accoiding to their occupancy. An it is not the purpose of tiiis psper to disousH 
localities in which it is best to live, but the matter of ventilation, we pass the first 
point suggested with only this remark: Make the best selection possible under the 
circiunstances. Thia done, the great and all-importanl thing is, how you build 
your house. Still more essential is this if the location be unsatisfactory. ' " The 
river of national health must rise from the homes of the nation." This is philo- 
sophically and scientifically true- 
Home ought to furniah the restoratiTe agencies, for the place of toil or business 
■can not always he of health-giving character. There are kinds of manufactories 
and classes of merchandise which must needs be produced or marketed at disad- 
vantage in this respect. A. slaughter-house, a rolling-mill, a brass foiindr7„a Oia- 
-chine shop, a knitting factory, a chemical works, a paint store, are not especially 
conducive to health ; besides, toil of whatsoever character is exhaustive of life 
forces. Yet the principal efibrt has been to construct workshops, churches, school 
and other public buildings with special reference to light, heat and air, i. e.. Ven- 
tilation. This is commendable, and it is even to be greatly desired that farther 
improvements shall be made in this class of buildings. Yet how small a part of 
human life is spent in many of these, and the greatest concern is felt about those 
in this class of hoases, in which the minimum houiB are spent, such as churches, 
opera-houses uid public halls. The workshop, wher« nine to twelve hours are 
spent, is usually least of all considered. But what ot the home, the dtodling-plaee, 
where part of the days and all of the nights are spent? Save in a very few first- 
class and costly dwellings, very little special attention is given to this point in 
their construction ; doors and windows arranged for convenience, often to save 
room orexpense, with occasionally a transom, have been deemed all-sufficient. For 
the summer of pleasant weather, when all openings can be left unobstructed, and 
so free as to the passing breeze?, it is ample, but for the days and nights of. the 
long winter, where every crevice is stopped, these answer hut in a small degree the 
demands of healthful life. That pure air may be had in sufficiency without the 
chilling draught, requires a more careful arrangement. The old form of house, 
with its open fire-place in every room, was a far more practically, though uncon- 
sciously, scientific provision. And this reference suggests the only specific recom- 
mendatinn we care at this time to make, v'u.: Every dwelling of more than one 
story in bight ought to have a ventilating shaft, or chimney, into which every 
room should have an opening. The construction and connectiotu of such a ven- 
tilator need not greatly increase the cost of an edifice if only the plan is scien- 
tifically made, and in cases of sickness Ibis additional facility in the sick-room 
would ofl«ii make the difference between continued illness and recovery. Rela- 
tively, the greater importance attaches to this matter in the dwellings of the poorer 
and laboring classes, those whose lite-force is so severely tested by constant toil and 
scanty food, because of low wages or high prices. The houses buill for rent and 
rented chiefly to such persons, and especially large tenements, occupied by two or 
more families, are often criminally lacking in health facilities. And while mu- 
nicipal ordinances require fire-escapement, no care is taken to forestall the "living- 
death" in unwholesome, becanse un ventilated, houses- 
Mr. George Peabody, of London, set an example in bis improvements for the 
working classes, which ought to excite emulation in many another city. 

And among other works of sanitary reform this matter of proper ventilaUon 
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shoald not be regaided m BobordiDBte. When we reflect apon tlie woDdrous in- 
fluence of the pure air in banishing even the wont forms of infection, so that we 
need onlj/ to allow the winds to blow often enough through a chamel house to 
purifj its atmosphere, and then add the other consideration, that this same effete 
matter is absorbed in the sweep of the atmosphere, and all that is dele(«rioDB elim- 
inated from it, we hare a more vivid conception of the value and importance of 
free fresh air in the sick room. 

An isolated pest-house does not become a center of pestilential influence, because 
of the circulation of pure air around it, which catches up and carries off the exha- 
lations from it. 

It has not passed oat of the memor? of man}' of us how the sick-room was 
guarded, lest a breath of cool air should enter it, or, indeed, of any air, except what 
was there from the beginning of the attack, and how the patient lay burning with 
fever and with quickened inspiration endeavored to breathe over again and again 
the impure and already exhausted atmosphere, while not even a drop of water to 
cool the parched tongue was allowed. And when some common-sense person, doc- 
tor or other, suggested the ventilation of the apartment, how all were shocked as if 
a reckless murder was about to be perpetrated. For the most part more intelligent 
views now prevail, not so univeraally, however, but that, not unfrequentlj, the 
well-informed physician must assert his right of control. 

Too much care can not be exercised in the sick-room, Ixtth to secure ventila- 
tion and to prevent a draught uf cold air, for it is' not the cold air that is injurious, 
but the manner in which it comes to the patient. Hence the necessity of an 
arrangement by which this fresh air can be introduced, so modified in transition 
that rapid and sodden change of l«mperature should not be experienced by the 
sick one. The impure air lies near the floor of the room, and by some such arrange- 
ment as baa been suggested that air can be drawn off under the floor to the venti- 
lating shaft. This would not only prevent cold draught and purify the atmosphere 
of the room, but also greatly assist in the easy and equable heating which ha» 
much to do with the healthfulness of an apartment. Another consideration is of 
great importance in this question. We have hitherto spoken with principal refer- 
ence to men, as of the toilers in shops and places of labor, and, therefore, as need- 
ing the recuperating power of healthy homes. But there is a far larger class of 
persons interested in tliis reform— the wives and children, who are as four to one, 
and whope lives are continuously in the home. Pale-faced wives and puny chil- 
dren are traceable in no small degree to ill-constructed houses. Common hnmanity 
and regard for the welfare of coming generations call for more special attention to 
physical surroundings of the dependent classes. 

And in this one matter of well -constructed dwellings, society can work efficient 
reform, if thoroughly aroused to the need. 
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CHOLEEA INFANTUM AND THE SANITARY CARE OF INFANTa 



D., EVANSVILLB, 1 



The mortality among infanta from cholera infsintum in the lai^ cities of the 
Eastern States is so great that sanitariang and philanthropiats have come forward 
to assist phjaicians in the work to heal the sick and to prevent the disease as 
much as possible. Hospitals and sanitariums for infants and children have been 
built and equipped. " Fresh-air funds " have been raised bj newapapers, and large 
sama were expended last summer in New York to send children to the country, or 
in fiTing mothers with tbeir infante occasionally a trip to the seashore. Cholera 
infantum is so much feared in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, etc., because it 
is there every summer, and is so very fatal in those densely populated citiee. But 
not alone in the East and South of the United Slates cholera infantum prevails so 
extensively and briogs so many infante to an early grave; it is in onr State also the 
most dangerous among children diseases. 

The annual reporte of the Indiana State Board of Health give us the following 
death rate from cholera infantum, diphtheria, scarlet fever and pertussis: 
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These fignree are, on account of deficiency in the reports from some parts of the 
State, which the Board conld not yet remedy, too low, but they give us at least an 
idea of the prevalence of cholera infantum in the 8tat« compared with other 
diseases of children. The deaths from cholera infantum occurred nearly all during 
the months of Jniy, August, and September, and ■ majority of them in the first 
year of the infant's life. There is no doubt that many infante might be saved 
from death, resulting from this disease, if more careful attendance be given to 
tbem and the habitation, with its surroundings, where the young baby is to grow 
up, woald be al«a;ra in a healthy sanitary condition. 

The great mortality among yonng children is the best proof that in hygienic 
culture we have not fsr advanced. A' young man or a young woman may easy 
enough resist for a long time the evil which, through a poisoned atmosphere, poor 
nourishment and unhealthy eurroundinga undermine their sound constitutions, but 
with the young nursling, weak and helpless, as he commences the battle of life, 
such evil influences tell at a moment, and it is the parent's duty to guard against 

That the young mother understands her duty well a good education is neces- 
sary. This our schools and the good example of her parente must give her. Our 
schools need improvement ; we must lay more stress on the realities of life than on 
£ction. The living languages must be of greater importance to us than the dead 
langniiges. We may learn something from the Germans and French, c 
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porsries, but we will find nothing new in old Oreek nnd Latin books. It has been 
Bsld that our school boys earr; now more wisdom home in their school bags than 
the seven sages of old Greece dreamed ti. That is certainly true, but what is the 
use, then, for our girls and boys to learn Ureek aod Latin, to translate the com- 
mentaricB of CiBsar into English and unravel the description ef the wooden bridge . 
he built over the Rhine, when our people have built the grandest fltruetures over 
the Ohio out of rock and iron to stand for thousands of years. A little more chem- 
istr; and physiology is of much more importance to our young boja and girls than 
to learn how "menaa" is declined and "omo" is conjugated. 

Physicians who, in their laboriouf) duties, have preserved elasticity enough to 
espouse the cause of hygiene and progress will And pleasure in giving information 
whenever, to their patienta and attendants on them, it is necessary. They despiae 
the old autocratic, routine work of ordaining and presoribing medicine; they 
reason with their friends, explain matters whenever it is possible and advisable, 
rely not altogether on medicine, bnt in a great measure on nature and the intel- 
ligent co-operation of their patients and friends, tiucb physicians, if called to an 
infant sick with the diarrhea, which has yet no tooth, but, as the mother says, eats 
"potatoes and everything what comes on the table," will think it much more im- 
portant to give the mother a lecture on digestion instead of prescribing for the 
baby some medicine. 

Sammer eomplaini, the popular name for cholera infantum, is somewhat a 
misleading name, as this simple complaint during the sumnler months develops 
so often in a severe disease, which statistics prove of being in its results so fatal ; 
and it is well for young mothers to know this, that they be cautious, take care of 
' their little patients in the commencement of the sickness and not neglect the caae. 
Because cholera infantum is a disease of the summer months the people often 
make another mistake in attributing the disease alone tn the hot weather of the 
summer. It is true the hot weather enfeebles the constitution of the infant; we all 
feel the enervating heat of our hot summer days; how much more the tittle infant 
which can not fell us "how hot the sun shines," but cries and frets. A more im- 
portant connection has the heat of the summer with this disease through the foal 
air which is produced by the hot sun on decaying matter, especially in larger 
cities, where people live close together, and cleanliness and neatness are Dot always 
observed. Here we find, too, the disease in its most acute and dangerous forms. 
Another predisposing cause to summer complaint is the irritation and reitlesaness 
caused* by the Infant's teething. The infant having reached the sixth month of 
life, the inner incisors of the lower jaw make Iheir appearance, and this is a sign 
that the development of the inner organs have so far advanced that the baby will 
soon need more substantial food with tJie mother's milk. The first steps in chang- 
ing the food of the nursling must be very slow and cautiijus. Here often a dis- 
turbing element appears ; the infant often eats some articles of food which it can 
not digest, irritation of the intestinal canal follows, and the infant gets diarrhea. 
If the baby has a prudent mother, and if she consults now her physician the 
diarrhea may be easily checked and the baby become well again. But frequently 
the mother argues in a different way. She imagines the diarrhea comes because 
the baby is teething ; she continues in her old way of feeding Che child, keeps it, 
perhaps, confined in her bad-venlilated rooms, and of course under such treatment 
the diarrhea continues, develops into cholera infantum, and the baby becomes 
very sick. To destroy such popular notions is a very difficult task, and con only 
be accomplished by raising the standard of education. 

If an infant, which is nuteed on its mother's breast, is surroanded by so many 
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dangers, how much more ia this the case with an infant which is raised by the 
bottle ? The Biilk and the water, with which it is diluted, have to l>e selected with 
much care, and even if millc and water are chosen of the best qaalitj, they may 
be contaminated through foul air before using, and become detrimental to the 
bealth of the nuraling. But will and purpose, mingled with common sense and 
the mother's iove for her oOspring, will accomplish mnch, and so we see many in- 
fants being raised by the bottle do well. It is to be feared that with aD increase of 
population in Indiana, eholera infantum will increase also. It becomes, therefore, 
necessary to use all possible precautions against its spread. 

For this purpose we must oheerTe the general laws of hygiene, and in eBtablish- 
ing the same throughoat the State we will certainly diminish this, with other dis- 
eases. The cities, towns and villages of Indiana should be put in good sanitary 
conditioDs. In our maufacturing cities, we find anomalous conjitions, which give 
the bealth officer as much to think and to do as the political economist. Here, 
where capital is created, we hnd the poorest class of people ; they live often in poor 
dwellings, with other families in company ; their sorroundings are unhealthy, they 
receive small wages, and as a result of all this have much sickttess. ' The people of 
our cities, which grow so rapidly, thould not neglect to buy ground enough and 
make ample provisions for parks in tbe interest of the people. Mothers who have 
email yards at home, and not the best eurroundings, need a place to get pure air 
for themselves and children. We should remember that we eat three to four times 
in a day, but that we take about 2S,600 lines breath during twenly-four hours. 
'We need a great quiyitity of air-food for our lunge, and tbe purer it is tbe better 
for old and young people. The new-bol-n baby may wait three days for the luilk 
from its mother's breast, but it could not wait five minutes for breathing air. The 
parks shonld be made attractive, with green grass and flower beds, to bring joy to 
the heartB of those who have so little in their' lives ; shade trees should be planted, 
and benches put nuder them for the mother to rest on when she is tired of carrying 
ber baby. Last summer, wheit we had in Evansvilte very warm days, a steamboat 
company proposed to lend ite steamboat to give the poor children of the city a 
fre« ride on our beautiful Ohio. The engineers, firemen, boatmen, etc., all were 
pleased to do their work without pay, so that the children might have once a nice, 
fresh breeze on the Ohio. Nearly four hundred persona, children of all ages, ac- 
companied by their mothers or guardians, accepted the generous ofier, and for three 
hours they enjoyed the excursion on the river. 

Private benevolence is well enough, and should always be thankfully i«ceived, 
and though future ages may be more just in distributing tbe wealth among the 
children of the earth, I believe, the friendly feeling of men doing good to their 
neighbors will never die out, and there will always b« occasion for it. Sut men 
will, and ought to, look to their country as a land which watches with a father's 
eye over them, aitd does not let them perish in despair. Happily, our free govern- 
ment is built on such a broad basis; it promises in tbe Declaration of Independence 
to secure for its citizens, "life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness," and the 
modem stale is more and more realizing tbe fact that all that is done for tbe poor 
in ameliorating their condition and preventing disease among them is done for 
those, too, who do well enough, and keeps from their doors contagious diseases, 
also. Communities are mightier than one or few persons, and their efforts in the 
right direction will do permanent good. To advance tbe standard of hygienic cul- 
ture we need the help of the medical profeesiou, of the teachers of our schools and 
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collogSB, of the public preaa uid of all good and true-hearled men and women. They 
must help ua in diaaeminmting the truth nnd facti relating to the cohditiong under 
which the people keep well, raise their children well and become proeperong. 

Our 7ouQg women who*leaTe fathers and mothere to follow the fortune* of their 
yonng hnsbande are generallj without experience in the nnreeiy. Often living 
tinder Btrangers, thej are without BggiBtance and advice from relations and women- 
friends, and if the time comes to take care of their ofispring thej lack experience. 
Their physician will, of cootse, give his coansel, but be follows his calling, and 
caD not be called forerery trifle, ao it is no wonder that many mistakes are made. 
In Wiinburg, Germany, the yonng couple which comee before the civil magistrate 
to get married receives, after the ceremony is over, a paper conUuning twelve roles, 
directing the young woman how to care for her baby, when she becomes a mother. 
These rules were drawn up by a committee of physicians. Dr. Geigel, who is pro- 
fessor of children's diseases in the University of Wilrzhurg, being one of the num- 
ber. They are concise and useful, and as I can not express myself better on these 
points, I have translated them from the German, and give them here for further 
circniation to my readers; 

DIRECnOIIS FOB THB CARB OF IHFANT8 IN THKIR FIRST TEAR OF LIFE, 



1. Mother's milk is the beet nourishment for the new-borq child, and ean not 

be replaced by any other. It is} therefore, bd uDquestionable duty for every mother 
to give the breast to her baby if possible. Infants who take tfaeir mother's breast 
grow quickest, develop best, and die most seldom. Nursing should be commenced 
within a few hours after delivery, and be kept up in a certain order: in the first 
fourteen days every two hours, later cm every three hours till the first teeth mak« 
their appearance, or at least till the child is six months old. The weaning muat 
be gradual, and not before the baby has taken other nourishment along with the 
mother's milk. If the milk of the mother (or of the wet-nurse) is not sufficient for 
the support of the child, recourse has to be taken to artificial food, beeideethe 
motitr'i breast — as specified below. 

2. If the mother can not give the breast to her baby and, the ncxf beU, the milk 
of a good wet-nurse can not be procured, then the baby should receive, from the 
first till the third month inclusive, only this nourishment: Sweet milk from a cow, 
boiled and mixed with barley water, through which the strong coagulation in the 
stomach \s prevented. This mixture is to be given lukewarm during the day not 
ofUner than every two iiours, and two or three limes during the night. 

3. Barley water is prepared by boiling a teaspoonful of powdered barley 
(ground inacofiee-mill) with a gill of water, for fifteen minutes, and then straining it. 
Add to this a little cooking salt and one lump of white sugar. Every day and 
every night the barley water must be prepared anew, and kept in a cool place, ao 
it does not get sour. 

4. As soon as the milk for the baby is received, it should be boiled, put in a 
clean vessel, which is closed with a cover, or in a bottle closed with a stopper; then 
it should be broaght to a cool place. If this ia neglected it may become sour and 
unfit for use. For Infants with constipated bowels, the milk should not be mixed 
with barley water, but with oat gruel. In diarrhea, especially during the summer 
months, as little milk ss possible should be given; or, one (b two days, onJ9 barley 
water, and the physician to be called immediately. 
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5. Id the first and Becond months of the infant's life, two parts of barley water 
to one part of cows's milk are used. In the third and fourth montbe, equal parts 
of barlej water and cow's milk are given; in the fifth and sixth months, two parts 
of cow's milk are mixed with one part of barle;p water. If Ihe baby is seven months 
old, pure milk may be given. During the first month of the infant's life, about 
one pint of cow's milk, diluted with barley water, is used per day, and the quan- 
tity is gradually increased as the baby coatinueB to grow, till one quart and more 
is daily used. This quantity is needed from the fourth mouth on. 

6. It is not necessary to take the milk always from one cow. On the con- 
trary, the same should be changed immediately if the infant, notwithstanding the 
milk is diluted with barley water in the right proportion, and given in the right 
quantity, does not prosper. 

7. Give the prepared milk in a nursing bottle, covered with a nipple, which 
should be put in fresh water always after feeding, and cleansed very thotooghly. 
N'uraing bottles with sncking tubes of glass and India rubber are not anitable, be- 
cause it is very difficult to clean them. If the contents of the nursing bottle are 
not all taken by the baby, the rest must not be taken for the next meal. As soon 
as the infant is fed the bottle must be cleaned and filled with pure water till it is 
used again. 

6. The feeding of infants during the first few months with pap and butter soup, 
as is done by many, is entirely ungailabU and danger<nit for this reason : The stomach 
and intestinal canal of the infant does not secrete that intestinal juice which is so 
necessary to the digestion of flour and bread. Such nourishments pass, therefore, 
for the greatest part, unutilized through the intestinal canal, generate sour ferment- 
ation, with much flatulence, diarrhea, tympanites, and all the evil sequels connected 
tberewiUi (especially great restlessness of the infants), and bring about a large 
abdomen, while the other parts of the body (for deficiency of good nutritious matter) 
remain small and feeble ; or in other, bat rare, cases, these nourishments make fat 
and corpulent, but never alnmg. Infants fed in such a way are, when they become 
sick through external influences, always in the greatest danger, and become oflener 
victims to the disease than those infants which have been nourished in the proper 
way. 

9. When the infant is four months old, then with the milk, which is yet the 
principal nourishment, soups made from crackers, bread, farina, wheat or rice 
flour, milk or thin beef tea, should be given. 

10. Only when the infants have all their teeth can they take part in eating 
with the grown people from their table. 

11. The practice of giving the baby something in the mouti) to suckle on, for 
the parpoae of making it quiet, is unhealthy and should be abandoned. 

12. The infant should, as often as possible (in wln,ler, too, when the weather is 
mild) be carried in the open air and should be bathed during the first three months 
of its life five minutes daily, later on two or three times each week, in warm water 
of 93° Fahtenheit (27° B.) The room where the infant stays must be ventilated 
frequently. 

Mothers use for their infants a great many artificial food preparations, patented 
and not patented articles, of which we know very little. The above simple pre- 
scriptions are easily carried out. Milk, barley and the other articles are in good 
quality for sale everywhere. The mothers know keie what they give to their 
babies, and may easily regulate the diet of their infants by following the rules 
above enumerated. 
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THE PHYSICIAN A8 A SANITARIAN— HIS PAST AND PRESENT WORK 
—THE THREATENING ASPECT OF CHOLERA AND SMALL-POX. 



Of the manj ageaciee employed b; the Almightj in former timee for the de- 
struction of hnniBn life, dittease and pestilence stand, perhaps, fir«L in order. God 
does not, however, alwaya aend these calamities upon us becauBe of our irickedneaa, 
■a some have supposed, but haa cnuaed them to follow, as a necessary sequence, the 
neglect or violation of certain laws that were ordained in mercy for our good only. 

He has endowed ns with capabililiea almost limitless, and has provided ns with 
the means for obtaining knowledge that are as boundless as the universe itself. 

If we improve well the talents thus given us, and avail ourselves of all the 
means thna afforded for gaining knowledge, we bring about the only conditions that 
can make' us useful, prosperoDs and happy. 

If, upon the other band, we neglect all of these things, we degenerate into bar- 
barism at once, or fall into a condition very little above the savage. The dietin- 
guisHing characteristics of all civilized nations are their high state of mental, 
moral and physical culture; and each succeeding generation shon Id grow wiser and 
better,'and healthier than all of its predecensois, because it has all of their knowl- 
edge and experience in addition to its own. 

The physician should not be held responsible for. the- mental and moral cul- 
ture of his race, but he certainly should be held responsible to' a certain extent 
for the health of his race, and lie will receive from the people praise or condeuftia- 
tion in proportion as he does, or fails to do, bis duly. The advanced poeilion in 
medical and sanitary knowledge that we occupy to-day has been reached only by 
long years of patient toil and sacrifice upon the part of the medical profession, and 
to the fathers in medicine, though crude in many of their notions, are we i-ndebled 
for the foundation stones of solid facts upon which this advanced position rests. 
We are not therefore to "despise the day of small things," nor are we to be satis- 
fied with our present state of knowledge. While much has been done towards al- 
leviating human suffering, there remains very much yet to be done, and we that 
have been called to fill the places so nobly filled by our fathers would prove recre- 
ant to our trusts were we to ignore the obligations that are upon na, and let onr lives 
paw dreamily away without even making the slightest effort towards furnishing our 
modicum to the common fund of general and scientific knowledge. If we have no 
higher aim or loftier ambition in our professional life than that of making money, 
we degrade our manhood, and bring dishonor upon the noble profession that has 
hitherto honored us with a place among its members. , 

The medical profession, above all other professions, trades or business, has the 
distinguished honor of being considered the most self-sacrificing in its labors. It 
has always l>een, and is to-day, engaged in efforts to prevent the very conditions 
that first called it into existence, and upon which it depends now for material sap- 
port. What an exalted position then the true physician occupies among hit fellow- 
men, the one great absorbing thought of his life to do good to others. Not until 
within a comparatively short time have the physicians' efforts been directed to pro- 
phylactic or preventive treatment. While a knowledge of diseases and the means 
for their relief are attainments not to be despised, the possession of a knowledge 
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which clothes as with the power to ward off or preTeot diseaw is far more to be de- 
sired, and is dealined to work a wonderful levolution in the field of aanitarj 

Into thia new field we are juat Iwginning to enter, and onr progreas will depend 
upon the amoant of coergj we put forth and the unanimity with which men of 
science everywhere take hold of the work. Many falae theories and notions wiU 
neceasarily come up in the investigation of this Bubject, but will eventually go 
down under the superior light of progressive tbouifht. , 

In the Divine economy we are taught to "bow in the mom thy seed and at eve 
withhold not thy hand, not knowing which nhall thrive, the early or the later sown," 
So, in the economy of scientific investigalion, we are to work early and late, hop- 
ing that in after years, when our life-work shall be summed up and other minda 
are engaged in the same line of thought, some grains of wisdom may be found 
Among the soperabundance of ehaS' that will serve as a starting point, from which 
may be evolved valuable scientific truths. 

False premises lead inevitably to false conclusions. . So, unreliable data are 
valueless in working out scientific problems, I apeak of theae things to show how 
utterly hopeless would be onr efforts in any great undertaking if we had not the 
knowledge and experience of those who have gone before us. They lived for us 
and we have Id a great measure reaped the fruit of their labors. 

Should we not also labor for those who shall come after us? I think so, most 
assuredly. Let us then, as trne physicians, work in harmony together, and with ' 
the unity of purpose which characterized their efforts, seek to cultivate a spirit of 
friendly emulation, that we may by and by be able to set forth in the clearest 
light poaeible a. system of sanitary government that shall compel the people to ac- 
.quieace in its wisdom and acknowledge its worth. 

Thia may not be done in one year or two, nor even in ten, bnt it can be done in 
the coming years. Persevering effort toward the accomplishment of any object 
can not fail in the end to meet with complete success. 

Thus far I have spoken in a general way of the physician aa a healer of dis- 
eases. I shall now speak briefly of him as the conservator of the public health. I 
think ihat I may truthfully say that all diseases having their origin in ferment, or 
those diseases known aa zymotic, may be clasaed among the preventable diseases, 
and it is this class that should claim our most earnest attention at present, and to 
the physician the people turn instinctively for instruction. His work in the future- 
therefore, will tend largely towards educating the people up to a higher apprecia- 
tion of the blessings of health, and toward a preventive instead of a curative treat, 
ment. I need not slop to speak of the advantages a well-matured system of hy- 
gienic rules would bring with their adoption and enforcement, for they are appar- 
ent to almost everyone. The great object to be accomplished is to get the people 
everywhere fully aroused as to the importance of the work, and let there be a 
hearty cooperation between the profession and the people, enlisting the very best 
«itizenB in every city, town and community in the Stale and organizing them into 
local sanitary societies, to be governed by and subject to the already existing State 
Board of Health. To be eminently successful there must be singleness of purpose, 
unity of action, vigor in prosecuting the work, and untiring zeal. 

Much of the pioneer work will necessarily fall to the lot of tke physician. It 
is expected of him, as of no other class, that he give his time and his talents for 
the good of the people, and that, loo, without the least hope of a pecuniary re- 
ward. No class, however, is more ready or willing to make sacrifices for the public 
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good. While a. great deal of tbe labor can be performed without motie]r, it can not 
all. There mast be either legislative appiopriation or private coatribations to 
carry out Buccessfully this great eauitarj work. 

Before closing this paper, I wish to call attention to a danger that is now 
threatening the people of this country, and made all the moie dangerons bj our 
manifest indifference. 

In matters of businesa we, as a general thing, are wide awake, and go ahead of 
all other nations in our efforts to excel, but in regard to our health we are the 
most careless and most aegligent people in the world. Wh; it it? And why is it 
necestaiT- that we should be constantly calling the attention of the authorities to- 
their duty in this regard 7 No reaaonable answer can be given. There is but one 
solution to the question, and that is found in the teachings of the wise man. Solo- 
mon saya : " A prudent man foreseetb the evil and hideth himself, bnt the simple 
pass on and are puniahed." We occupy the position of the simple, and, like him, 
will moat afianredly receive (he punishment due oar neglect. 

It is a self-evident proposition that we can not fully appreciate anything of 
which we have alwayn had an abundance or of which we have never been denied 
possession. For iiulance, the rich do not appreciate the blessings of plenty, because 
their wants have always been supplied. We, as a people, do not appreciate the 
blessings of liberty, because we have never felt tbe galling yoke of slavery. Those 
who have always enjoyed the blessing of health can not appreciate the condition of 
the poor, unfortunate invalid, who never feeli entirely free from aches and pains. 
So, you will readily see that to properly appreciate a thing the person or people 
must necessarily, some time or other, have felt its need. We, aa a people, have en- 
joyed all of "these blessings in a marked degree — vieaiik, hetUth and freedom— but we 
have been in the'r poaaeaaion so long that we have becomeptond, boastful and ex- 
ceedingly careleJo. This is dangerous ground to occupy, and we are standing npon 
it to-day. A terrible disease, known as Asiatic cholera; has been raging for more 
than two years in portions of Europe, attended with a fatality almost unprecedented 
in the history of epidemics, and it is rapidly approaching this country every day ; 
and yet we are doing little, if anything, to stay its progress or meet it with anything 
like the preparation its gravity and importance demand, and before we are aware 
it will be upon us with all of its fearful consequences. And who shall be able to 
comprehend its terrible results, or number its victims when once it establishes a 
foothold upon our shores '. 

It will require the utmost vigilance upon the part of our National Board of 
Health to prevent its entrance into our country, and ehonld it, in opposition to 
every precaution, gain an entrance here, our present State and local boBJ^s of 
health, cramped as they are for want of adequate means to prosecute their work,, 
would be left almost powerless to prevent its rapid and complete dinemination 
throughout the land. The great distance that lies between "us and the recently- 
stricken cities of Marseilles and Toulon should not lull us into a fancied security, 
nor cause us to relax our efforts for one moment in preparations to meet Che plague. 
Our whole country, from ocean to ocean, should at once be put into the best possible 
.sanitary condition that money and labor can secure. 

Again, we are threatened with a more loathesome disease than cholera, and one, 
too, when it breaks out in the rural districts, is none the less fatal in its results or 
difficult to control, and its close proximity to our shores makea it all the more ap- 
prehensive and alarming. Yet we manifbst a carelessnees in tbe matter that is little 
lees than criminal in its nature, and a disregard for our health that b culpable in 
thee: 
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If we are to judge the future bj the past, it is not unlikelj that we shall juat 
go on, aa we have (roDe od before, little heeding the timely and ample warnings that 
come to UB.eveiy da/ and upon ever/ hand, nntil the foul, pestilential atmosphere 
■of oontagioD ts blowD hot in our face, and we are Btartlrd and become almost 
panic-HU'icken to find oartielves engaged in a hand-to-hand conflict with. a disease 
between which sod death there is but little choice. 



PRELIMIHARY ■: 

The problem submitted for consideration a to map out the wisest method of 
-cultivating the mind in the rapidly developing body of youth, aud meanwhile 
maintaining mind and body each in its best estate. Best estate for mind or body 
Id this relation is not the exceptional condition that ma/ be attained for either 
under special culture of one only, without regard to the other. Success must be 
measured by a standard that rests on the full recogDition of the claim of the physi- 
•cal and mental organization of youth to the equal fostering care and attention of 
Ihose who devise the methods of school-life, as well as of those who execute these 
xnethods. ' 

There is a robust, enduring hardihood of physical development met with in the 
uncultured frontier or mountain-grown youth of both sexes, and a temporary phys- 
ical vigor in the trained male athlete or wrestler that can not be rivalled in the 
youth oE a dense population obtaining an education in the common schools of such 
a community. And so, too, there ia an amplitude of mental culture in the youth 
who have been instructed by teachers, the number of whose pupils was alwa/s 
within the limit that penoilted the teacher to study individual characteristics of 
pupils, and adapt instruction to the peculiarities of each, that can not be attained 
in the common schools. 

Common schools are institutions found only in relatively dense and enlightened 
populations, where the wealth of the majority is below the mean that will sustain 
private schools in their best development, and where diverse church oi^anizationa 
are so multiplied that parochial or denominational schools can not be muintained. 
It ia under such circumstances that a wise and patriotic humanity establishes 
and maintains the common schools for the general welfare at the public expense. 
Among a people whose national government is republican, where every citizea 
may aspire to every political position that can be occupied by any citizen, there is 
no especial virtue in having schools conducted at the public expense, open under 
equal regulations to all the youth of the community. Such institutions are val- 
uable means of efGciently inculcating and permanently invigorating in every at- 
tendant a sense of the equality before the law of all citizens, and this ia a sentiment 
that must be held and felt by every enlightened, progressive people capable of 
maintaing a true republican government. All free people maintain their freedom 
through knowledge of their natural rights, and in so far as such a knowledge is a 
part of legitimate school instruction and training, it is best imparted and received 
n schools open to all classes on equal terms. 
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DEVBLOPMEKT. 



Nutritious food, corafortable clothing, appropriate eierciae and good ait are llie 
cardinal (actois in the healthy, symmetrical development of the human frame. 

J^oorf.^Food proper for pupils of tiie common schools doee not differ materially 
from food proper for per&cma of the same age and condition engaged in other pur- 
suits, but accounting the years between six and twentj-one aa the school age, there' 
should be recognized a difference in the food appropriate for the beginning of this 
period from that best eaited to ita closing jears, as well as a difference in the food 
for the period taken aa a whole, from that best adapted for either infancy or old 



At the age of six, a child is apt to be content with Buch palatable and ni 
food as it has been accustomed (o, and while habit has much influence in produc- 
ing this result, the statement is intended to be equivalent to a pointed declaration 
.that the parents are largely responsible for the correct or vicious appetite of such 
child. Parents who have intelligently used their opportunities Cor observation 
have learned that a child who bus !iad liberty of variety and quantity in food of 
proper quality and suitable preparation, will eat what he wants with a relish and 
qnit at Plough with sHtisfactioiii and on the contrary, a child who has been denied 
variety or stinted in quantity will, when opportunity offers, indulge his appetite to 
a mischievous extent. Heni.e the responsibility of parents for the appetite of their 
child when he arrives at school age. 

Cereals in plain preparation ; flesh, including fiah, judiciously cooked ; the com- 
mon vegetables properly dressed ; fruits ripe and eonnd ai« all Huitahle for this age, 
and while they should be brought. to the table in savory condition, snch as need 
them with proper condiments, none of them should be seasoned with sharp spices 
nor stimulating flavors, and this for the dual purpose of not creating a morbid ex- 
citement in the stomach in the present, and of avoiding the chance of inducing a 
dangerous appetite for other and more injurious Htimutants in the future. Water 
and milk should constitute the beaverage?, coffee and tea are never necessities, 
and are frequently harmful. In short, the diet at this period of life, drawn from all 
the ordinary resources tor food, should be varied, attractive, palatable and natri- 
tious, but neither rich nor eiciting. 

As the age advances, more latitude in deciding the character of the edibles is 
permissible to the youth, and at twenty-one he may be placed on his own responsi- 
bility in this behalf to the same extent that he is in other responsibilities of his 
fresh majority. 

Modern investigators have made long strides in the anderstanding of the ulti- 
mate composition of foods, tending to the more thorough scientific appreciation of 
the value of many articles whose qualities have not yet been exhaustively pursued. 
These studies will presently, doubtless, be available for a more profitable classifica- 
tion of foods, such as will enable us te select with more exactness the particular 
things and the precise quantities that will subserve the demand of individuals of 
diSereut need^ and under various conditions. ^ 

But while science has gone far into the mysterious changes that occur in foods 
in their metamorphosis into the tissues of the body and then inte excretions from 
the body, it still has not gone far enough, other than in a general way, to point out 
what f' od will best suit any individual of school age for corporeal development. 
For the particular articles of nutrition, each individal must be guided by his in- 
stinctive tasti. and appetite, and for his most favorable advancement, the yonth may 
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snf elj relj on his nataral taate, appetite and defiire in the selection of his food, pro- 
vided he haa proper qualit; and ample quantity to select from, Hud hie tasle, ap- 
petite and deaire have not been vitiated bj fashion, habit or erroneoua training. 

Clothing. — Clothing is a necemity to protect the wearer against meteorological . 
diacomforta — high temperature in summer, low temperature in winter and rain 
and snow in their Bcaaon — and for modesty's sake. This for all classes of people, 
bat fashionable society gives to dresH the highest consideration, making it the ve- 
hicle for ornate display and the eshihition of wealth, but these non-essential uses 
of dress should be sedulously discarded from school lite where the guiding princi- 
ple should be protection to the person, neatness and cleanlioees and such conform- 
ity to the pi^vailing school style as not to attract attention on account of material, 

Assuming that the demands of modesty are met by covering the body below 
the neck, any raiment that will satisfy the other requirements will answer for this 
demand. In summer the lightest garments that will ebade the skin are suitable, 
and the material best adapted for then is cotton. Under a temperature of 73° F. 
the clothing must be more substantial, and its quality, of stow conduction of the 
animal heat, must be enhanced by changing the material, increasing the thickness 
of the fabric or multiplying the number of garments worn one over another. In 
winter the principal garments should be of wool. There is, possibly, room for a 
qnestion whether in ordinary domestic life it is best lo wear woolen fabrics neit 
the skin, but the practice is so nearly universal, and. the evils that arise therefrom 
BO rarely recogniied, and the theoretical good attaching thereto so faithfully be- 
lieved in, that it is not now and here profitable lo discuss the point as a practical 

We must keep in view that our clothing has nothing to do with creating the 
heat of oor bodies; its function as a warming device is to prevent the too rapid 
dissipation of the natural heat of the body. This natural temperature (B8.6° F.) - 
must be closely maintained or the suffering will be great, and a few degrees, say 8° 
^Kjvc or below it, will speedilj be fatal. 

All persons do not require the same amount of clothing to maintain this nor- 
mal temperature under the same circumstances, depending on personal peculiari- 
ties; nor does the same person at all times require the same protection by clothing 
from the same temperature and similar surroundings, depending on the state of 
health or other accidental and temporary condition. It is of prime importance 
that these constitutional difierences and changeable conditions of pupils in com- 
mon schools be recognised by both parents and teachers, otherwise avoidable sufier- 
ing might pass without attention. 

Perhaps, as a rule, the children of well-to-do parents are dressed too warmly in 
winter. There is an idea widely prevalent that, while insufficient clothing of the 
' school youth is detrimental, eiposing them to colds and other disorders, there is no 
menace to health in an excess of clothing. It is safe to say that when food is 
ample and exercise free, more mischief is done by over-dressing than by under- 
dreesing. It ia a physiological law that when the human body is so protected that 
its natural power of resistance lo low temperature is not called forth, such power 
of resistance becomes enfeebled, and when by accident or otherwise the body is ex- 
posed, the individual sufferers some derangement of health. Dressing too warmly 
has the same deteriorating influence on physical vigor as living in over-heated 

Clothing should be adapted to the season, and, also, within reasonable limits, to 
the variations of the season, as well as to the activity and exposure of the wearer. 
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It is better sanil&rj mknagemeDt to add top coals or wrapa when goiog into the 
-cold than to letaiii in the warm room the clothing that was suitable for promenade 
in the cold exterior. 

la the conBideration of clothing it u indUpensable that habit have thought. It 
18 a maxim that habit ia a second nature, and habit in drees is as potent as in other 
'departments of human aBairs. 6j culture, intentional or fortuitous, youth may be 
trained to tolerance of wide difierences in the amonnt of protection afforded by 
dress without invaaion of their comfort or iujury to their health. If two pupils of 
a common scliool, of equal development and similar sanitai^ condition, were to 
make a complete exchange of garments after one of them had become accustomed 
to clothing barelj within the pale of sufficiency to protect him in health, and the 
other accustomed to clothing so warm as to be on Jhe verge of tolerance within 
hygienic limits, each would be the Tictim of much distress, if not positive illnees, 
and this solely because of the sudden and extensiTe alteration of an established 
habit. 

Accepting this idea of the influence of habit In dress, the importance of regulat- 
ing the clothing of those who can command what they desire by an intelligent esti- 
mate of what is best is obvious, because a wrong habit, once established, works evil 
-cootinnonsly, and to overcome it and reinstate the right is a work of difficulty re- 
quiring discretion, perseverance and time. 

Etereite. — That exercise is indispensable to corporeal development in the human 
family is as fully recognized as that it ia a necessity of all the ordinary animals 
around us. And the playfalnew of the yonng of all suok animals, and their 
almost constant motion in waking hour«, b the sufficient proof of this neceesily. 

The nature and extent of exercise varies instinctively with the age of the human 
young, and it is a marvel to observe what expedients in early y^aia they will de- 
vise to obtain desirable eiterciiie when their liberty in this behalf is restrained or 
circumscribed. 

Youth, of school age, should be allowed opportunity for snch exercise as the in- 
nlividual may select, under the general supervision of the parent; and the parent 
should bear in mind constantly the physiological law that the fatigue, from which 
youth speedily and fully recover, is invigorating, and that the play of children ia 
not apt to be carried beyond this degree of fatigue, except under undue excite- 
ment. The apprehensive affection that sometimes interposes parental authority to 
arrest the earnest pastimes of children freqnently overreaches itself, in that the 
■earnest but innocent pastimes arrested by the parent's presence break out with re- 
-deubled vigor in the parent's absence, because of the enforced suspension, and be- 
comes BO intense as to accomplish the mischief apprehended, but which would not 
have occurred if the natural order and activity of the recreation had suffered no 



Utilitarians have sometimes advanced the idea that if the physical energy ex- 
pended by a boy in a game of ball, or a girl, in jumping the rope, were devot«d to 
the production of food ur clothing, or other thing having a market value, its serv- 
ice to physical development would be as great. But this is an erroneous idea. In 
the first place, the mental conditions accompanying the two phases of activity are 
usually widely different, and this difference, so far as it affects corporeal develop- 
ment, is all in favor of playing bat] and skipping the rope; and in the second 
place the activity for amusement is usually adapted to bring into alternate play 
various associations of muscles until all are exercised, and thus improved in de- 
velopment, while in productive activity but a limited series of muscles are apt .to 
•be brought into action, and these, from over-work, are likely to have their resili- 
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euce impaired, and their normal devetopment impeded, ind at the sape time other 
muscles not called into action Buffer in proper development from lack of appro- 



Ab the Bchool Ige advancea a larger and laiger proportion of the phjeictd en- 
ergy of the joath may be directed to tbe performance of selected duties, so ar- 
ranged as to be a valaable part of their education for the productive labors of 
part school life, and this, of course, signifies less time spent in purely amusement 
activity. 

If the correctness of this reasoning be granted, the conclnBion is plain that 
those in authority should allow much liberty to the youth of school age, in their 
instinctive selection of exercise, and the extent to which they may indnlge in it, 
the authorities still holding, however, their pren^ative, resting on their matnrer 
reasoning and experience, lo change any wrong direction of exercise that the in- 
diecretion of youth might pursue, or excess that undue stimulation might impel. 

Good Air. — Good air is the term intentionally used in preference to the more 
common one of pure air, for the reason that in nature there is no such thing as 
pnre air, that is, an atmosphere composed of twenty-one parts of oxygen and 
seventy-nine parts of nitrogen. In tbe general atmosphere there is always car- 
bonic acid and aqueous vapor, and frequently other gaseous substances, varying 
in number, character and quantity at difierent limes and places, according to tbe 
environment. 

SttCceSBful attention being given that notbing avoidable is left abont a dwelling 
or school-hoase to vitiate the circumambient air, the next point to claim attention 
is that the air inside the bnilding shall be as good as the air immediately surround- 
ing it. To secure this it is requisite that no decaying matter, whether animal or 
vegetable, that generales carbonic acid or other deleterious emanations be permit- 
ted to remain indoors. Many organic substances are liable to decomposition, rap- 
idly or slowly, in the presence of heat and moisture, and as a temperature of about 
70° F. in living-rooms is eesential lo the welfare of human inmates, provision most 
be made that with this temperature and above there is nothing present in which 
to induce such decomposition as to be mischievous. 

Aqueous vapor is always present in the atmosphere, but varies greatly from 
time to time in a given place, and the varying quantity is not, as a rule, detri- 
mental to health if the vapor be not contaminated by other volatile matter which 
it may hold in solution or suspension. Perhaps there is scarcely an idea touching 
sanitary afTairs more widely entertained than that damp atmosphere is dangerous 
to health. This opinion is not supported by either corrrct observation or scientific 
deduction. 

From all living people there is constantly arising volatile matter thai vitiates 
the air, and if the air be confined in a room, for example, where many peraons are 
remaining, it soon becomes chained with these volatile matters to a degree incom- 
patible with comfort, and will presently even destroy life. These volatile matters 
arise from the skin, and more largely from the lungs, which give off, with other 
constituents, certain animal matters in tbe expired air which orginate in the nor- 
mal metamorphoses of the body, and if allowed to accumulate become a source of 
serious contamination of tbe air. 

Carbonic acid ia another ingredient in expired air, that if allowed to accumn- 
late in a room will presently become dangerous. The carbonic acid in the general 
atmosphere is supplied from the burning of coal, wood and all things containing 
carbon, from the decomposition of all oi^anic matter — this being, in fact, only an- 
other form of slow combustion — and from the respiration of living animals. But 
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the carbonic acid from all these Boarces, immeiue as it is, ia so small compared 
with the vhole amount of almoapheric air, Ibat when diffbaed thereii) it does not 
make an appreciable increaBe of carbonic acid in the general almoaphere. It is 
-qaite another affair, honever, if in a room containing a number of living perBons 
the air be confined and the carbonic acid of the rcHpiratioD of these petsonB be 
retained therein. Under such circamstancee the retention of the carbonic acid 
and aasocialed animal matters soon prodaces a degree of oppreadon, then an in- 
tense seose of aQSbcation and, if continued, death. 

FroHi the serious evils arising from air surcharged with these animal matters 
and the carbonic acid, there in bnt one means of escape, and that is dilution and 
dispersion of the vitiated air, and such dilution and dispersion constitutes the 
whole service of ventilation. However much bad air there may be in a honse 
when it is dispersed into and diluted bj the whole outside atmosphere, it ia Do 
longer harmful. The devices for accomplishing this dilution and disperson will be 
'Considered when treating of the ventilation of school-houses in a subsequent chap- 
ter of this dissertation. 

The conclusion arrived at, therefore, touching good air for corporeal develop- 
ment, is that due care being taicen to avoid or remove all sources of contamination 
-of the air outside the house, and then provide by appropriate ventilation — dilu- 
tion and dispersion— that the air inside the house shall be u good as that outside 
the house. 

Perhaps a word should be added concerning night air, Borne persons entertain 
the idea that all night air is unwholesome and should be excluded from occupied 
houses. Night air is generally cooler tJian that of the day, and it may sometimes 
be agreeable on this account to pt«vent such currents through the house at night 
as would be desirable during the day, and where a house is liable to a temporary 
night invasion of malaria, borne on currents from proximate sources, it may be 
prudent to shut out the offending effluvia, but it is not possible to exclade night 
air entirely, and, as a rule, the air of an unoccupied - house having no internal 
source of contamination, will be the same as the external air, and if occupied, 
there will be added the injurious emanations from the occupants, so that however 
bad the external may be, it will onlv be made worse if confined in an occupied 
house, and in such case the necessity of dilution and dispersioo is the same for the 
night as for the day. 

Associated with the subject of good air is the matter of cleanliness of person 
and apparrel. There is an uncleannese that may aSect the subject of it through 
the skin, but within the purview of the present pursuit it may be assumed that the 
ofTensivenees of promiscuous dirt, as well as of personal excretions and emanations 
adhering to the skin, or absorbed and retained by the clothing, is chiefly manifest 
by their exhalations into the atmosphere, and, therefore, to be treated and dis- 
posed o( as aT« other things that contaminate good air. 



If the body is fairly developing, the mind will at the same time also expand in 
some direction. It is the true service of school training and school teaching to 
lead this mental expansion in such direction as to insure to the adult individual 
the most valuable capacity for all proper purposes of life. 

The concept of common school education ia that it should atore the mind with 
such elementary knowledge that if the subject of it immediately enter upon one of 
the ordinary industries of life, his mind shall have had such instruction as to 
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qaalif; him to begin the ipecial Ir&ining required for his future career, whether 
that is to be a fanner, a mechaDic or a clerk ; aud if he elect one of the professions'. 
■ for B vocation, he will be equally well equipped for entering upon the special 
etudiea demanded. For all these purposes the same elementary instruction is 
needed, and so far as this universal educational need extends the common schools 
should go under the control and at the expense of the c!o mm on wealth. Beyond 
this point school edacation becomes special, is asked for and availed of, in fact can 
be accepted by a part only of the rising generation, and U, therefore, in a republic, 
not justly a claim on the general edncational organization supported by the pnblic- 

This broad proposition will be accepted, perhaps, by all who are inspired bj a 
tme patriotism; but there is ground for wide and honest differences in the eoncep* 
tion of the limit that shonld be lixed for the education that is essential to the wel- 
fare of the people of a State as a whole. No philosopher, statesman not educator 
has treated this point so as to secure universal approbation. The more prevalent 
idea appeam to be that the higher and more extended Che school edacation oan be 
conducted the better for the purity, patriotism and happiness of the subject of it. 
Without disctusing the soandness of this view, it would neem safe to suggest in the 
matter of ecjucalion, that in so far as all are subetmtially agreed as to what i» 
eeeential to all citiiens in common to enable them to discharge their obligations to- 
themselves, to their families, to the community and to the State, should be pro- 
vided by public authority and at public expense. 

This conclusion rests upon the dual proposition that there is some amount of 
school education necessary to Gt every person for his ordinary duties among a free 
anil enlightened people, and that there are some persons who are not pecuniarily 
able to secure such education. The obligation, therefore, of the public to provide 
(his education is quite similar to that to provide for the public peace and protec- 
tion, to establish and maintain highways, to keep open waterways and to guard and 
maintain generally the public welfare. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES AND SURROTTNDItlQS. 

It is a self-evident proposition that youth who grow up in (he midst of order. 
tidiness, and a general prevalence of itealness and attention to minor matters, will 
have their matarer years bettered by the impression that these conditions have 
made upon them, and their subsequent liCe will be in some measure favorably 
modified by such im^lressions. 

A school-house and its surroundings should, therefore, be kept in order for the 
educational influence of order; ioclosures in good repair, yards kept free from lit- 
ter and waste, outhouses maintained clear of all avoidable ofiense, doors, windows 
and walls guarded from disfiguring scratches, marks and dirt, will prove a con- 
tinuing lesson of instruction to the actendanCs — teachers aud pupils — and will pro- 
duce results that can not be hoped for where the. inclosing fences are dilapidate.!, 
the yard neglected and strewn with litter, the outhouses filthy and offensive, and 
doors, windows and walls soiled, broken and scralehed. Like b^^ts like ; the en- 
vironment tieing neat, orderly and attractive, the pupils will be careful, obedient 
and attentive; the environment being gross, in disorder, and repulsive to correct 
taste, the pupils will be rude, unruly and negligent. 

And it is not the grandeur nor the eipensivenees of the school-house and its 
surroundings that make the valuable impressions on the atlendanls, but it is the 
evidences of good and intelligent care manifested in the preparation and n 
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nance of the pTemiaeg that bring the best reaulls. A grand school baildiog, ornate 
and eipenuve, in disorder and showing neglect, calls forth no sQch agreeable feel- 
ings and exerts no such educational influence as an unpretentious building, plain 
«Dd simple in its finish, but it, and all its surroundings, neat and in order, evincing 
* commendable ecoDomy in design and construction, ibtelligent taste in its super- 
viaion and judicious indostr; in its maintenance. 

THE BCaOOIr-HOUSE. 

There are wide difieiences in size and other featnree of school houses adapted 
to the wants of tbe city, the village and the country ; but certain reqniremente de- 
manded for a achool-room for ordinaiy instruction are much the same whereTer 
the achool-room ma? be situated. 

These requirements are; Ample space, abundant light from tbe proper quar- 
ter, appropriate tdmpernture, adequate ventilation, and suitable furniture. 

Space. — Floor space should be fifteen square feet for each pnpil, and the air 
space should be not less than one hundred and eighty cubic feet for each pupil. 
Each of these quantities admits of si»ne variation corresponding to, the age and, 
siMof thepnpils, but practically, for construction of Hchool-rooms, all ages of pupils 
may be counted the same. A room containing six hundred square feet of floor 
space would be the proper siie for forty pupils aged sixteen years, but may be oc- 
cupied by fifty pupils aged six years without mischievous crowding. 

With fifteen square feet floor apace, twelve feet to the ceiling, will yield one 
hundred and eighty cubic feet of air space fur each pupil, but to secute the beat 
light a higer ceiling is sometimes necessary, though fourteen feet should never be 
' exceeded. Larger air space is not objectionable of ilaelf. Warming and ventilat- 
ing the room in winter, and economy, are the considerations that dictate the limit. 

lAght, — Light in proper quantity and quality is atnong the important needs of 
a achool-room, and the right distribution of it demands equal consideration. It 
should ba abundant, soft, steady, and without glare. Imperfection in these partic- 
ulars caui«s the pupils to be restless, irritable and disorderly, create* headache, 
and produces defective vision that is apt to be permanent. 

The direction in which the light reaches the pupil is also important. If it 
-come directly in. front, striking tbe eyes, it obscures the thing looked at, and in- 
duces painful efforts to adjust the apparatus of accommodation; if it come from 
behind, the shadow of the pupil falls on the table of his desk and obscures vision 
there ; and if it come from the right side, the hand in use on the table, with any- 
thing held in it, will make an objectionable shadow. This leaves only the left side 
for the admission of light, and when all the light is to be admitted from one side 
4he left side should be adopted. When there are facilities for admitting light from 
both left and right sides, that is possibly best, but, for reasons that will appear 
further along, such an arrangement is only practicable in tbe rooms of small school- 

The point of tbe compass from which light should enter the school room is not 
without significance. Having exclusive regard for tbe servic-e of the eyes, a light 
from the north is best. It is clear, soft and regular and without glare, though id 
short, dark winter days scant ; while that from the east is subject to the glare and 
.excessive light of the long slanting rays of the morning sun and sometimes, at 
least, of obscurity in the afternoon; and from the west the objections are reversed, 
morning light being sometimes obscure and the afternoon too bright and glaring. 
From the south there is at all times during the school day the fullest n 
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light, And in the winter when the akj ia clear the Ban Benda his lajt far into th« 
room at a period when BniuihiDe ia gcorce and can not be enjoyed out of doors on 
account of the cold, and it is jiiBt the time when the lanatarj influence of a sun- 
balked room is at i& highest. The glare of the direct raya of the sun is objection- 
able, but as this can be modified bv curtains and Bhades more easily for a south 
than for an eaat or a west sun, and the sanitary value of a winter sun in a school 
room is such as to force the conclusion that a school room for winter occupancy 
should be lighted through south windows. In summer (he sun is so nearly verti- 
cal that hia rajs do not penetrate through the south windows into the room suffi- 
ciently to make the south light objeotionabie on that account. 

The amount of light needed in a room depends largely on the method of its- 
introduction and the interior finish of the room. It has b^n laid down by eicel- 
lent authority that the window capacity of a school room should equal one-fourlh 
the floor space. But light coming from the rear of the pupil into a room with 
dark walls and ceiling, will not b«i as good as one-half the quantity entering from 
the left into a room with white ceiling and tnild tinted sides, and this should always- 
be the finish of ceiling and aides. Light properly admitted and distributed through 
windows equal in extent to one-seventh of the floor space of a school room will 
generally be adequate, but more window space will be desirable on some d,ays of 
obscure external light. 

Windows should start from about thirty inches above the floor — that is, the 
higbt of the pupils' desks — and extend as near to the ceiling as proper conBtructioa 
will admit-^and this to light the farther side of the room — and they should be 
grouped so that all will he located in the part of the wall that corresponds to the 
part of the floor occupied by the desks. Their number and width should be such 
ae to afford the requisite amount uf light. 

Tenqierattire. — Temperature and ventilation of school rooms are so intimately 
associated that they are judiciously treated together. ' 

In summer the temperature is modified, as far as may be, by open windows and 
doors, and need not be considered here, and in autnmn, winter and spring while 
artificial heat is needed it should be maintained at about 70° F,, two or three de- 
grees below 70° being preferable to two or three degrees above 70°. The tempera- 
ture should always be ascertained by a thermometer, as the Bensations of neitlier 
teachers nor pupils are ever reliable in this behalf, and the thermometer for this 
purpose should be about five feet from the floor hanging clear of outside walls. 

School rooms should not be warmed by direct radiation from stoves or other ap- 
paratus. It will be shown presently that it does not offer opportunity for ventila- 
tion, and, furthermore, it is not possible to warm all parts of the room equally. 
If the pupils near the stove are only comfortably warm, those in remote coment of 
the room will suffer from cold_, and, on the other hand, if pupils in remote comers 
are comfortably warm those near the stove will suffer from excess of heat. And, 
moreover, dangerous currents of cold air can not be avoided unless the room be- 
close enough to make the lack of ventilation still more dangerous. 

VenlUalion. — As already intimated the ventilation when the external tempera- 
ture is 70° or above is to be regulated principally through the adjustmenl of win- 
dows and. doors, but when the external air is below 60° school-rooms need to be 
artificially warmed, and for this purpose must be closed, and it is in the arrange- 
ment of the heating apparatus that ventilation is to be provided. 

It is important that those planning and managing the warming and ventilating 
of school-rooms should bear constantly in mind a few cardinal principles in the 
ir currents; 
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1. That the air will onl; SEcend ia a chimne]' or ventilating flae when it is in 
some waj mode warmer than the ezteraal atmoepbere. 

2. That heated air in a room will alwa^B riee to lb« ceiling and carry with it 
all volatile matter caught in its carrent. 

3. That b; the law of the ctifiDBion of gieee the air in an occupied school-' 
room, if uot renewed from ontaide, will soon be equally impure in all parts of the 
room, there being ao such thing, as seems sometimes to be imagined, as carbonic 
acid settling to the floor, hogrever true it may be that carbonic acid will remain at 
the bottom of a cool well or mine where it originated if the superimposed air be 
still. 

4. That though the ceiling be air-tight and no air escape, if the ceiling be 
thin, a good conductor of heat, and there be a low temperature on its upper surface, 
the impinging hot air will be rapidly cooled without being purified. 

5. That thin walls will cool the air of a Bchool-room if low temperature exist 
on the outer side, and so will ordinary windows independent of leakage throngb 
«revicee, atkd that along tfae walls and still more actively along the windows Ihete 
will be a cun«nt of cold air downward to the floor. 

6. That an sir space, even a thin one, in <i wall or window, as in a hollow wall 
or a double glazed window, will add immensly lo the protection sgainul external 

7. That coid air is not necessarily good air, and hot air not necessarily bad 
air. Cold relarda decomposition of organic matter and warmth favors it, so that 
warm air in contact with effete or non-vital organic matter is more likely to be 
contaminated under similar circumutancea that cold air ; but that is all. 

School-room air is contaminated by the exhalation of certain animal matters 
and carbonic acid from the lungs of the occupants, and emanations from their 
bodies and clothing. From each of these sources deleterious matters mingle with 
the air, bat by giving attention to the presence of carbonic acid and keeping it 
down to a harmless point all the other (tensive ingredients are, by the same means, 
dilated and dispersed into innocence at the same time. Attention may, therefore, 
for present practical purpose, be confined to carbonic acid, not because it is wone 
than othets, for in fact it ie not so bad, but for the reason that in a school-room 
it bears so nearly a constant relationship to the other deleterious emanations that 
by ascertaining ^he amount of it present a fair estimate of the quantity of the 
others may be made, and it can be quite readily approiimatety measured while 
the others are exceedingly difficult to measure. 

Carbonic acid exists in the general atmosphere in varying proportions, averag- 
ing about 4 parts in 10.000, and in this quantity is not recognized by our senses, 
and is not noxious. In truth, many times this amount may be present, and if the 
atmosphere contain no other deleterious contamination, the carbonic scid will do 
no harm to human beings. v 

When the quantity in a school-room is increased to 6 parts in 10,000, there is a 
alight sense of mustiness and oppression Ic one coming in from the fresh air; if 
the amount increases to S parts in 10,000, the air becomes stokey and of unpleas- 
ant udor to tlie inmates; and if the proportion reaches 10 parts in 10,000, the air 
is heavy and offensive, producing headache and other unpleasant symptoms. 

Ventilation of school- rooms should, accordingly, be ao tiiccessful as to keep the 
proportion of carbonic acid at 6 or less parts in 10,000 i>f the contained air, and 
never permit it to exceed 7 parts. A school-room 24x30x14 feet Will contain 10,000 
cubic feet of air. If in a room of thb capacity, with 4 parls of carbonic acid in 
10,000 of air, there be placed forty pupils, there would be an increase of carbonia 
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acid at the end of the first hour to 6.5 part» in 16,000; at the «nd of the second 
hour to 9 parts, and at the end of the third hour to 11.5 parts \a 10,000, all this 
supposing no fresh air to have been admitted, and of eourw no bad air to have 
■escaped. In this hypothetical case Ih^Uowable maiimum of carbonic acid would 
be reached at the end of the first hour. This serves to illustrate abstract truths of 
ventilation, but for practical purposes the picture is overdrawn, as there is no such 
-thing IS an air-tight school-room. No doora nor windows fit so closely but crevicea 
are left throaj^h which air circulates, and throagh ordinary plastered walls, whether 
-of wood or brick, there is constant passage of air. 

The service of ventilation is lo provide means for ftn exchange of air; to bring 
in the fresh air from the ontside to replace the soiled air of the inside, which must 
tie removed, and thus to dilute and disiierse the air made noiioUs by the occupants. 
lu badly constructed rooms thie dilution and dispersion may take place through 
holes sjid cracka or other openings in the floor, walU'aud ceiling sufficient for ven- 
"tilatioD, though sDch indefinite free circolation is incompatible with safficieut 
warmth in cold weather, but in well constructed school-rooms the external air 
tnust tie delivered into the room warmed to a degree that the quantity required for 
ventilation will make the temperature suitable for the inmates. There are several 
-ways of accomplishing this. 

An efficient, and perhaps the simplest way, is to l^ave a heater in the room into 
which the external air is conducted under and through an opening in the floor. 
The air thus warmed as it passes up through the heater ascends to the ceiling, and 
is thence distributed and diffused through the room wilh approximate evenness. 
'The vitiated air is taken from the room at the floor and carried through conduits 
that are warmed by the smoke-pipe of the heater and discharged into the open air 
at the top of the building. 

There is no direct radiation from such a heater, but a door in its casing diay be 
«o arrai^d that direct radiation into the room to a limited extent may be obtained 
if desirable, and by valves at the bottom of the casing, and in (ha cold air duct, 
the sir of the room instead of the external air can pass through the heater and 
' thus more speedily warm the room in the morning, or at other times when haste is 
<lemauded and the room unoccupied. This apparatus if properly constructed gives 
the teacher satisfactory control of both the heating and ventilating of the apart- 
Other methods of heating school-rooms are by furnaces, by steam heaters, and 
by hot water apparatus. All these heat the air before it is admitted to the room, 
but the principle of both heating and ventilating is the same as when the roota has 
a healer within it. 

A school-room 23x28x13 feet has a capacity of 8,372 cubic feet, and is appro- 
priate for forty pupils. Allowing 1,800 cubic feet per hour for each pupil would 
require the admission of 72,000 cubic feet per hoar of fresh air, and the correspond- 
ing amount of polluted aii* removed. An opening 12x12 inches will admit 72,000 
«ubic feet of air per hour, with a velocity of twenty feet per second. -As heated 
air expands, the outlet for tainted air should be somewhat larger, say 12x13 inches, 
or the equivalent thereof. 

Assuming that the warming is to be done by a heater in the room, the arrange- 
ment should be, to-wit: A tight tin conduit of proper size leading from asuit- 
able opening in the outer wall under the floor to an opening under the heater. The 
heater is, say five feet high, from the top of which issues the heated air, so that 
neither its temperature nor velocity immediately afiects the pupils. Rising in a 
direct current to the ceiling, the healed air spreads along it in all directions, push- 
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ing down the cooler air, which should find exit cloee to the floor near the teacher's 
platform into the hollow, wall, or special conduit in the wall, in the rear of the 
teacher's platform. The outlet registere should be of ample dimensioai<, and bo ar- 
ranged as to be readily reached and manipulated hj the teacher, for it iti here that 
the influx and efflux of air is to be controlled, and the temperature of the room 
regulated. A tight room ia a plenum, and only as much air can enter as is dis- 
charged, so thai if the soiled air vent be opened wide a rapid outgo invites a rapid 
income of fresh air, and this passing rapidly through tlie heater b but slightly 
warmed; and, on the other hand, partially closing itie vent slows the current 
through the healer, and the air is fhus made warmer. All this tervice must be 
conducted so a« not to reduce the influx of fresh air below liie minimum tor san- 
itary ventilation. 

The amohe-pipe of the heater should enter its floe near the ceiltnic, and the flue 
should be a glazed, hard burned round or square tiling, or clay pipe, anpported 
within a ventilating shaft, into which the foul air conduit discharges, and both to 
he continued above the top uf the building. 

' The heater should be ao conatrucCed that bj the u?e of valves the healing surface 
can be regulated to answer the demand of the moment by throwing the paaeing 
current of air into contact with less heating surface, and conveying increased heat. 
into the smoke flue, thus enlarging the influx of air, and at a lower temperature. 

It b not essential that the heater be placed in a comer near the teacher ; never- 
theless, for observation and attention, it is best so. And wherever placed, the ven- 
tilating devices must be arranged therewith to insure a heated ventilating shaft 
with the smoke flue. 

Neither the smoke nor the ventilating flue of one room should have any con- 
nection with those of an^i: other room. This is indispensihie to insure successful 
heating and ventilation where healers are used. 

A school-bouse may consist of one or more rooms, the number and sise of them, 
within certain limits, being dictated by the number of pupils to be accommodated. 

In the country for the majority of places one room is all that is needed. In 
Tillages two rooms may be necessary, and where the population is large, as in cities^ 
houses with four to eight rooms, and many of them will be required. When a 
sufficient number of sites arc obtainable for separate buildings, all houses for com- 
mon schools should be limited to eight rooms for general teaching, hut may have 
superintendent's and principal's rooms and Janitor's quarters in addition. 

Houses with one or two rooms only should lie one story without basement or 
cellar; with more than two rooms, two stories with basement or cellar for fuel or 
other proper purposes. 

In adopting a location for school purposes proper regard should be had for ap- 
propriate apace for the secessories of a echool building. In country districts ample 
ground is eauly attainable, and in cities sufficient room for all sanitary ends should 
he provided at whatever expense. Space for exercise or play at recese should be 
under observation from the teacher's lookont, usually the school-room windows; 
in proximity with this the pump or other source of supply of potable water, which 
should be abundant and as remote from the privies as convenient, and in no in- 
stance nearer than flfty feet. The- privies should he placed on the most secluded 
part of the lot, not too far away, pn the side of the house opposite the. play ground, 
separale for the two sexes and absolutely private at the buildings themselves and 
the walks thereto, or as much so as practicable. 

The site for all school-houses should be selected with regard to dryneea of tbe 
situation, the facility of drainage and freedom from unpleasant snironiidiDga. ' If 
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the soil ia not diy it Bhoiild be underdrained, sod if the spot for the building hts 
not an elevation that directs anrface drainafte away from the immediate founda- 
tioD of the building in alt directiona, it ahould be made bo. 

Foandations should be aecured againat avoidable hnmiditj in all cases, and 
'Where without cellar, vegetable or other organic material should be removed from 
under the house if the soil contain much of it, and ita place be supplied with 
gravel or sound earth if something be necenarr to prevent the accomulation of 
water where Ihe soil was removed. 

Floors should be deadened and also made imperviooa to cold air. and to emana- 
tions and moiatare from beneath them, if such ahould chance to be present. 

WalU may be constructed of a number of materials, but most likely of wood ora 
'brick, and in all parts of the Union north of the line of 40° of mean winter temper- 
ature should be multiple. If of wood, triple— an outside casing, an inside plaster- 
ing, and an intermediate lining or double air-chambera, or filled in with brick or 
other appropriate material. If of brick, the outside walla ahould be double, with 
inctoied air-chamber, plastered against the solid brick. This is better and Mfer, 
And more durable than a solid brick wall, furred on the inside for plastering, with 
an air-space between, such furring affording facilities for rapid conflagratioa in 
-caae of lire, and such plastering suflering fracture from unavoidable accident or 
rough usage of pupils. 

School-rooms should be not less than twelve nor more than fourteen feet from 
Boot te ceiling, preferably twelve feet, all other'things being equal. 

Glass in south windows should be double thick or the windows should be double 
glazed, or, better, Hhould have double sash, and in north windows double sash ia 
almost indispensable. Ail windows should be accurately fitt«d and adjusted, m 
that Ebey may be easily opened to any extent and readily maintained in any posi- 
tion. Ceilings should be as carefully constructed as floors, made double or treble, 
with intervening air-chambers and without flaw or crevice, with the intent to pre- 
vent the escape of warm air from the room or cooling without escape, just as floors 
are made sound to prevent the inlet of cold or tainted air from beneath. 

In rural districts the buildiog for fifty pupils should have its school-room 25i30 
feet, and attached thereto should be an annex, with one apartment for a wardrobe 
and another for fuel. If the room be lighted from one side its length should ex- 
tend east and west, the annex on the north side, with the entrance at the east or 
west end, sfi may best correspond with the approach of the pnpils from the high- 
way, and, wherever situated, should be protected by a vestibule or portico for con- 
Tenience of pupils in stormy weather. 

All doors of eiit of all school-houses should open outward aa security against 
disaster in the rush of possible panics. 

' The teacher's platform, Ave feet deep by eight feet wide, at the west end of the 
room, and the heater in the northwest corner. Two doors in the north wall, one 
into the wardrobe the other into the fuel-room, and opposite each in the north wall 
of the annex a window for light and for summer ventilation. The desks will oc- 
cnpy the central part of the floor, leaving a space three feet wide all around the 
room between them and the wall abd the teacher's platform. This will admit four 
rows each of eight single desks, and two rows each of nine, with passwaya twenty 
inches wide between them. Ceiling ahould be fourteen feet high to afford adequate 
light to the remote aide of the room. Four windows, 3x11 feet, grouped in the 
south wall, opposite the area occupied by the desksi Plan No. 1 indicates such a 
school-house. 
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The anoex may be at either the eaet or west Bide, but when otherwise satisfac- 
tory, should be placed at the north side as additional protection against cold in 
winter. 

If the room be lighted from two nides its length should be from north to south, 
and the annex ahoold be on the east or west side, according as best corresponds 
with the approach of the pupils from the higbwaj, or the wardrobe may be at one 
side and the fuel-room at the other. The ceiling need be bat twelve feet high, and 
the windows, four on the south and four on the north side, each 2Jx7 feet, starting 
three feet from the floor, and grouped in each place to correspond with the area 
occnpied by the desks. Flan No. 2 illuBtrales this Arrangement of the room. 
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Plan No. 2. 
If tno ruoms be repaired in the Bame building, an additional one maj b« 
tached lo eitber of the foregoing ptans on the east or irest side, pimila: 
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ment to the original. Or the rooms mt,j be sepsraled bj t, htll from which each 
mmjr be eatered, and the hall may aeive for wardrobes end fuel rooms for both. 
Plan No. 3 is one style of a two-room house. 
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Where four nMm? are to be provided, the building should be two stories, the 
roomB on the ground floor sioiilar (o either the first or second plin for a single- 
room building, and the upper oaes exact copies of the lower. The annexes will 
require modification. The fuel ipBrtment ma; be need for the sifura lo the second 
story, and the fuel be stored in the cellar. 

Usuallj in a four-room house s superintendent's- or a principal's room and a 
janitor's quarters are needed in addition to the school-rooms, and the sanitation of 
the institution will be better served by a building constructed on a diflerent plan 
from the foregoing. The school-rooms should be 23i2g feet, designed for forty 
pupils; ceiling, thirteen feet; four windows in the south wall 3x10 feet ; heater in 
aorlhvrest corner; all arranged as described for the single room, with south win- 
dows only. On the north of the rooms a hall ten feet wide, and the full length of 
the building, for exercise in inclement weather, and on the north of the hall, at its 
center, an enclosure for a janitor's quarters below, and a principal's room above, 
each 16x16 feet. On each side of these rooms a wardrobe 6x15, and next to these 
entrance ways, 6xlo, and then stairways, 8x15 feet. Stairsteps should be six inches 
rise and twelve inches tread, with square landings at the turns. The space desig- 
nated is suitable for such stairs. The cellar staire should be under those leading 
to the second story. 

Principal's and janitor's rooms to be lighted with two ordinary windows, the 
wardrobes each with onfe^the entrance ways with transoms and glass beside the 
doors, the stairs with one window at the second landing, and the hall with targe 
windows at each end. 

Wardrobes should be left open into the hall for air and warmth, the entrance 
ways closed at both ends with doors, and the stairways closed so that each story has 
independent warmth and ventilation. 

Principal's and janitor's rooms to be warmed by ordinary means, and the great 
halls to be heated by protected stoves, and ventilated from the floor by conduits 
carried up in connection with the flues of the stoves or the flues of the school- 
room heaters. This arrangement of a house i^ llluslrated in Plan No. 4. 
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It maj be modified. All Ihnt part north of the hall may be dispensed nith. 
The janitor'a and principal's rooms may be omitted ; the wardrobe ;for each room 
-coDstructed on the west side of the room, incresHing the length of the building to 
that extent; the entrance made directl? into the lower hall, and the upper one 
reached bj Btaire in the halls, which would give the two halls a common eommu- 
nicating atmonphere, an objectionable feature on account of warming and ventila- 
tion. Or the entrance waj may be made by a aupplementary central hall from the 
south front to the main hnll, in which may be placed the stairs leading to the 
upper Hoor and to the cellar. In all these tUodificationa the size and other essen- 
tial features of the«chool-room8 proper are maintaintd intact. 

Where eight school-roomg must be supplied in the same building, they are each 
to be of the same dimeasioDS and arrangement as those in the four room house, and 
the annex of the same general character, but with changes amplifying it to accom- 
modale the increaaed number of pupils, but with this increase no part of it, except 
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tlie grand ball, need eileud the loll leogth required for the school-rooms, asHm 
waler-cloaeU tu% to be placed in the building ; and in ihat event the wardrobes on 
each fioor should be made for males on one side of the principal's ioom,tLDdfai 
females on the other, and the entrances to the water-closets for the respectiie seies 
sbonld be fion the interior of the wardrobe of the proper sex. 

For an eight room house, tbe main hnll should be twelve feet wide and the ttei^ 
wajB fiTa feet wide, with entrances thereto distinct from the entrance-w*; to tU 
ground floor. An eight room ecbool-houee u illnstrated in plan No. 6. 
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A number of modifictitionB of thiB plnn may be made and the special character' 
iBticii of the nchool-rooniB remain undisturbed. 

Fm-nilwe. — School de»kH should be adapted lo the siie and studies of those who 
use them. A dtxk euited to a pupil eii jears old, engaged in primary studies, is 
not suited to one eighlees yean old, engaged in high school studies. 

This adjustment of the desks to the size and duties of pupils is not s matter cf 
mere taste and convenience, but one that has an important bearing on the discipline of 
the school, and the physical and mental development of the pupils. A big student 
crowded into a small desk, his legs uncomfortably flexed or twisted into insuffi- 
cient Epace, his back, breast and neck strained to get his hand down to the table, 
and his eyes in position for duty, is not likely lo be satisfactory in his studies, nor 
perfect in deportment during the Bession,- nor of placid dispocitron at recess; nor 
would a six years old pupil be in better mood fur advancemeiit or enjoyment if 
perched upon a high school desk, bia feet daogliuK in the air, aud his chin nearly 
nearly on a level with the working table of the desk. Proper adjustment of the 
furniture of a schoOl-room to the size and engagements of its occupants is, there- 
fore, a prime necessity for the highest welbre of their bodies generally, their visioa 
pa/ticuiarty, and their mental advancement and their deportment. 

In selecting school desks, after ascertaining that the material and workmanship 
are good, the points lo be observed are that pupils' legs shall have room for eaej 
movement, the feet, comfortably supported with liberty of change of jtositian, the 
seat of a hight to meet fairly these needs, and the back supported in an easy 
position with privilege of change without strain or confusion. The wot'king table 
of thadesk shunld start from about the junction of the occupant's chest and ab- 
domen in front an.d rise slightly away frOm the pupil, not rising enough to alluw 
papers, books or implements to slide on it from gravity, and there should be no 
ledges nor cicala at the edges. 

These are the chief qualities of a Echool-desk and no arrangemeut of drawers 
nor shelves, no ideas of style, taste or effect should be allowed to dominate or 
abridge them, but these being accounted supreme all proper attention to esthetics 
may be indulged in. • 

Black-boards should be placed on the east, north and west walls of school-rooms 
that are lighted exclusively from the south, and on the east and west walls if both 
south and north sides have widdows. Th«ir surfaces should be plain, smooth, and 
dull, never glossy or glaring. 

Walls above black-boards or where not occupied by them should be of neutral 
tint, or light greenish blue color, and the ceiling white. 

Desks and other wood work in the room may be of any medium tint but never 
glossy or glaring. 



When a building of any kind is to be erected the fitst step is for the party re- 
sponsible for the plan to comprehend precisely the purpose the building ia to sub- 
serve, and then maintain that idea ae a controlling influence in every subsequent 
proceeding until the building in completed ; and while every structure should be 
designed so as lo come within the rules of architectural practicability and safety, 
the adaptation of a building fer its special mission should never be sacrificed to 
architectural esthetics. 

Sentiment is more potent than science in directing the common affairs of life, 
and the prophet of applied science will have poor success in bettering the manage- 
ment of common afSairs who fails to measnre the force of prevalent opinion in 
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the direction he ii working; or ignores its claims to attention. Discreet manage- 
ment maj lead wrong sentiment into right channels ; mordant opposition maj 
render error immovable. 

Too maaj parties, individuals and boards, allow Ihemselvea to dwell on the 
problem of how elegant and attractive the^ can make a building with the means 
at their command and yet have it passablj available for ils intended service, in- 
stead of being animated with ihe reverse of that sentiment, i, e., after the highest 
adaptation of the bailding to its special dedication is secured, what will be the 
available means for elegance of style and attractiveness of finish. 

While insisting upon this adaptability of all buildings being the governing 
idea, there is no disposition to assert that elegance and attractivness are never ele- 
ments in the adaptation of a building to ile legitimate uses, for they a 
among the most important factors, and even in a school-house a cert 
And harmony of finlnh are elements of educational usefulness. It is the useless 
and the incongruous that fihould be suppressed. 

And the fact still remains that the fundamental law dominant in the plan and 
-construction of every building should be (hat it be fitted va tbe highest degree for 
the purpose it is intended to subserve. 

A school-house is unique; it i* unlike a dwelling, a store or a church; and 
■while it admits of many legitimate peculiarities of structure, these are greatly neg- 
lected, and there is no class of buildings equally important in which so many mis- 
chievous departures from the very best arrangement have been made in subservience 
to general appearance or particular ornamentation. 

If tbe plans for school-houses portrayed in this dissertation embrace the fea- 
tures essential to the best results for body and mind of youth during schuol-houEe 
life, there need he no hesitation to adopt them because Ihey seem to run counter to 
the prevailing styles of Bchool-hoose architecture, and to the outside spectator may 
not appear attractive, for this ia bat a. seeming, not a reality. A moment's reflec- 
tion should convince that with amplitude of site and abundant funds the most im- 
posing building, with grandest eiternai architectural display and richest internal 
finish, even far beyond propriety, may be constructed with school-rooms that have 
«very valuable feature herein oet forth, maintained unimpaired. 

It is not within the purview of ^this es^y to present details further than to illus- 
trate principles, otherwise suggestions could be offered that would set forth the 
buildings of each plan with as much architectnral beauty, eiternai and internal, 
as could be profitably attached to any oiher plan available for the like education 
of the same classes. 



A review of the sanitary conditions and neceBaities of school-houses and school- 
life would he incomplete without some consideration given to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of school-houses now in une throughout tbe Union, It is not putting it too 
strongly to say that most of these houses have been constructed with but little re- 
gard for the plainest rules of school hygiene, and are maintained with small atten- 
tion to many sanitary needs that might be readily provided. 

This statement rests nut on common fame alone, but in several cities and 
some of the States, authoritative inquiry has established its correctness by official 
observation. In rural situatiens especiall^r, there is often need of enlightenment 
as to what should be done and of encouragement to do it, and keep up a vigilant 
snperint«ndeDce. 
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So far as may be, the principles of BinitatioD tilivadj laid down for the con- 
■truction of nev school -houses should be applied to the repftlr and mainteDauce of 

those already in use. If the ground around a district school'house is not aach 
that the surface drainage ia away from the boilding, it should be made ao- No 
water should be allowed to accumulate about the entrance to the building during 
rains, and the approaches from the highway and the paths to the outhouses should 
be elevated and kept clear of water and mud. 

An ample supply of potable water should he wiUiin eaxy and uninterrapted ac- 
cess, and waste waler should be disposed of so as not to make a sloppy place about 
the pump, or elsewhere on the premises. 

Each sex should have its separate privy, so arranged as to he absolutely private 
at the resort itself, and as nearly so as practicable in, the approaches. Privies 
should be kept clean — havfe such constant care ag never to become oSenaive Co sight 
or smell, or the sense of true decency. 

Fences, and other exterior appurtenances, should be supervised, and not allowed 
to get out of repair or become unsightly. Whitewash is not only pnrifying, but 
beautifying. 

The school building should be kept in good order outside and in. Bepairs on 
the oatside to doors, windows and shutters that need them, nnd & litlle paint, will 
sometimes change an uninviting school-ho'use to an attractive place to be taQght in 
and to teach in. 

On the interior the school-house should be pnt into good condition, and so 
maintained. The fioor should be smooth and free from crevices and boles that 
would admit cold air or emanations from beneath it. A tight floor should be se- 
cured, oven at the expense of relaying or msking a double one. The ceiltnfi;, alsOr 
must be sound, free from cracksor openings that would permit the exit of warm air 
in winter. The walU, where not occupied by black-boards, should be clean, of 
neutral lint, and free from glare ; the windows well Qtted, easily lowered from the 
top and raised from ibe botiom, and supplied with curtains adjucled to shut ont of- 
fensive sunshiae, but not to interfere with needed light- 
In summer temperature can be successfully regulated through the windows and 
doors, bnt the warming of the room in winter it a matter of moment. If it must 
be dooe by stovep, they mu6t be encssed with a (hin metal jacket to prolect the 
pupils near them ftT>m an excess of radiant heat. The temperature of 70° F., as 
near as practicable, should be maintained in all partii of the room, and the tem- 
perature Khould be ascertained by a thermometer hung clear of exterior walls, about 
five feet from the floor, the sensations o( both teacher and pupils for this purpose 
being unreliable. When the construction of a school-room is such as to render it 
practicable, a beater instead of a common stove should be introduced, for the sake 
of both warming and ventilation, the sanitary value of such an arrangement al- 
ways justifying the expense. 

Ventilation of a school-room consists in an efTort to have the air in it as good 
as the air outside, and this is done here, as in othpr places, by dilution and disper- 
sion. In summer it is easily accompUflied through open doors and windows, but 
in winter the external air is cold while Ihe inlernsl air must be kept warm, and 
the interchange between must be made with as little waste of heat as possible, and 
in a manner to avoid currents against all inmates. By slightly opening windows 
and doors when admissable, while the room is occupied, and secnring a complete 
change of air when the room is vacated for recess, or otherwise, a living degree o[ 
rentilatioD may be obtained. Satisfactory winter ventilation can he accomplished 
only by bringing in Ihe external air through a heater, and taking oat the vitiated 
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MT from Dear the floor, nnd there are but few «cbool-roomB where a little ingenuit7 
caDDOt deviBo a ptsn for Ihe execotion of thU maneuver. 

A few jears ago the butemeot of a church was utilised for a common echool- 
room. The ceiling was low, the room warmed by a canoon store ; the pupils were 
of the clasB who wore their clothes a good while, and when they came to school in 
the rain or played in the snow, the air in the room was soon intolerable. The 
Blove was replaced by a heater ; a hole waa made in the fonndation and a conduit 
(juried the fresh air under the floor and up through the heater ; wooden conduits 
received the foul air four inches from the floor and discharged it at the top of the 
windows. This device worked a BBtisfactory revotutioD, the air iu the room being 
freed from insalubrity, so far as the testimony of the senaee could be trusted. 

But if it be impoBsihIe to arrange other ventilation, select favorable windows 
and raise the lower sash, say four incbee, and insert a board the thickness of the 
■ash to fill the space. This will create an opening between the sashes in the middle 
of the window, through which moderate ventilation can proceed with a minimum 



Where light is in excess of sanitary demand, and some of the windows are in 
front of the pupils, such windows should be completely blinded, shutting out every 
ray of light. 

A school-house in good repair, and its surroundings in proper condition, is more 
likely to have attentive aud well-behaved pupiU and thorough and successful 
leaching than one where the school-house is neglected, and the surroundings in dis- 
order. It is not the style nor the expensiveness of an old any more than of a new 
school-bouse that gratifies the desires aud improves the morals of those who use it, 
bnt the evidences of correct tsste and successful attention msnifesCed ia its care. A 
grand school building. Boiled and in disorder, depresses and debases its occupants, 
while a humble school-house, clean and well cared for, cheers and elevalct all ob- 



n should not be unmindful that in conducting a school the chief 
factors are government and instruction, and that they are of about equal import- 
ance in the development of both body and miad of youth for adult happiness. 

The government should be Huch that, while securing order and decorum, it 
should not be felt by the pupiU as any abridgment oF their just liberties, nor a re- 
straint on their actions beyond the nrcessiliea of the situation, and it should be 
adjusfed as an aid to instraclion, and never carry wilb it the appearance of the 
simple CTerciec of arbitrary authority ; and the instruction should be so imparted 
that the pupil shall be carried along with a constant feeling of satisfaction in his 
work, due to his understanding every step he takes to be a step of prugregg toward 
that fuller knowledge that every well-proportioned pupil contemplates with an 
intuitive and comforting pride. Such instruction is the efficient and continuing 
support of good government in the school-room. 

The principle underlving such government and instruction is, that the pupils 
shall be led to realize that the methods punued are good, and the beet for their 
physical and mental welfare that circumetancea permit, and Ibis faith of the pupils 
will hang upon the ability of the teacher to inepire them with the conviction of 
his qualifications to teach, and bis justice in governing, such ability being a com- 
bination of educational acquirements and natural tact. True, where there is not a 
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fall Datural aptitude for teaching, culture can do much to cure the disabililj, hot 
through nature's bastowa], or aa an art accomplishment, every l«acher must have 
the t«chniam of his calling or the school will be a failure in every sanitary relation. 

Some schools fail of succesa becaase they arc hard to govern and difficult to in- 
struct, but in a moiety of auch cases, at least, the teacher will be found unsuited 
to the situation. Examiuera should eierciae as much acumen in determiniug the 
technical qualities of an applicant for a teacher's certificate as in ascertaining his 
literary aud scientific attainment'. 

If all pupils were of like diaposition and of equal aptitude in learning, the 
dutiea of teacher would be facile and the school days of the pupil serene ; or, if 
the pupiU could be graded according to their temperanienls and sharpness of per- 
ceptions, as they are For their ages and sdvanceinenti', the teacher's task would be 
simplified ; but, In practice, the teacher has to take charge of all shades of disposi- 
tion, and, in rural districts, of uiany stages of advancement, and on his ability 
(o correctly measure these conditiona and meet their neceiiities depends the sani- 
tary and every other success of the school. 

Instruction is most satisfactory when the competent teacher haa no mure pDpila 
than he is able to study individually, and addresses hia government and adapts 
his leaching to each accordifig to the pupil's personal traits. But this is quite out 
of the question in common schools on account of nnmbers, and for the service in 
these schools the authorities should feel under an obligation to secnre the highest 
order of talent. 

In this connection alteniion should be callid to the urgency that every teacher 
take practical notice that it is never eipedient to atteinpt to repress the qoick, in- 
telligent and diligent pupil to the level of mediocrity, for if he can not progress 
in legitimate lines in good order he nill advance in some unprofitable direction in 
disorder — bis energy will not be suppressed; and it is eqoally futile to endeavor to 
force forward a alow, dull, indolent pupil into the ranks of the fair average, be- 
cause it can only result in demoralizing fiiilure after irritation to the teacher and 
BuUen rebellion in the pupil. 

While emulation among (he pupils of a school or of associated schools, within 
appropriate limits, is commendable, there is a degree of rivalry in this behalf 
qnite common in village schools, and not entirely absent from rural and city 
schools, that is seriously detrimental. In eitcesii, the spirit of emulation leads to 
the cultivation of the showy, superficial and ephemeral phases of education at the 
expense of serviceable, profound and enduring cultnre ; and, besides this, it excites 
the emotions to a degree that not infrequently unbalances the nervous system and 
induces temporary illness, or it may be protracted, or permanent invalidism, or 
even death may follow in its train. 

The extra preparations by pupils for public display at the close of the school 
year, or during holiday or on festive occasions, must sometimes be rated as of this 
character, and when so, are positively to be condemned by the sanitarian, while he 
at the same time commends all judicioua means of appropriately increaaing the 
interest of tha pupils in their schools, and cultivating a rational pride in all that 
perlaina thereto, but the limit in either case must be in the discretion of the teacher 
and the school authorities, and their judgments should be matured only after due 
consideration of the parties to be engaged in the undertaking and the nature of the 
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SOME DEFECTS IN OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM AND SCHOOL-HOUSES. 



n. H. BEBO, ANDBRBON, 1 



Beginning on page 246 of the Third AddubI Report of the IndianaStale Board 
of Health, Dr. J. R. Weiet, of Richmond, Ind., said some excellent things on 
"Some Dffcctfl of Our Present School System." 

While I daro not hope to impfove on what the doctor has bo well said, J will 
venture a few additional thoughts. 

Some thirty or forty years ago the old fogy teacher held stray, and, by the almost 
constant aid of the rod, imparted to the luckless urchins who chanced to fall under 
his control " spell in', readin', 'ritin', and 'rithmetic." Theold fireplace, the greased 
window paper, the slab benches and the puncheon floor were cooiinon in those days. 
But the old pedagogue (and I do not now remember a young teacher of that day) is 
still fresh in my mind. I see him as he comes to the old log school-bouse in the 
morning, taking off his coat and hat, hanging them upon well-worn pegs behind 
his desk, and taking up the rod, which he carried all day, and woe unto the one 
who was so unfortunate as to incur his displeasure. 

After " books " had been called, the code of rules was read (some thirty in num- 
ber), each of which ended with the assurance that whoever violated said rule would 
be punished, which meant with Che rod. This was repeated every lime a " new " 
pupil was enrolled. 

The lessons of the day were then begun, and classes, which were almost as nu- 
merous as the pupils, were called in regular order until all were dLiposed of, and 
then came the spelling clasces, which occupied a large portion of the time. No 
classes in arithmetic were known, each one " ciphering" for himself as best he could 
until he became "stalled," when the master's assistance was procured and the "sum" 
was " worked," and the student went ahead exploring other fields. " Choosing-up " 
and spelling on Friday aflemoon and spelling schools at night were not neglected. 
When Christmas came the teacher had to " treat " or be. turned or barred out until 
be consented to the terms proposed by the school. 

Each school was a kind of independent monarchy, not hampered by iron-clad 
rules made to order by an expert superintendent, who had little or no experience in 
the school-room. 

The foregoing is a brief sketch of the sort of schools we attended when we were 
"boys and girls together." But, behold ! the scenes have been shifted, and a dif- 
ferent picture is exposed to view — the modern school, with modern teachers directed 
bj modern superintendents, and conducted on modem principles. Now a course 
of study is prepared which all who wish to enjoy the privileges thus aflbrded must 
follow implicity, without r^ard to mental or phynicat capacity, the wishes of 
parents or future intentions. At the beginning of each term or year the parent is 
instructed to provide certain books for his child, at the sajne time receiving a 
gentle reminder that unless this injunction is speedily obeyed bis child will not be 
permitted to attend school. 

The rules and regulations provide precisely how much the child shall learn in 
a given time; the amount of grammar, arithmetic, reading, geography, etc., he 
shall master. No difierence how diverse the capacities of the class, whether doll, 
mediocre or bright; whether mentally sick, weak or strong, all are expected to 
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make the BS.me progreea and accooipHah the aame reeullli. At the close of the 
term an eiHminatioQ ia held, and those who, nfter having crammed fur the occa- 
Bion, can anBwer a certain per cent, of the questious propounded, are advanced to 
a higher grade. Thoee who fail to do so are required to begin the next year 
where they began the year before, and do all llie work of that year again. No 
matter though ihey obtained the required per cent, in most of the studies, they 
miiKt tread tlie same weary way for another nine or ten months in order to become 
more proScient in one or two branches. 

Manifestly this is unjust. Some membet^ of these classes could have done all 
the work required in less time than was allotted, while the dull ones could not 
have done it in twice the time; they eonld ha've done lome of it well, bat in the 
attempt to make them do it ail they did none of it well. It will thus be seen that 
under the present rtffiiae the bright ones are kept back, while an effort ia made to 
compel the dull ones to do the same amount of work. As well require a litlipn- 
tian to lift ax much as a fTerculc9. 

The original intention of the law establishing these schools was to afford the 
children of the State an opportunity to procure a good common school educatioa. 

The course of study Is now arranged with a view of landing the pupil in the 
college or uoiversiiy, when it is well known that not more than one in one hun- 
dred reach this go»l. 

By far the greatest number can hope to master only the branches required to 
be taught by law ; but with our present system of crowding and hurrying they are 
not allowed even lo do this, but are allured into the high school withthe belief 
that they have liniahed common things, such as grammar and arithmetic, history 
and geography, and when they get a few of the rudiments of algebra, Latin and 
general history they are graduated, and then the wonder is "thai one head can 
conUin it all." 

All individuality, hi>th in teacher and pupil, is destroyed. If the pnpil is too 
long he must be shorlened, and if he is too short he must be stretched to snit the 
course of study. The teacher is furnished with the amount of work he must do in 
a given time, and this must be done because the superintendent requires it. 

The foregoing brief description of the old and the new, the then and noic, serves to 
bring to view two entremes. The former, while very imperfect, gave greater scope 
to individual effort, and whatever its defects were (which were many), as many 
pupils came from those schools, according to the number attending, with a good 
couiuion school education, as come from the latter, with all the so-called improve- 
ments. The defects of the latter, it seems to me, are as apparent as those of the 
former, but I believe there is a happy menu which ought to be sought. 

One of the first 'steps in this direction is to teach teachers and school officers 
that schools are made for the children and that parents have rights which these 
officers are bound to respect, 

I am aware that to presume to say a word in criticism of onr.system of com- 
mon schools incurs the liability of being considered an enemy to one of our best 
in.'ititutions. The old idea of educational training seems to be largely abandoned, 
while to-day all school work converges to examination week as a focus, and all 
classes are put upon the rack to pass this ordeal. The bright children must be 
kept back, much to their mental and moral detriment. The backward must be 
stimulated to a rank, spongy brain-growth, and to a straining efTort that wrenches 
the whole system, and may permanently derange health, that the modem giant, 
E^cantinalion, may be appeased. Need we wonder at the remark of a teacher who 
says ; " These dull children break down in health under such pressure ; they grow 
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more atapid, weming to loae in general intelligence what they gain Id mere tech- 
nical knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic. Their last state is worse than 
their firat." 

Does some one remark that it ia easier to find fault in genera! terma with onr 
achool ejatem ihan to aaggest remedies which shall remtive the objections and do 
no barm elaevhere? 

We want a more elastic rale governing the standing of icbolarp, which majr 
allow the bright to be advanced to tbeir own advantage and the ioppirntion of 
their teachers, while the poor, mentatlji weak or deformeJ child shall not be com- 
pelled to march shoulder to shoulder with those whom "God has made fall limbed 
and Mil." 

Eldacafiou should be shorn of it) premium in cram and examination, ami 
shonld be made more pleaaanl, healtbj and natural. " Why should a child be 
prepared for a classical course when he has no purpose of taking such a course, 
even to the neglect of the vety things which would strengtheo him for the very 
work he will have to do." We should like that questiou to go right home to the 
intelligence and heart of eacli educator iu the Btate of Indiana. Teachers encour- 
age their pupils to- ask " why ?" about a good many things, in order that they may 
the better understand what ihey read and Ptndy. Now the public wants to put the 
aame searching query to the educators. It ia the well-founded belief that teachers, 
like doctoni, are too much disposed to follow beaten paths, and adopt practices 
that are old and approved, without thought as lo whether they are auited to the 
tiine« and circumstunces amidst which their life's activities are cast. It is worth 
while to consider occasionally, if not constantly, whether our educational system ia 
not based too much upon excellent theories and too little upon practical methods. 

There is too often an endeavor lo shake all pupils through the same sieve, and 
no effort to encourage and train the individuality of the scholars wilh a tIcw (o 
■aiting theol for the special duties of the openings left before them. How to do 
this best and most eflcctively, so as to make the causes of education less exact and 
more accommodating to the needs of the pupils, is one of ihe problems that educa- 
tors will do well to study. - I think 1 mistake not when I »ay that the present com- 
mon school system, or rather the manner in which it is conducteJ, is a disappoint- 
ment. The results so fondly anticipated by its projector are not realised. 

The writer, not many years since, beard a school officer say to tbe cliildren, as 
an inducement to study, that "certain kinds of work were always assigned to the 
nneducaled ; that attention to lessons and a finished education would exempt 
them from the ordinary burdens of life;" thus creating the imprcEsiun in the 
youthful mind that lubor is not honorable. 

The defects of Fchool houses are no less numerous than those of the school sys- 
tem. These consist in ventilation, lighting and heating of the rooms; in fact, in 
the constrnction of the house ilhelf. 1 am aware that it ia difficult to say anything 
npon these subjects that has not already been said, but the fact that what has been 
eaid has not been heeded renders it necessary lo repeat. 

There is a model in use that seems lo be followed in almost all cases, (he dimen- 
sions of which are about the same, without regard to the number of pupils the 
house is expected to accommodate. 

In a circular published by the State Board of Health, August 15, 1685, it is 
Mid that "il is well known to those who have studied these questions carefully, 
that most of the diseases incident to school life are lu quite a high drgree prevent- 
able, and that one of the first and most important requirements in guarding against 
these diseases is to have the school houses placed in the best sanitary condition 
possible." 
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The building should conform to the following well-recogniied rules, which are 
etwential elements In school- house construction: 

1. School houses should be built upon drj |;round ; if not dry, the lot must be 
deeply drained. Furthermore, proximity to swamps and other sources of stagnant 
water or of noxious exhalations, should be avoided. The reaeou for this rule is 
the well-known fact that dampness of soil contributes much to make a school 
house unhealthy. Very fatal school epidemics of diphtheria and similar diseases 
have been caused by exhalations from damp and filthy soil around and beneath 
the school ho age. 

2. 8chool-room» should be oblong, with their length somewhere nearly one-third 
greater'than their width, and with the teacher's desk in one end. In rooms of this 
shape the scholars are more eiuily observed, and controlled, and such rooms are 
more easily lighted. The glass surface of the windows should equal at least one- 
aeventh or one-sixth of the floor surface. 

3. The window sills should be placed never lower than tkra and aae-ha}f feet 
above the floor ; the windows should extend upward to near the ceiling. The light 
which comes from considerably above the level of the desks and books, lights them 
much better than the more horizontal rays. High windows also light the ceiling, 
whence the light is reflected downward upon the desks. 

4. Windows should be placed on the sides of the room, Windows in the rear 
of the scholar^ are permissiblei but in front of them never. Light from the front 
is very trying to the eyes. Light from behind the scholars is not injurioas to their 
eyes, but is dissdvantngeous for the teacher. It the school-room is not more than 
twenty-three or twenty-four feet in width it may be lighted wholly from one side. 
Then the light is better from the left. In pingle-room Bchool-houses it is ■better 
upon the whole to light from two sides with no windows behind the pupils. Then, 
when it can be done, let the school-house be placed so that its windows may i>e on 
the north and south aides of the building. 

5. Do not place the black-boards between or near the windows. This matter 
of lighting school-rooms has come to he regarded as very important, since it ia 
found that near-sightedness and other very serious eye' troubles are caused or in- 
tensified by faulty methods of lighting. 

$. In rooms for study, each pupil should have twenty square feet of floor 
space, and this, with the hight of twelve feet for the ceiling, will give 240 cubic 
feet of air space for each scholar. Ceilings should never be lower than twelve feet, 
and in ordinary rooms never much higher. This amount of floor and of cubic air 
space is required to make efficient ventilation possible. 

7. Never think that a echool-roora is oompleled until there is some way of 
getting fresh warmed air into it and the foul air out. Ventilation costs something 
in fuel, but it is a penny wise and pound foolish policy which omils it. The ap- 
paratus to obtain it need, especially in small schools, cost but a few dollars. 

An arrangement for heating and ventilating a school-room in an economical 
manner is given io the following straight line illustration : 
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box ; r, Ihe stove; d, d, the eheet 
icept (he door; e, the stove pipe ; 
it ihe BHine time as a veutilatien 



a, represents the gc]iool-room ; b, the fresh air 
iron jacket around the stove, enclosing its sides e: 
_/", the chimney, which serves as a nmoke flue, and i 
flue, by-leaving an opening near the floor level at g. 

With this arrangement the cold air pntera through the Eresh air box, and pass- 
ing through the opening in the floor, is warmed between the stove and the jacket 
which surrounds it. It then discharges itself into the room as fresh, warmed air. 
The colder and impure air along the floor is removed by the ventilating register or 
opening at the bottom of the flue. 

If the house is already built and the chimney comes down only a little below 
the ceiling, Ihe ventilation flua can be carried down to Ihe floor by making another 
-opening below that occupied by the stove pipe, and then putting in another pipe of 
tin or nheel iron, with its lower opening near the floor, 

A partial sanitary survey of the school-houses of Indiana a few years ago re- 
vealed very many anhygienic conditions, a very tew of which we are led to be- 
lieve have been corrected, and ontil the people wake up to a sense of their duty, 
and compel school officers to remedy these faults, the indiscriminate slaughter of 
school children will go on. 

Every year new school houses are cotutructed after the same model so long in 
use, with no improvement over those built ten or fifteen years ago. How long will 
parents suffer their children to be thus treated? How long will they consent to 
have the health of these innocents shattered while attending school? It is a 
lamentable fact that onr boyi and girls are pale and sickly. If these schools do 
not train the child physically as well as mentally they fail to do their whole duty. 
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TbiB mighl, with some degree of propriet;, be termed the age of ad ii Iteration, 
ae much, if not a large majority, of the iiecet«ariea of life, both food aod raimentr 
as well as that used for ornament, is manipuialed by the adroit maDuf«cturet or 
salesman by adding eome subntance that will increase the weight, quantily or beauty 
of the article, that his sales and profits may be correspondingly increased. Some 
of these adulterants are harmless, and are only reprehensible on account of the- 
aclnal fraud perpetrated upom the consumer. As examples we might mention 
ground spices and coffee mixed with roasted and ground peas, beans, corn, chicory 
or other harmless substances; ground mustard, having a large per cent, of flonr 
incorporated with it; maple syrnp or sugar mixed with a cheap grade of cane^ 
sugar. While this class of adulteration la not injurious to health, it is neverthe^ 
less wrong, and shoaht be discouraged by prompt and decisive legislation. An- 
other example of adulteration that is not injurioue, but, Tjpon the other hand, frook 
Iheuxe often made of the article, it might be considered a benefit; we refer to the 
addition of water to alcoholic and vinous liquors when used as a beverage, and insucli 
cases nben water alone is used for the purpose of increasing the wine meI^;hant'S' 
stock in trade, it should be encouraged— possibly even protected by Jegisialion, 
This rule, however, should not be applicable to the milkman who has recourse lo iho 
pump or running brook to increase the quantity of the lacteal fluid furnished his- 
customers. When alcoholic liquors are diluted with water only, the adulteration 
of itself will do no harm ; hut when used as a medicine, will fail lo do just what- 
was intended of it, and in this way may be detrimental. When watered, snd tbeo 
drugs added for the purpose of making it apjiear and taste as if of full strength 
and age, it becomes a dangerous beverage, a compound that should Ije shunned by 
all, be Ihey sick or in good health. This should be condemned under all circum- 
stances, and in the strongest manner, as it is practicing a fraud upon the consumer, 
even though the foreign substance be harmlet^s. and when agents are used that are 
liable to sap the health of those using Ihem it is doubly so. If we commence in- 
vestigating the subject of adulteiation of liquors, and are in the habit of, or think 
it necessary to talie a little wine for our ''stomach's sake," or are in need of the 
beremge of the " Fatherland " as a pleasant stimulating tonic, or perhaps feel a 
necefsily, or nl least imagine so, of that stronger stimulant, whisky, we become con- 
vinced that thtre is a strong probability that we introduce into our system some- 
thing of an entirely different character than was intended. 

A true beer should contain a small per cent, of alcohol, carbonic acid and the- 
extract of hops or hop resin. Sometimes a harmless bitter is substituted for the- 
hops, in which case it would not be considered injurious, but when nux vomica, 
picric acid, absinlhin, aloes, etc., etc., are used as a substitute for hops, the beer- 
guzzler will be very likely to suffer from their elTects upon bis system. There will 
be, in addition to the symptoms usually observed in habitual beer drinkers, others- 
that are characteristic of the adulterant, as, when picric acid has been employed 
there will be a sallow appesrance of the skin, the conjunctiva will become yellow^ 
the sufferer having a jaundiced appearance that may he so well marked as to b» 
mistaken for icterus. Cramps of the stomach sometimes follow its use. Nux vom- 
ica and absinthin will each cause muscular and nervous difficulties peculiar to- 
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them. When aloes is osed there will be produced k chronic inflammation of 
the intestinal tract, especialtj of the rectum, and hiemorrhoides wilt likely be pro- 
duced. Besin is often fonnd in large quantitiea in beer, which is sufficient lo ex- 
plain why so manj who use this beversge freely are subject to disease of the kidneys. 

Wine is the fermented jillce of the grape, and is probably adulterated to a 
greater extent than any other of the liquors; this is deplorable for the reason that 
it is very largely used in sicknesH, especially during convalescence. Sometimes an 
invalid, feeling the necessity of a mild stimulant, will u^e wine freely for weeks or 
months, and when impure is injurious and daugeroua. Same liquors or mixtures 
purporting to be wine do not contain a purticle nf grape juice, the bndy or bulk 
being water, with enough brandy or alcoKol to give it the desired spirituuH taste; 
it is colored with logwood, brazil wood, tuchsine, etc. The desired flavor is givea 
by adding extracts of various substances, mixed with ether, and thia compound is 
what in many instances will be obtained when purchasing wine. H. Pradincs has 
published a test which it is claimed will answer three questions. 

First — Is the wine natural 7 

Second — Is it diluted 7 

Third — Whether any product of the grape has been used in its manufacture? 

The reagent is prepared by saturating pure ammonia with rectified ether, which 
is then filtered and kept in well-stopped flasks, protected from the light To test 
any suspected wine pour a little water in a test tube, add abont one drachm of the 
wine, shake well, then drop into the mixture liTe or six drops of the reagent, and 
shake again. If the wine is pare there will appear where the mixture and reagent 
comes in contact a beautiful green color. If the color be pale green, then the wine 
has been diluted, the greater the amount of water the paler the color. It this pale 
green color becomes rapidly clouded and obscured, the wine has been diluted, and 
eome ' coloring maltor added for the purpose of giving it a genuine appearance. 
If, when the reagent is incorporated with the mixture it gives no color, or some 
color with no trace of green, then it is not wine at all, but Eome vile compound- 
It is unnecessary to pursue the subject oC adulteration pf liquors further, as it 
is generally understood that much of it is impure and nnfit for use as a beverage, 
and much less as a medicine. It should not be used only for the latter purpose, 
prescribed by a competent physician, and purchased from a eonicientiouB druggist. 

Among the necemaries of life many of them are almost unfit (or use, and 
some are positively dangerous from their admixture with other materials for 
the purpose of placing tbem on the market at a lower cost than a genuine article 
could he sold for. Syrups and sugars are largely manipulated for this purpose ; 
in fact, it is often quite difficult to find a pure article of cane sugsr. Sometimes 
sngar tbat is otherwise pure is made objectionable by the addition of something 
for the purpose of enhancing its appearance. Samples of the finest looking gran- 
ulated sugar may, when melted, throw up a thick cream-colored scum, often con- 
taining a bluish Kdiment. This is an impurity added for the purpose of giving 
it a fine appearance. Glucose ia probably used for the purpose of adulterating 
syrups and sugar oftener than any other article, which, from the manner of hi 
manufacture, is sometimes quite poisonous. The amount of this article is so Isrge 
in some samples as to be, in fact, glucose, containing only a per cent, of cane sugar- 
Any sugar that throws op much of a scnm on boiling should be rejected, especially 
if containing any coloring matter or sediment. The easiest way of testing for glu- 
cose is vriih Febling's solutions, prepared as follows; 

Soda SolulUm. — Dissolve 26X1 parts of neutral potassiam tartrate in 9300 parts 
of solution of caustic sods, specific gravity, 1.12. 
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To test B sample of augar, dissolve equal parts, by measure, of sugar and water 
bj the aid of heat. In a teat tube mix equal parts of the soda and copper solu- 
tions, Ba7 one drachm each, then add an equal quantilj (two drachms) of the 
sugar aoliition. Bring the mixture to the boiling point, and continue for a mo- 
ment; if glucose is prenent the mixture wilt assume a reddish or brownish red. 
color that wit), on cooling, deposit a reddish sediment (cuprous oxide, Cu^ O). 

Butler sometimes contains foreign matter, but as a rule it is ontj a coloring that 
will make a poor white article appear as fine and tempting as that made from a 
grass-fed Jersey. This coloring substance is generally harmless and is only a fraudr 
because it makes the article appear what it Is not. This, however, can be pardoned 
!f it makes it any more inviting to the palate of the consumer. There is manu- 
factured an article called oleomargarine, butterine, etc., recommended as a «tibsti- 
tute, but is often sold for genuine butter; il then becomes at least fraudulent, if not 
dangerous. Butter substituteE', even when made with. care, may be injurioua, a»' 
their principal bulk is composed of animal faia which are indigestible and insolu- 
ble, and are quite lialjle to be a vehie^le for disease germs; to this is added auch 
articles as benioic and salicylic acids, alum, borax, nitric acid and coloring mat- 
ter ; it is then packed in tuba or is molded into proper shape, and the Tile mixture 
is often sold for fresh butter. 

A very simple means of testing butter, is to heat a small portion in an iron 
spoon and observe the odor; pure butter has a scent peculiarly its own which can 
not be counterfited when heat is applied. Tallow and tard, also, each have a char- 
acteristic smell, and as all butler substitutes are composed principally of one or 
both of these agents, the heat-teet will be very likely to give a satisfactory answer 
, in a majority of cases. From the fact that butterine generally contains ten to 
thirty per cent., of butter, the following simple test, said to be infalible is recom- 
mended : Melt the suspected butterine, then surround with some freezing mixture 
as anow or pounded ice^ when if lard or tallow be present it will sink to the bottom 
causing a separation of the butter and other fats. This is brought about by the 
difference in their melting points, which is from five to fifteen degrees. 

Another source of danger from adulteration by partaking of food, is where it 
becomes contaminated indirectly from other adulterated materials; one prominent 
source of slow poisoning by this means is from canned goods, especially fruits. 
This ia from the tin in the can being mixed with more or less lead. The large de- 
mand for this metal and it being somewhat scarce, coupled with its comparative 
high price, have led the manufacturers to acquaint themselves with a plan of mak- 
ing what is called tin plate by incorporating a large per cent, of lead with the tin. 
All of the inferior grades of tin plate contain much lead, in fact, it should be 
called lead plate, containing a small quantity of tin. Much of what is known and 
sold as the better grades of tin plate contain some lead, and it will be found upon 
trill to be very difficult to obtain a perfectly pure article. Fruits preserved in cans 
made from this kind of tin, will, by their aciu, dissolve some of the lead, which 
finally finds its way into the system of some unsuspecting person. It may be in 
such small quantities as not to call the attention of the consumer to anything 
wrong, though partaken of freely from time totime, butit may cause or lay the foun- 
dation of some serious ailment that may be of such a character as not to call the 
physician's attention to the cause, and possibly while being treated for a disease of 
an entirely different nature from that existing in the patient, he is continuing the 
use of the contaminated fruit and is thereby supplying Lis already poisoned system 
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wih a Bufficient quaoly df lead to continue his untmppj condition. The use of 
this kind of tinirare for cutinarj purponea ia veiy liable to produce chronic lead 
poisoning, and it is quite probable thai many obscure diseases have their origin 
from thia source. 

Ttit /or Lead.^From u auspected piece of tin, scrape a tew grains of the tinned 
surface, place in a tent tube, add a fev diopa uf nitric acid, apply the llame of a 
spirit lamp until difsoWed. This solulion is now to be miied with a Utile water 
•ltd sulphide of hydrogen passed through when if lead is present it will be pre- 
cipitated as the black sulphide of lead. If mercury or copper be present, they 
will also be precipitated aa sulphides, and are identical in appearance irtth sul- 
phide of lead. To distinguish the lead, add the precipitate to a little warm nitric 
acid, filter, then add to the filtrate a little sulphuric acid and a white precipitate 
will be the result if lead was present. If there was copper in the precipitate with the 
sulphite of hydrogen, the solution of it in the nitric acid will be of a gnen color. 
Another means of injuring those brought under their induence'is the use of 
poisonous coloring matter in articles of clothing, curtains, and wall paper. It 
might be claimed that this was not adulteration, as there was no misrepresentation, 
there being no claim made as lo the n on- poisonous character of the dyes used for 
coloring purposes. This may be true as a proposition uf fact, but they should 
nevertheless be considened dangerous, their use prohibited and the people enlight- 
ened as to the true character and danger of using any article colored with a poison- 
ous dye. Some of (he most prominent of the objectionable materials uBod in color- 
ing and sizing goods are arsenic, copper and lead, to which undoubtedly many 
eruptions and skin diseases can be traced. Some years since when paper collaiii 
were introduced as a substitute for linen it was quite frequent that persons were- 
met with, especially in warm weather, with an eruption about the nect that wag in 
all probability caused by the material used as a glazing on the collars. Diseases 
of t^e skin may be produced upon any part of the surface coming in contact with 
any cloth or article of clothing containing any poisonous coloring matter. Thi» 
seems to be very generally understood by the masses as far as the danger likely lo 
occur from the use of any colored cloth upon a sore or wound, and almost invaria- 
bly anything but a white cloth is rejected for a bandage in domestic sur^ry, but 
as a rule they do not uoderataad that there is any danger providing there is no- 
wound or sore. 

I call to mind the cage of a young lady that was injured neat the ankle in such 
a manner as to abrade the skin; in a short time afterward upon a very warm day 
she wore a bright red stocking which came in direct contact with the iojursd part; 
Few hours the surface about the sore became very much inflamed and painful ; 
n a few days it began to slough, and quite a large ulcer was the result. After be- 
ng treated for a considerable length uf time the sore was healed,- but soon began 
to suppurate again. It could be healed but would in a few days break out again 
in the same place or adjacent; sometimes there would be three or four small indo- 
lent ulcers existing at Che same time. The case was finally cured by using in con- 
junction with the local applications constitutional treatment. This difGculty 
surely originated from the colored stocking, as there was no constitutional taint, 
and she was previously, as well as afterward enjoying the best of health. If upon 
wearing any colored garment there should be observed an eruption of the skin or 
any unnatural or peculiar sensation, at once discard such article of clothing or 
take such action as would be necessary to establish the harmlessness of its coloring. 
Sometimes dangerous materials are present in such large quantities in the coloring 
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matter of domestic arriclea an to impart to the person vht) may be brought in clora 
contact with them the physiological or constitutional effect of the deleterioDB 
agents. Millinera and dres-makerg are painfall; aware of the unpleaaaiit influence 
come articles of dresi<, with which they sometimes rome in contact, have apon them. 
The action of these agents npon the system, when brought by the use of clothing is 
generally m slow in its development, and other organs or parts of the economy 
that are not acted upon by the poieon in question become impaired in action 
through sympathy or as a secondary dii&culty in conse<]uence of the diBturl>ed 
condition of the part influenced by the poisonous subRtance, that the true 
nature of the malady may be overlooked and the sufferer remain under the bane- 
ful influence of ibe cause of his ailment while being treated for a disease of an 
entirely different character than the one existing. The injurious action upon 1 he 
system from this cau)« can be readily observed by sleeping in a dry goods store. 
Upon waking there nill be a headache, a sense of tiredness and languor, nitb but 
little appetite for the morning meal. These symptoms soon call atteotion to the 
fact (hat sleeping in the store is injurious to the health of Ihe person, or he feels 
the need of air and exercise and resigns his position and escapes the inevitable 
slow death by poiROti had he continued- 
Many samples of wall paper are unfit for use, containing in their coloring poi- 
sons dangerous and deadly, that may, from the exfoliation oE smalt, dust-like 
particles mixing with the air and entering the aystem by inhalation, cause disease 
peculiar to the agent This is more likely to occur in poorly- ventilated apartments. 
Where the air ia not rapidly changed it becomes laden with a greater per cent, of 
the poisonous dust, consequently a large amount finds its way into the Kjstem in a 
given time. A room hung with paper of this kind would be very unsuitable for a 
person who might from any cause be conflned exclusively to his apartments. 
Arsenic and lead are, perhaps, employed to a greater extent than any other dan- 
gerous maleriala in the manufacture of wall paper, and they will most certainly 
injure, to a greater or less degree, every one who may be subjected to the contam- 
inating influence of the air of a room hung with paper containing these elements. 
It is the duty of the physician in every ca«e of sickness occurring in papered 
apartments, where any of the symptoms are in the least such as could be expected 
from ihe action of these agents, to make a chemical test of the paper for the sus- 
pected poisons. This may be easily done by saturating a piece of the suspected 
paper with a solution of chlorate of potassa, which, after being thoroughly dried, 
is to be burned beneath a perfectly clean bell glass, the aslics tn be pulverized and 
dissolved in water; the arsenic and potash will be found in solution, while lead, tin, 
chromium and copper, it present, remain as oxides in the insoluble portion. The 
solution may now be tested for arsenic by any convenient mtthod; the one we 
prefer is the arsenurelted hydrogen, or Mar,ih'B test. This, with others, is so clearly 
defined in every work on chemistry that it is unnecessary to repeat it here. To test 
for lend, the insoluble portion should be dissolved in warm nicric acid and treated 
as directed, in testing for lead in adulterated tin, which will aUo dislinguish capper 
if there was any in the paper. The influence of poisonous wail papers upon the 
health of the people has been deemed of so much importance in Uassacbusetta that 
there is before the Committee on Public Health a bill to prevent (he manufacture 
and sale of wall papers containing arsenic. There have been a nnmber of persons 
summoned before the committee to give information upon the subject, among whom 
were a number of leading chemists, who strongly approve of steps being taken Id 
secure legislative measures for the purpose of discontinuing the use of arsenic in 
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the manufacture of paper. The wall-paper men, on the other hand, are striving 
to kill the bill, and have employed counsel, also an expert chemist, to tue their 
power and influence against the bill. It remsinH to be seen whether monej or the 
life and health of ihe people weigh moat in thin case. 

Theaabjectof adulteration might be continued almost indefinitely, as almost 
every article of food, drink, raiment and ornament ifl adulterated, and a large ma- 
jority of these with such as are injurioua and dangerous to ibe health and life of 
any person brought under their influencea. Thia condition of adairs has become 
truly alarming, and we have only to investigate for a short time the different arti- 
cles that are necessary for our convenience, comfgrt and exiatence, when we become 
Almost horrified, and can only wonder why it ia that our health is as good and our 
days are so long in the land as they are. It should be the duty of the different 
Boards of Health to acquaint themselves with the facta concerning adulteration 
with Ibe best and simplest means of detecting the same, and then disseminate this 
knowledge to every physician in their juri:^dicl!on, and they lo the people at large, 
who, in turn, should demand of their law-making bodies the necessary relief and 
protection from the consummate villian who would, that his profils might be in- 
creased, add to any article for public consumption anything foreign or injurious, 
thereby sapping the health and life of an innocent consumer. 
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FBELIHINIHV SEPOBT UADE BY THE COMMITTEE OP THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 



The object of diein/ection is to prevent the extension of infectious diseases by 
destroying the specific infectious material which gives rise to ihem. This is ac- 
compliiihed by the use of disinfectanl*. 

There can be no partial disinfection of such material ; either its infecting 
power ia destroyed or it is not. In the latter case there is a failure to disinfect. 
Nor can there be any disinfection in Ihe absence of infectious material. 

It haa been proved for several kinda of infeetiona material that ita specific in- 
fecting power is due to the presence of living mii.-ro-organi>ima, known in a general 
way as "disease germs;" and practical sanitation ia now based upon the belii 
that the infecting agents in all kinda of infeciious material are of this natun 
Disinfection, therefore, consists essentially in the destruction of disease germs. 

Popularly, the term disinfection is used in a much broader sense. Any chemi- 
cal agent which destroys or masks bad odors, or which arrests putrefactive decom- 
position is spoken of as a disinfectant. And in the ahseDce of any infectious 
disease it is common to speak of disinfectipg a foul cess-pool, or a bad-smelling 
stable, or privy vault. 

This popular cse of the term has led to much misapprehension, and the agents 
which have been found to destroy bad odors — deodoriiera — or to arrest putrefactive 
decomposition— onftsfpiict — have been confidently recommended and extensively 
used for the destruction of disease germs in the excreta of patients with cholera, 
typhoid fever, eti-. 
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The injurious coDsequences which are likel; to reenit from snch misapprehcn- 
sion And misuse of the word disinfectant will be appreciated irhen it is known 
that: 

Secent Tueardia have dmunalToied that many of tht agerttt ahieh hat* heenfownd we- 
fid as dsodorisera, or ai aniiaeplice, are eniireli/ wUhmil vaiue far the de^nielioa rf ditiate 
germs. 

Thin is true, for example, oa reKarda the sulphate of iron or copperas, a sojt 
which has been eiteneivelj used with the idea that it is a valuable disinfectant. 
As a matter of fact, sulphate of iron in saturated solution does not destroy the 
vitalitj of disease germs or the infecting power of material contained in them. 
This salt is, ueTertheleas, a ver^ valuable antiseptic, and its low price makes it one 
of the most available agents for the arrest of putrefactive decomposition iu privir 
vaults, etc. 

Anli*eptie agmis also exfrdie a reafraininj infiuence upon (Ae devekpniaU of diteate 
germt, and their use during epidemki is to ie i-eeommendtd, whtn masKt (^ organu ma- 
terial in the ciefnilji of Aunum hablialiong can not be eoiaplettti) dttiroytd, or removed, or 
disiitfeeled. 

While an antiseptic agent is not necessarilj a disinfectant, all disinfectants are 
antiseptics; for putrefactive decomposition is due to the development of "germs" 
-of the same class as that to which disease germs belong, and the agents which de- 
stroy the latter also destrov the bacteria of pntrefaclion, when broDght in contact 
with them iu sufficient quantity, or restrain their development when present in 
smaller amoants. 

A large number of the proptTetarj) " cKeinfeetanU," ao eaJUd, whith are tn the market, 
are eimply deodorvKra or aniiieptice, of greater or lee» t/ahie, and are erttirely untnutViOrthj/ 
Jor dinnfecting purpones. 

Antiseptics are to be used at all times when it is impracticable to remove filth 
from the vicinity of human habitations, but they are a poor substitute for clean- 
liness- 
Curing the prevalence of epidemic diseases, such as jetlow fever, typhoid fever 
and cholera, it is better to use, in privy vaults, cess-pools, etc., those antieeptica 
which are b1!h> disinfectants — i. e., germicides; and when the contents of such re- 
ceptacles are known to be infected this 1>ecome8 imperative. 

Still more important is the destruction at our sea-port quarantine stations of 
infectious material which has its origin outside of the boundaries of the United 
States, and the destruction, within our boundaries, of infections material given off 
from the persons of those attacked with any infectious disease, whether imported 
<>r of indigenous origin. 

In the lick-room vie have disease germ» ai an advantage, for tee knote mhere to find them 
<ia weU ag how to kiU them. 

Having this knowledge, not to apply it would be criminal negligence, for our 
efforts to restrict the extension of infections diseases must depend largely upon the 
proper use of disinfectants in the sick-room. 



Diginfection ofErcreia, e«.— The infectious character of the dejections of patients 
suffering from cholera and from typhoid fever is well established ; and this b true 
of mild caa<4 and of the earliest stages of these diseases as well as of severe and 
fatal cases. It is probable that epidemic dysentery, tuberculosis and perhaps diph- 
theria, yellow fever, scarlet fever and typhus fever may also be traMwnitted by 
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meana of the alvine ducharKea of Ibe eick. It is therefore of the first importance 
that these should be disinfected. In cholera, diphtheria, jelluw fever aod scarlet 
lever, all vomited material should ulso be looked upon as infectious! And in tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and infectious pneamonia, the sputa of the sick 
ehould be disinfected or destroyed by fire. It seems advisable also to treat tbe 
urine of patients sicb with an infectious disease with one of the disinfecting boId- 
tionn below recommended. 

Chloride of limt, or bleaching powder, ia, perhaps, entitled to the first place for 
disinfecting excreta, on account of the rapidity of its action. The following 
standard solution is recommended ; 

Standakd Soldtioh No. 1. 

Daeolve Chloride of Lime <^ the beai quaiity* in soft Kaler, in ihe pvportion of fimr 
<ninte6 to the gaUon, 

Use one pint of this solution for the disinfection of each discharge in cholera, 
typhoid fever, etc. Mix well and leave in vessel for at least ten minutes before 
thTDwing into privy-vault or water-closet. The same directions apply for the dis- 
infection of vomited matters. Infected sputum should be discharged directly into- 
a. cup half full of the solution. 

Standakd Soi.ut;ion No. 2. 

Diaolve Corrotive Suitimate amf PermanffanaU of Polaih in »oft water, in the propor- 
tion of tvio dradimi r^ eacA soU fo lAe goikm. 

This is to be used for the same purposes and in the same way es ^ondaTd Solv- 
lion No. 1. It U equally effective, but it is necessary to leave it for a longer time 
in contact with the material to be disinfected — at least au hour. The only advan* 
tage which this solution has over the chloride of lime solution consists in the fact 
that it is odorless, while the odor of chlorine in the sick-room is considered by 
some persons objectionable. The cost ii about the same.t It must be remembered 
that this solution is highly poisonous. It is proper, also, to call attention to the- 
fact that it wiU injure lead pipes if passed through them tn omgiderMe quanliliea. 

Stamdard Solution No. 3. 
To one part nf Labarraqae'i Sotutimt (Kjuor soda! ehlorinabx), add five parts nf soft 

This solution is more expenstTe:^ than ihe solution of chloride of lime and has 
no special advantages for the purposes mentioned. It may, however, be used in 
the same manner as recommended for Standard Sohitinn No. 1. 

Ditinfectioii of the PsTton. — The surface of the body of a sick person, or of his 
attendants, when soiled by infectious discharges, should be at once cleansed with a 
suitable disinfecting agent. For this purpose Standard Solution No. 3 may be used . 

"NOTK.— Good chloride of litoB should contain sC leut 25 per cent, of availiible ohlorine. 
(See preliminttry report of commiHee on dixiofeclants : The Mtdical Nikj,. Pbiladelptaia, 
February 7, leS'i, page 147.) It ma; be purphofed bi' the dunnlitr atS fenin per pound. The 
cost of the itHodsrd iiolutlaD reoom mended is therefore less than 2 cenU a (aUon. A cleiir 

tCorrDHice gablimate costi about 70 cents a pound, and permaDgsnste nf pot&ab 6^ cents 
a pound, by the ningle pound. This makes the ooet ol' Stanaard tiolulion No. I a little more 
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In diaeaees like amall-pox ind scarlet fever, in which the iofectioDS agent ia 
given off from the entire surface of the body, occasional ablutions with Labar- 
raque's Solution, dilated with twenty parts of water, will be more suitable than 
the stronger solution above recommended. 

In all infectious diseases the surface of the body of the dead shonld be thor- 
roDghly washed with one of the standard solutions above recommended, and Ihen 
enveloped in ■ sheet sataraled with the same. 

DUh^ectUm o/' Clothing. — Boiling for half an hour will destroy the vitality of all 
known disease germs, and there ia no better way of disinfecting clothing or bedding 
which can be washed than to put it through the ordinary operations of the laundry- 
No delay should occar, however, between the tijne of removing soiled clothing from 
the person or bed of the sick and its immersion in boiling water, or in one of tfa« 
following solutions; and no article should be permitted to leave the infecled room 
nntil BO treated. 



Duaolve eormave aitblimaU in lealtr* in Iht propartiim of /our ounsa to the gaUon, and 
add one drachm i^ permanganaU t^poliuA to each gallon to gine eohr to tht lolvlion. 

One Said ounce of this standard solution to the gallon of water will make' a 
suitable solution for the disinfection of clothing. The articles to be disinfected 
must be thorooghlj soaked with the disinfecling solution and left in it for at least 
two hours, after which they may be wrung oat and sent to the wash. 

N. B. Solutioaie/ corrotivt itMimale aAould not be placed in metal recqttaeUi, for the 
aalt is decomposed and the mercnry precipitated by contact with copper, lead or 
tin. A. wooden tub or earthen crock ia a aoitable receptacle for auch solutions. 

Clothing may also be disinfected by immersion for Iwo hours in a solution made 
by diluting Standard Solution Xo. 1 wilh nine parts of wnler — one gallon in ten. 
Thia solution ia preferable for general use, especially daring the prevalence of epi- 
demica, on account of the poasibility of accidenia from the poitonous nature of 
Standard Solution No. i. When diluted aa directed this solution may, however, be 
naed without danger from poisoning through the medium of clothing immersed in 
it, or by absorption through the hands in washing. A poiaonoua dose could scarcely 
he swallowed by mistake, owing to the metallic taste of the solution, und the coa- 
eiderable quantity which would be required to produce a fatal eOect — ^at least half 

Clothing and bedding which can not be washed may be disinfected by eiposore 
to dry heat in a properly conxtructed disinfecting chamber for three or four hours. 
A temperature of 230° Fah. should be maintained during this lime, and the cloth- 
ing must be freely exposed — i. c, not folded or arranged in piles or bundles, for 
the penetratiug power of dry heat is very slight. 

The limitations with reference to the ut<e of dry heat as a disinfectant are stated 
in a " Preliminary Report of the Committee on Disinfectants," published in Tht 
Medieal Neat, Philadelphia, March 14, 1885. 

The temperature above mentioned will not destroy the tporo of bacilli— e. g. of 
the anthrax bacillus, but is effective for the deatruclion of all disease germs which 
do not form spores; and there ia good reason to believe that this list includes smail- 
poi, cholera, yellow fever, dipblheria, erysipelas, puerperal fever, and scarlet 
fever |?). Moist best is far more effective, and it is demonftrated that ten minutes 
exposure to steam, at a temperature of 230° Fah., will destroy all known disease 
germs, including the most refractory spores. 
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In the absence of a suitable dismfecling chamber, it will be nececeerr to burn 
infected clothing and bedding, the value of which would be destroyed by iinmmion 
in boiling water, or in one of the diBinfecting solutionn recommended. 

DieinfuiUm (^ the Sick Soom. — In the nick room no disinfectant can take the place 
of free ventilHtion and cleaQlines?. It is an axiom in sanitury science that it u tnv- 
praeliadile to dinnfeci an occupied apartmenl; for the retson that.diseBse germs are not 
deitrofcd b; the presence in the atmosphere of any known disinfectant in respira- 
ble quantity' Bad odor« mny be neutralized, but thie does not constitute disinfec- 
tion in the sense in which the term is here used. These bad odon are, for the moat 
part, an indication of want of cleaDlineBs, or of proper ventilation ; and it Is better 
to turn contaminaled air out of the window, or up the chimney, thin to attempt to 
purify it by the use of volatile chemical agente, such as carbolic acid, chlorine, etc., 
which are all more or less offeusire to the sick, and are useless so far a« disinfection 
— properly so-called — is concerned. 

When on apartment ahieh has beat oceupied by a pereon suiil viiih an in/eefiDul ditaut 
u vacated, it ihould he ditinfeeled. But it ia hardly worth while to attempt to disin- 
fect the almosphere of such an apartment, for this will escape through an open 
window and be replaced by fresh air from without, while preparations are being 
made to disinfect it. Moreover, experience shows that the infecting power of such 
tui atmosphere is quickly lost by dilution, or by the destruction of Soating disease 
germs through contact with oxygen, and that even small-pox, and scarlet fever are 
not transmitted to any great distance through the atmosphere ; while cholera, 
typhoid fever, and yellow fever, are rarely, if ever, contracted by contact with the 
sick, or by respiring the atmosphere oF the apartments occupied by them. 

The object of disinfection in the sick room ia, mainly, the destruction of infec- 
tions material attached to surfaces, or deposited as dust upon window-ledges, in crev- 
ices, etc. If the room has bten properly cleansed and ventilated while still occu- 
pied by the sick person, and especially i[ it was stripped of carpets and unnecessary 
furniture at the outset of his attack, the difficulties of disinfection will be greatly 
reduced. 

All Bttrfaces should be thoroughly washed with a solution of corroMve subli- 
inale of the strength of one part in 1 ,000 parts of water, which may be conven- 
iently made by adding four ounces of Ulandard Sobitioa No. 4 to. the gallon, or one 
pint to four gallons of water. The walls and ceiling, if plastered, should be 
brashed over with this solution, after which they should be whilewaehed with a 
lime wash. Especial care must be taken to wash away all dnst frout window-ledges 
and other places where it may have settled, and to thoroughly cleanse crevices and 
out-of-the-way places. After this application of the disinfecting solution, and an 
iulerval of twenty-four hours or longer for free ventilation, the floors and wood- 
work should be well scrubbed with soap and hot water, aud this should be followed 
by a second more prolonged exposure to fresh air, admitted through open doors 
and windows. 

Many sanitary authorities consider it necessary to insirt npon fumigation with 
sulphurous acid gas — produced by combustion of sulphur— for the disinfection of 
the sick room. As an additional prpcaiition this is to be recommended, especially 
for rooms which have been occupied by patients with small-poi, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, typhus fever and yellow fever. It should precede the washing of sur- 
faces and free ventilation above recommended. But fumigation with sulphurous 
acid gas alone, as commonly practiceil, can not he relied upon for the disinfection 
of the sick room and its content:', including bedding, furniture, infected clothing, 
etc., as is popularly believed. Ami a misplaced conSdence in this mode of disii 
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fectioQ IB likel; to lead to a neglect of the more itnportaut inessareB which hitve 
been recomraeDded, In the absence of moisture the disinfecting power of aulphur- 
■ouB acid gas is very limited, and under no circumstaoces can it be relied upon 
for the destruction of ipores.* But exposure to this agent in sufficient quantity, 
and for a conaidersble time, especially in the preaence of moisture, is destructive 
of disease germs, in the absence of aporea. It is essential, however, that the germs 
(o be destroyed shall be very freely exposed to the disiufecting agent, which has but 
^alight penetrating power. 

To secure any rentfla </ value il wUi bt necenarj/ to cIok the aparlmml to be dUinfeeUd 
as eompletdy at ponibU by tioppmg all apertvree through viliieh the gia might etcape, and 
to burn not Uea Ihan three poandi nf mlphtir for each thoamnd cubic fttt of air-npaet in 
-(ie room.t To secure complele combuelion of the sulphur it nhouid be placed, in 
powder or in small fragments, in ^ shallow iron pan, which should be set upon a 
-couple of bricks in a tub partly filled with water, to guard against lire. The sul- 
phur should be thoroughly moistened with alcohol before igniting it. 

SKtinfectum of Privy-vavUg, Oiit-pooU, efc— When the eicreta— not previously dis- 
vault this is infected, and disinfection should be retorted to as soon as (he fact is 
infected — of patients with cholera or typhoid fever, have been thrown into a privy- 
discovered, or whenever tbere is reasonable suspicion that such is tbe case. It will 
be advisable to take (he same precautions wilh reference to privy-vaults into which 
the excreta of jellow fever patients have been thrown, although we do not defi- 
nitely know that this is infectious material. Disinfection may be accomplished 
«ither with corrosive sublimate or with chloride of lime. The amount used must 
be proportioned to the amount of material lo be disinfected. 

Use one pound of corriMoe tublimaU for extry five hundred pound* — estimated — of 
JeetU matter contained in Ike vauU, or dim -powad of chloride (^ lime lo eiiery thirty pmmdti. 

Standard Solution No. 4, diluted with three parts of water may be used. It 
should be applied — the diluted solutii-n — in the proportion of one gallon to every 
four gallons — estimated — of the contents of the vault. 

If chloride of lime is to be used, one gallon of Stajidard Solution No, 1 will be 
required for every gallon — estimated — of the material lo be disinfected. 

A 11 exposed portions of the vault, and the woodwork above it, should be thor- 
oughly washed down with the disinfecting solnlion. 

To keep a privy-vault disinfected during the progress of an epidemic, sprinkle 
chloride of lime freely over the surface of its contents daily. Or, if the odor of 
chlorine is objectionable, apply daily four or five gallons of Standard Solvtiim No. 2, 
which should be made up by the barret, and kept in a convenient location, for ihis 
purpose, 

IHdvfection of Ingesla.—li h well established that cholera and typhoid lever are, 
very frequently, and periiapa usually, transmitted through the medium of infected 
water or articles of food, and especially milk. Fortunately we have a simple 
means at band for disinfecting such infected fluids. This conxists in the applica- 
tion of heat. The boiling temperature maintained for half an hour kilk all known di»eate 
^erm$. So far as the germs of cholera, yellow fever, and diphtheria are concerned, 
there is reason to be'ieve that a temperature consideratily below the boiling point 
of water will destroy ihem. But in order to keep on the safe side it b best not to 
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trust anything short of the boiling point (212° F.) whea the object is to diBinfect 
food OT drink which ia open to the suspicion of containing the gemiB, of any in- 
feclious disease. 

During the prevalence of an epidemic of cholera it is well to boil all water for 
-drinking parposes. After boiling, the water may be filtered, if necessary lo remove 
sediment, and then cooled with pure ice if desired. 

A sheet of filtering paper, snch as druggists use, and a glass or tin f annet, fnr- 
nishea the best means for filtering water od a small scale for drinking purposea. A 
fresh aheel of paper is to be used each d&j. 

The above " Preliminarj Report '' has been prepared at the requeat of the San- . 
ilcay Qmncil of Ihe Mimiieippi VaUey, as eipreaaed in the following reiolntiun 
adopted at its-recent meeting in the city of New Orleans (March 10-11, 1885) : 

" Ratoiwd, That the Becretar/ requeat from the Chairman of the Committee on 
I>iBinfeclanla, appointed at the last meeting of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, a plain, practical paper on Disinfection and Disinfectanls, for popular use 
and distribution, to be furnished to the Chairman of the special committee of (his 
Council on General Sanitation." 

Geoeas M. 9tebnbebo, Major and Sni^eon U. 8. A,, 
Chairman Committee on Disinfectants. 
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We publish the law passed by the last Geoeral Assembly, 
regulating the practice of medicioe, which went into effect 
July 22, J 885. Like almost all new laws it is crude and loosely 
drawn, and does not clearly set forth the objects which it aima 
to accomplish. Its provisions were not well understood by the 
profession, and questions of every eoneeiveable character arose 
touching its various sections, such as, "What conBtitutes a 
reputable medical school?" "Is a physician required to take 
out a license in each county where he desires to practice?" 
■**Can the County Clerk exercise judicial powers?" and many 
others, all of which were submitted to the Attorney General, 
and his opinions on the disputed points were obtained. 

These decisions were published in the daily and weekly pa- 
pers of the different counties. There was a general demand 
made by the'better class of physicians representing the differ- 
ent schools of medicine, that this Board should undertake the 
enforcement of the law, although there was no provision in the 
law for such a supervision. After due deliberation, the Board 
decided to assume the responsibility, believing that Section 2 , 
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of the act creating the State Board of Health gave them 
authority to superintend the enforcement of any law which 
tended toward the protection of the health and lives of the cit- 
izens of the State, in accordance with this decision, the fol- 
lowing letter of instructions to county health officers was 
issued, forwarding with the same a liBt of frandulent medical 
schools in the United States and Canada: 

Ikdiamapous, Ikd., August 19, 1885. 
Dear Doctob— It is the opinion of this Board that it ia the dut^of the £00017 
health officen>, in accordance with Section 2 of the act eatabliahing the State Board 
of Health, to Me that the proviBionB of the medicitl law are Btricllj enforced. Yon 
will therefore examine the record of licenseB kept hj the Coanty Clerk, and if an;' 
such have been procured without first compljing with the law, or by fraudulent 
' representation, or if an; are practicing without liceuse, joa will cause ihe enforce- 
ment of the law.. This ia not intended to include reputable phyBlciaas wjio for 
sufficient reaeons have been unable to comply with the law. 
Yonrs Irulj, 

C. N. Metcai,p, Stcrebay. 



MEDICAL BILL. 

AN ACT regulating the practice of medicine, aurgerj and obatetrics, proviiiing 
for the leaning of licenxes to practice, deBning certain misdemeanon>, and pro- 
viding penalties. 

[Approved Apbh. 11, 1885.] 

Suction 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of (he State 
of Indiana, That it shall be unlawful for any person to practice 
medicine, surgery or obstetrice in this State without first ob- 
taining a license so to do, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. Any person desiring to practice medii-ine, surgery 
or obstetrics in this State, shall procure from the Clerk of the 
Circuit Court of the county wherein he or she desires to prac- 
tice, a license so to do, which license shall be Issued to sucb 
person only when he or she shall have complied with the fol- 
lowing conditions, to-wit : When such applicant shall file with 
such clerk his or her affidavit, stating that such applicant ha& 
regularly graduated in some reputable medical college, and 
shall exhibit to such clerk the diploma held by suCh applicant,. 
or when such applicant shall file with such clerk his or her af- 
fidavit, and the affidavit of two reputable freeholders or house- 
holders of the county, stating that he or she has resided and 
practiced medicine, surgery and obstetrics in this State coatin- 
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nously for ten years immediately preceding the date of the tak- 
ing eft'ect of this act, stating particularly the locality or locali- 
ties in which he or she practiced during said period, and the 
■date and length of time in each locality, or when auch appli- 
cant shall file with such clerk his or her affidavit, and the 
affidavit of two reputable freeholders or householders of the 
-COM iity,stating that heorshe has resided and practiced medicine, 
fiurgery and obstetrics in this State continuously for three years 
immediately preceding the date of the taking effect of this act, 
stating particularly the locality or localities in which he or she 
practiced during said period, and the date and length of time 
in each locality, and that he or she bad, prior to said date, at- 
tended one full course of lectures in some reputable medical 
-college. Such applicant shall pay to such clerk for aaeb license 
' the sum of one dollar and fifty cents, and such clerk shall re- 
-cord such license, together with the name of the college in which 
euch applicant graduated, and the date of his or her diploma, 
in a book to be kept for such purpose, and which shall be a 
public record, 

Sec. 8. Any clerk who shall issue a license to practice med- 
icine, surgery or obstetrics to any person who has not complied 
with the requirements of Section 2 of this act, shall be deemed 
_goiIty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be 
fined in any sum not less than twenty-five dollars nor more 
than one hundred dollars, and such license, or one procured by 
any false affidavit, shall be deemed and beld to be void. 

Sec. 4. Any person who shall practice medicine, surgery or 
obstetrics in this State, without having first procured from the 
Clerk of the Circuit Court of the county wherein he or she 
shall so practice, a license, as provided in this act, shall be 
-deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and npon conviction thereof, 
shall he fined in any sum not less than ten dollars nor more 
than two hundred dollars: Provided, That this act shall not 
be deemed to prohibit women from practicing obstetrics, and 
^ueh midwives are hereby expressly exempted from its pro- 
visions. 

Sec. 5. No cause of action shall lie in favor of any person 
for services as physician, surgeon or obstetrician, who had noj, 
prior to the rendition of such services, procured a license to 
practice as herein provided for, and any person who shall pay 
any sum of money, or deliver any property for any such serv- 
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ices to any pereon who is not ao lieenfied, may recover the same, 
or the value thereof, in any court of competent jurisdiction in 
this State, 

Sec. 6. The following shall be the form of license under 
this act; the Clerks of the Circuit Court shall appropriately fill 
up the blanks and issue the same under the seal of their respec- 
tive courts, to- wit: 
THE STATE OF INDIANA,^ 

> S8 : 

CODNTY,) 

I, , Clerk of the Circuit Court of 

i county, in said State, do hereby certify that 

has complied with the laws of the State 

of Indiana, relating to the practice of medicine, surgery and 
obstetrics, and is hereby authorized to practice medicine, sur- 
gery and obstetrics in said county. 

Witness my hand and seal of said court, this .....day'of 

18.... 
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Indianapolis, June 'J5, 1 
Dr. a N. Shtfol/, Sea-clary of Slale Board of Health : 

Sift — You submit to me the following qnestiona, ftnd solicit ananers thereto : 

1. Can the General ABsemblf ennct a law to regulate the practice of medlciae? 

The right of ever/ person to pursue auj lawful calling he raay see fil, and 
to do eo in hEs own way, not encroaching on the rights of others, is recognized 
in this country, subject to such restriciiona as may be dfemed necesaarj for Che- 
public welfare, and none other. (Ei Parle Spinney, 10 Nev. 323, 334.) 

The General Assembly may reqnire the poasesaion of certain qnalifications to 
entitle a person to pursue the medical profession. 

The right to reasonably regulate the practice of medicine rests on the policfc 
power of the State, which extends to the protection of the lives, limbs, health, 
comfort and quiet of all persons within the State. It subjects persons and prop- 
erty to burdens and reetraints, in order to secure the general comfort, health and 
property of the State. (Cooley Const. Lim., Side page 572, 573, 574.) 

Tbe vocation pf the physician is laudable and lawful, and the right of any 
person to engage in it is subject to such restrictions only as the Legislatute may 
reasonably impose, in the exercise of its general police power. Laws of this kind 
have been Bustained by the courts, and held to be constitutional. (State vs. State 
Medical Examining Board, 23 Amer. L. Keg., 714 ; Poi vs. Washington Territory, 
5 West Coast Reporter, 3S9; Ei Parte Spinney, 10 Nev., 323; State vs. Chung 
Gang, le Nev., 62; 20 Cent. L. Jour., 296, sec. 3; Holmes ts. Holde, 74 Me., 2S ;. 
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H«wett VB, Charier, Ifl Pick, 363; liogaa rn. State, 5 Tei. App., 308; Anile vs. 
SUte, 6 Tm. App., 202; Musher vs. Chase, 28 Ohio 8t,, 677 ; Wert vs. Clutter, 37; 
Ohio St., 347; State ye. Goldman, 44 Tex., 104; Billiard vs. State, 7 Tei. App.. 
69; Ellieon vs. Slate, 6 Tex. App., 248; Smith va. Lane, 24 Hun., N. Y., 632 ' 
Bibber vs. Simpson, 69 Me., 181 ; Tlmnierman vs. Morrison, 14 John., 369 ; Allcot 
TO. Barber, 1 Wend., 626; Spaulding vs. Alford, 1 Pick, 33; Wright vs. Lancklin, 
19 Pick, 288; Wood vs. O'Kelij, 8 Cush., 406; Thomson vs. Stool*", 16 Wend., 
395 ; Thompuon vs. Haien, 25 Me , 104 ; Allcot vs.'-Barber, 1 Wend., 026 ; Pmilh 
. V-. Tracy, 2 Hall, N. Y., 466; Bail? vs. Mogg, 4 Den., 60; People vs. Monroe, 4 
Wend., SOO ; Finch vs. Gridle:?, 26 Wend., 460 ; Marsli vh. Davidson, 9 Paige Ch , 
580.) 

Q. 2. " What constitutes a reputable Medical College under section 2 of the 
statute, and what evidence is required tliereof ?" 

Sections 1 and 2 of said statute are as follows: 

"Section I. Be it tnaded by the Oenerai Aaamtbiy of the Stale of Indiana, that 
it shall be unlawful for any person to practice medicine, surgery or obstetrics ia 
this Stale, withoDt firiit obtaining a license so to do, as hereafter provided. 

"Sec. 2. Any person desiring to practice medicine, surgery or obstetrioi in this 
State, shall procure from the Clerk of the Circuit Court of the county wherein he 
or she desires to practice, a license so to do, which license nball be iesued to such 
pefBon only when he or she shall have complied wkh the following conditions, 
to-wit : When such applicant shall file with such clerk his or her affidavit,'Blaling 
that such applicant has regularly graduated in some reputable medical college, 
and shall eihibit to such clerk the diploma held by such applicant; or when such 
applicant shall file with such clerk his or her affidavit, and the affidavits of two 
reputable freeholders or honseholders of the county, staling that he or she has re- 
sided and practiced mediciDe, surgery and obstetrics in' this State continuously for 
ten years immediately preceding the date of the taking eSvct of this act, stating 
particularly the locality or locnliliea in which he or she practiced during said pe- 
riod, and the date and length of time in each locality, or when such applicant 
Bhall file with such clerk his or her affidavit and the affidavils of ' two reputable 
freeholders or hooseholders of the county, stating that he or she has resided and 
practiced* medicine, surgery and obstectrics in this State continuously for three . 
years immediately preceding the dnte of the taking efiect of this act, stating par- 
ticularly the locality or localities in which he or she practiced during said period, 
and the date and length of time in encli locality, and that he or >he had prior to 
said date attended one full course of lectures in some reputable medical college. 
Such applicant shall pay to such clerk for such license the sum of {1.60, and such 
clerk shall record such license, together with the name of the college in which such 
applicant graduated, and the date of his or her diploma, in a book to be kept for 
anch purpose, and which shall he a public record." 

1. No particular school or system of medical practice ia preferred by the law, 
and no rights are conferred upon one not accorded to all, and a practitioner in hie 
treatment ie to be tested by the general doctrines of hie schools, and not by those 
of other schools and systems of medicine. ( Bowman vs. Woods, I G. Greene, 44'; 
Patten vs. Wiggins, 51 Me., 597 ; 511 Amer. Dec., 397 ; C^orai vs. Maretzek, 4 E D. 
Smith, 1 ; White vs. Carroll, 42 N. Y., lfll-163.] 

All recognized schools and systems of medicine stand equal before the law and 
«qually reputable. The statute does not require the meJical college to be Incorpo- 
rated from which the certificate or diploma is derived. (Holmes vs. Holde, 74Me., 
28-38.} 

17-Bd.of H. ,-. I 
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Ever; iiutilutioii, whether incorporated or unincorporated, organized in good 
(ailh for Bcientific inBtrnction in medicine, aiirgerj or obstetrics, and in which snch 
ECientiSc inBtiaction is sfetematically imparled, without regard to the school of - 
medicine under whose control or management it 19, is a reputable medical college 
within the meaning of the statute. ( Holmes re. Holde, 74 Me., 28, 38 ; State va. 
State Eiamioing Board, S!3 Amer. L. Beg., 715; Ex Parte Spiooey, 10 Nev., 323, 
826; Patapsico Female Institution va. Rock Hill College, 61 Md., 470.) 

The graduation in, and diploma from a college, referred to by said statute, are 
not limited to an institution wilhio the State of Indiana, or the United States. 

2. Under the statute, when an applicant ahall file with the clerk hia or her affi- 
davit, staling that snch applicant has regularly graduated in some reputable med- 
ical college, and shall exhibit to snch clerk the diploma held by such fepplicaat, it 
becomes the duty of the clerk to issue to such applicant a license to practice his 
profeasion. This is the only condition prescribed by the statute and the officer can 
not require more from such applicant. 

Q. 2. " Will the physician holding a certiticate of membership of fifteen years 
landing in a Homeopathic Medical Society of another Slate, and haS bad ten 
years, though not continuous, practice in Indiana, be entitled to a license to practioe 
medicine in Indiana?" 

A certificate of membership in a medical society confers do rights uoder the 
Btalate. The statute requires the clerk to issue a license lo three classes of phyai- 

1. Where the physician has graduated in some reputable medical college, and 
has received a diploma. 

2. Where he has resided and practiced medicine, surgery and obstetrics in this 
State continuously for ten years immediately preceding the date of the taking efiect 
of the stalnle. 

3. Where he has resided and practiced medicine, surgery and obstetrics in 
Ibis State contionously for three years immediately preceding Ibe date of the 
taking efiect of this act, and has attended one full coarse of lectures in some rep- 
utable medical college. The letter of the statute requires the applicant to have re- 
sided and practiced medicine, surgery and obstetrics in this State continuously for 
ten yeate. A similar statute has been sustained and held lo be conslitutionaL (Ez- 
parte Spinney, 10 Nev., 323 ; Slate vn. State Medical Examining Board, 23 Amer. 
L. Beg., 714 ; Logan vs. Slate, B Tex. App., 30S ; Antle v. State, 6 Tex. App., 202 
and othel- cases cited in connection with answer to question one.) 

The letter of our statute aleo requires the applicant to have practiced medicine, 
surgery and obstetrics in this State continuously for leu years, immediately preced- 
ing Ibe date of the taking effect of the atatule. In Wert vs. Clutter (37 Ohio St., 
347) it was held that such ten years of continuous practice may embrace time since 
as well as before the taking efiect of the statute, but the statute in Ohio is unlike 
our statute on this subject. 

In ex parte Spinney (10 Nev., 323) Beatty, J., held " that there ia some reason 
for requiring ten years' practice in this Slate as a qualification for the continned 
practice of medicine and surgery, but there is no sort of reason for requiring that 
practice to have extended over the particular ten years 'immediately preceding the 
enactment of the law,' and lo this extent the law is unconstitutional. To so de- 
tide, however, would leave a good and perfect statute, o.mitting only the words 
' next preceding the passage of this act' " In this Utter proposition there was no 
concurrence by Ihe other Judges, but Hawley, C, J., held said clause to be consti- 
tutional, and it is proper to follow the lelter of the statute, which declares that the 
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applicarit muat liave resided and practiced medicine, surgery and obsletrins id Ihii 
BtBte continqonsl; for lea years, immediately preceding the date of the taking ef- 
' feet of the statute, before a license may he issued. The terra " couliauons prac- 
tice," iu the sense of the statute, does not mean constant practice, never ceasing. 
(Bodfish TS. Bodfish, 106 Masa.,.319; Wood vs. SnlcIifT, 8 English L. and E., 220.) 

It is DOl necessary that a phyaician should have a patient each day during the 
ten years immediately preceding the operation of the statole to have been in cod- 
tinnous practice and to obtain a license. 

No criterion can be established on the basis of the qnantity of business enjoyed 
by a physician to determine whether he has or not condnnously practiced his pro- 
fession for said time. 

If for mid time the practice of medlciae, surgery and obstetrics has been hia 
profession and business, and be bi« not wholly abandoned it for anniher occupa- 
tion, atld he has practiced bis profession as often as he has bad requesto and occa- 
sion to do so, I think he may be deemed to have continuously practiced medicine, 
Butgery and obstetrics for ten yearn immediately preceding the operation of the 
statute, and be is entitled to a license. 

Q. 3. — '" In a certificate of membership from either State Medical Society of this 
State sufficient to entitle the holdir to a license to practice medicine in the State, 
provided the holder has never attended a medical school, and has not been in con- 
tinuous praciice In the State (or ten years previous to the taking effect of the med- 
cal actr 

A.— No. 

Q. 4.—" Does the statute apply to a person who undertakes to cure diseases by 
manipulating the patient's body by rnbbing, kneading and presanref 

A. — I'be statute applies to persons desiring to practice medicine, snrgery and 
obstetrics only, and it ought not to be so construed as to cover persons not substan- 
tially within its terms. (Smith vs. Lane, 24 Hun. 632; Wert vs. Clutter, 37 Ohio 
8t, 347-362.) 

In Wert vs. Clutter, lupra, the Court says: " This statnte was not intended to 
create a right in any one to practice medicine. It was simply intended. to prohibit 
the exercise of the right (which before was universal) by nnqualified persons. The 
right remains in all persons, except those from whom it is taken away by the 

In Bibber vs. Simpson (59 Me., ISl) suit was instituted for $61 foi* services 
rendered the defendants intestate, at hia special request, by the plaintiff as a clair- 
voyant. 

It appeared from the plaintiff's testimony that she professed to be a clairvoyant; 
that when ashed to examine the patient she saw the disease and felt as the patient 
did; that sittinga or seances were of different durations, from one-quarter to one- 
half of an hour each ; that she did not pretend to understand medicine or anatomy; 
that she was requested by the intestate to visit him and render him professional 
«ervi(«s, and did so as by the account; that she helped him, but he died from tak- 
ing cold ; acquainted him .with the prices, and be agreed to pay tbem, but never 
did. 

AppletoD, C, J., in deciding the case, says: " The services rendered are medical 
in their character. True, the plaintiS" doe« not call herself a physician, but she 
viiuls her sick patients, examines their condition, determines the nature of the 
disease and prescribes the remedies deemed by ber moat appropriate. Whether the 
plaintiff calls herself a medical clairvoyant, or clairvoyant physician, or a clear- 
■eeing physician, matters little; assuredly, such services as the plaintiff claims to 
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have rendered, purport to be, and are to be deemed, nfedicxl, nnd are within the 
clear and obvious meaning of R. S, 1S71, c. 13, Sec. 3, which proTldes that "no 
person, except a phynician or surgeon, who commenced prior to Februaiy 16, 1S3I, 
or has received t, medical degree at a public medical inslitutioo io the United 
States, or a license from the Maine Medical Association, shall recover any compen- 
HAlion for medical or surgical services, unless previous to such services he had ob- 
tained a certificate of good moral character from the municipal officers of (he town 
where he then resided." The plaintiff has not brought herself within the pro- 
visions of Ihis section, and can not maintain this action. 

In Smith vs. Lane (24 Hun., 632), Daniels, J., saysr "The action was brought 
to recover the price which it was alleged the defendant agreed to pay the plaintiff 
for the treatment of himself and witu for certain bodilj disabilities. It consisted 
entirely of manipulations with the hands. It wa9 performed by rubbing, knead- 
ing and prew-ure. The evidence given by the plaintiff was to the effect that he 
wag employed by the defendant tu perform these services for a specific compensa- 
tion, and that he bad performed them until the amount due him was the sum of 
$149. Upon Ihe close of the case on his part, the referee diamiraed the complaint 
because it appeared that the plaintiff was not a graduate of any medical school, 
and had no license permitting him to practice either medicine or surgery. The 
direction was given because of the prohibition contained in Chapter 436 of the 
laws of 1871, and, as no other reason appeared in the case, or the evidence which 
was given, th»t would prevent the plaintiff from recovering, and whether (his act 
contains anything subjecting him to such disability, is the only substantial point 
which requires to be considered in the case. The statute in terms merely declared 
it to be a misdemeanor for any person to practice medicine or surgery who is not 
authorized to do so by a license or diploma from some chartered school. Stale 
Board of Medical Examiners or Medical Society, or who shall practice under cover 
of a medical dipluma illegally obtained, and for the purpose of qualifying a person 
neither licensed nor possessing a diploma of the nature of that mentioned to 
practice medicine or surgery, it was provided that he should obtain a certificate 
from the censors of a medical society either in the county, district or State, in 
which it should he set forth that he had been found qualified to practice all the 
branches of the medical art mentioned in it. It appears to be quite manifeit that 
the object of the Legislature in the enactment of this chapter was only foi regulat- 
ii)g the practice of medicine or surgery, as those terms are usually or generally 
understood, and confining them to such significance, it is evident that they would 
not include the occupation of the plaintiff. The practice of medicine is a pursuit 
very generally known and understood, and ao also is that of surgery. The former 
includes the application and use of medicines and drugs for (he purpose of curing, 
mitigating or alleviating bodily disease, while the functions of the latter are 
limited to manual operations usually performed by sui^ical inatrumenls or appli- 
ances. It was entirely proper for the Legislature by tneana of this cbapter to 
prescribe the qualifications of the persons who might bo intrusted with the per- 
formance of these very important duties. The health and safety of society conld ~ 
be maintained and protected in no other manner. 

"To allow incompetent or unqualified persons to administer, or apply medical 
agentfl, or to perform anrgicsl operations, would be highly dangerous to the health 
aa well as the lives of the persons who might be operated upon, and there is rea- 
son to b<rlieve that lasting and serious injuries aa well as the losi of life have been 
produced by the improper use of medical agents and surgical implementa and ap- 
pliances. It was the purpot* and object of the Legislature by this act, to pNT«nt . 
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e of d«let«riouB practices of tbia nature, nnd to confine tbe nees of 
medicine aod the operations of surgery to a ctaxH of pereons who, upon examina- 
tion, shonld be found competent and qualified to follow their profealoual pursutte. 
No such danger could pomjblj arise from the treatment to which the plaintiff's 
'Occupation was confined. While it might be no benefit, it couid hard); be po«eible 
that it cunld result in harm or injury, and for that reason no necessity exieled for 
interfering wilh this pursuit by any action on the part of the Legislature. Hia 
■Bystem of practice was rather that of nurxing than of either medicioe or surgery. 
No bodily disability or diseases could either result from or be aggravated by the 
applications made by him, and what he did in no just sense either constituted the 
practice of medicine or surgery. He neither gave or applied drugs or medicine, 
nor used surgical instruments.'' 

It is my opinion that our statute i» susceptible of the same conslruolion ex. 
pretsed in said case of Smith vs. Lane, and that our statute does not cover the 
person embraced by your question, and that he is not required to procure a license. 
Q. 5. — " Must women practicing obstetrics take out a license?" 
A. — Ko. Women practicing obstetrics are expre>iely exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Btatntea. Respectfully, 

Fbancib T. Hobd, 

AUomeg- General. 

Attorney General's Office, \ 

Indianapolis, August 11, 18S6./ 
Dt C. N. Melca/f, Seerelary of the State Smrd 0/ -Bmllh .- 

Sir — You request an answer to the questions : 
, I. "Can the Clerk of the Circuit Court exercise judicial powers under the 
Medical Act, approved April 11, 1SS6, Acts 1886, page 1977" 

Answer: No. The clerk is a ministerial officer only. (Gregory vs. State, 94 
Ind. 364 ; Gulick vs. New, 14 Ind. 93.) 

' The constitution declares that judicial powers shall be vested in courts and not 
in ministerial officers, and a statute conferring such power on the Clerk of the 
Circut Court would be unconstitutional. (M. Gregory vs. Slate, 94 Ind. 384; Hall 
vs. Marks, 34 III. 358; Shoultz vs. McPbetets, 79 Ind. 373, 375, 377 ; Floumoy vs. 
Jefferaonville, 17 Ind. 169; Chandler vs. Nash, 5 Mich. 409.) 

The clerk can perform such ministerial acta only, directed by the statute, and 
in the manner therein prescribed. 

If a person pretending to be a physician should present an affidavit and a di- 
ploma that was not in fact issued by a reputable medical college, but acquired by 
parchaae or fraud, and without the usual study required by a reputable institution, 
and the clerk shall know such fact and refuse to issue a license to such peison, and 
- a mandate should be inued by a court of competent jurisdiction againtt tbe clerk 
to compel him to isuue such license, I think it would be proper for the court in 
the interest of juRtice and law lo investigate such fraud, and determine tbe right 
of the party. A person qiaking a falae affidavit to procure a license would be 
liable lo prosecution for perjury. 

2. "If a physician's practice extends into two or more counties, is a license 
from the clerk of tbe county in which he lives sufficient, or is he required to pro- 
cure a license in each county in which he proposes to practice?" 

A. — Section 2 of aaid Statute provides, " any person desiring to practice medi- 
cine, surgery or obstetrics in this Stale shall procure from tbe Clerk of the Circuit 
Court of the county wherein he or she desires to practice a license so to do." 
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Section 4 declares that anj person who ehall practice medicine, inrgeiy or ob- 
stetricg In this State without having first procured from the Clerk of the Ciicnit 
Court of the count}' wherein he or she shall so practice a license, as provided ia 
this act, ahall tie deemed guilt; of a misdenieanor." 

The form of tbe license prescribed bj Section 6 of the statute is as follows: 

Thp State of Indiana, County. 

I, — ^ , Clert of tlie Circuit Court, do hereby certify that fas* 

complied with the laws of the State of Indiana relating to the practice of medicine, 
surgery and obstetrics, and is hereby authorised to practice medicine, surgery and 
obstetrics in said county." 

The letter of the statute requires a physician to procure a license in each connty 
in which he proposes to cany on his regular and customary business. It is not for 
me lo say that such regulation of the practice of medicine is unreasonable or nn- 
conttitutional. (College of Physicians vs. Levett, 1 Ld. Raym. 472; Collie of 
Physicians vb. West, 10 Mod. 353 ; College of Physicians vs. Rofe, 6 Mod. caaea 44.) 

There is a competent judicial tribunal lo which persons feeling themselves ag- 
grieved may appeal to adjudicate its validity and construe its terms. 

Sometimes it occurs that physicians eminent in their profession are required l« 
act beyond tbe territorial limits of their r^ulai and nsnat business in cases of ill- 
nees or casualty, where the disease is so active and fatal in its tendency, or the ac- 
iHdent so serious and menaciug in ila nature as lo require the immediate and 
prompt exerciee of professional sbill before the physician can proceed to some dis- 
tant county seat, produce his evidence of qualification, and procure a license. 

I do not think that the statute could reasonably be construed as a prohibition 
of the performance of medical service under such circumstancefl. 

If ft physician who has procured a license in one county in this State, and thereby . 
lawfully declared to be qualified to practice his profession in this State, should be 
required to attend and render professional service in a single transaction in case of 
emergency, in another and different county in which he has precured no license, I 
do not think his act would be unlawful. (Cooper Manfg. Co. vs. Ferguson, 113 U. 
a E., 727, 734, 73-5; Potter vs. Bank of Ithica, 5 Hill, 490; Suydam vs. Morris' 
Canal and Banking Co., 6 Hill, 217.) 

' The statute is very stringent in many of its provisions, but il is my province 
and duty as the law officer of the State to adopt its terms uutil otherwiae constraed 

Q, 3. — "Is $1.50 all that a County Clerk may charge for a license, or is he en- 
titled to an additional fee?" 

A. — The statute has fiied the tribunal and prescribed an easy and summary 
way for the determination of such questions. 

" Any officer being in doubt of the proper charge to be made for any service 
rendered shall in no case charge any conatructive fee, but he shall bring ihe ques- 
tton before the Circnit Judge of his county in writing, and said Judge shall deride 
the same, which decision shall be entered of record as other orders of Court ara 
entered. A note thereof showing the page of Ihe order book shall be entered in 
tbe list of fees kept in the ofGce of such officer, which order shall autborite such 
charge to be made as found by the Coiiri," (R. 8, •1831, Sec. 6,029.) 

This course baa been pursued in many counties, without much harmony as to 
conclusions on the subject, and it is not proper for me to give any official opinion 
on the question, but its decision shonld be left with the tribunal where Ihe statute 
lodges it. Bespectfully, 

Frabcis T. Hobd, 
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pT. C. N. JtfeKoi/', Secrelaiy of Uk Slate Board of Heoilh .- 

'. . SiK — You Bubmit to me this question ; " Can a. phjaiGian, who practiced medi- 
cine, gnrgery and obatettics, for three years continuously immedialel; preceding 
_the taking eflect of the act regulating the practice of medicine, approved April 
,11, 1885, attend a couroe of lectures after the taking efTecC of the Ian, and be en- 
titled to receive a license to practice medicine, surgery and obBletries?" 

The atatule renders it unlstrful for anj person to pracllce medicine withoat 
first obtaining a license so to do. (Act 1S85, p. 197.) 

A person maj obtain a license if he has s diploma from a reputable medical 
college, or has resided and practiced medicine, surgery and obstetrics in this State 
continuously for three years immediately preceding the date of the taking effect 
of the act, and, prior to said date, has attended one full course of lectures in some 
.reputable medical college, or if he has practiced medicine within this State for 
ten years before the passage of tha act. (Acts 1SS5, p. 197, 198.) 

Article 5 of the Constitution oE the United States declares "that no one shall 
:be deprived of life, liberty or property without due proctsa of law." 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States declares 
that no State "shall deprive any person of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to an; person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
^ of the laws." 

The bill of rights in the Constitution of the State of Indiana says ; '' We de- 
clare ihat all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
ceriain iinalienablQ rights; that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness." (R. S. 1861, sec. 46.) 

" No man's property shall be taken by law without just compensation, nor, except 
in case of the State, without ^uch compensation being first assessed and tendered." 
(E. 8. 188J, sec. 68, Art. 1, sec. 21.) . 

Under these constitutional safe-guards, tbere is no proposition more firmly set- 
tled than that it is one of the fundamental rights and privileges of every Ameri- 
can citizen to adopt and follow such lawful profession or employment, not injurious 
to the commanity, as he may see fit, subject only to constitutional regulation and 
restrictions. (The Live Stock, etc. Association, vs. The Crescent City Company, 1 
Abb. U. S. Cir. Ct. R. 388 ; 21 Cent. L. Jour,, 337, 339 ; Bertholf vs. O'Reilly, .74 
N. Y. 615; Slaughter House Cases, 16 Wall, 36, 106; In re Jacobs, 98 N. Y. 98.) 

In Live Stock Association le. The Cresent City Company, 1 Abb. U. 8. C. 388, 
the coart say : 

" But so far as relates to the question, in hand we may safely say it is one of the 
privileges of every American citizen to adopt and follow such lawful industrial 
jiuiBuit, not injurious to the community, aa he may see fit, without unreasonable 
regulation or molestation, and without being restricted by any o( those unjust, op- 
pressive and odious monopolies or exclusive privileges which have been condemned 
by all free governments. It is also his privilege to be protected in the possession 
and enjoyment of bis property so long as such possession and enjoyment are not 
.injurious to the Cbmmunity, and not to be deprived thereof without due process 

" These privileges can not be invaded without sapping the very foundations of 
republican government. A republican government is not merely a government of 
the people, but it is a free government. Without being free, it is republican only 
^n name, and not republican in truth, and any government which .deprives its 
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citueaa of the right to engage in any lawful pursuit, inbject odI; to reasonable re- 
Btiictiom, or at least subject only to nach restrictions oa are reasonably wilhin the 
power of government to impose — is tyrannical and unrepublican. And if to en- 
force arbitrary restrictions, made for the benefit of u favored few, it tskea away and 
destroys the citizen's property withoni trial or condemnation, it is guilty of violat- 
ing all tbe fundamental privileges to which 1 have referred, and one of the funda- 
mental principles of free goTernment. There is no more sacred right of citizenship 
than the right to puisne nnmolested a lawful employment in a lawful manner. It 
is nothing more nor less than the sacred right of labor." 

ThQ Supreme Court of the United Stales in 16 Wall. 36, 106, quote the above 
propo9ilion with approbation. 

In Berlholt vb. O'KeiUy (74 N. Y. 615) the Court say: 

" Liberty, in its broad sense, as understood in this country, means the right not 
only of freedom from sercitude, imprisonment or restraint, but the right of one to 
use hifl faculties in all lawful ways, to live and work where he will, to earn bis 
livelihood in any lawful calling, and to pursue any lawful trade or vocation.". 

The right to reasonably regulate the practice of medicine rests on the police 
power of tbe Slate, which extends to the protection of the health and lives of all 
persons within the State, which subject I have considered in an opinion heretofore 
given to jou. Chief Justice Shaw, in discussing the subject of the police power, in 
Commonwealth vs. Alger (7 Cnsh. 85), said : " It is much easier to perceive aod 
realize the eiisitence and source of this power than to mark its boundaries or pre-* 
scribe limits to its exercise." It is undonbtedly dilScult to determine the exact 
limits to the exercise of this power, but it is well settled that it belongs to the Leg- 
islatures of the several States, and forms a part of the mass of residuary State pow- 
en over which Congress has do direct control. (1 Kent Com. 439; Slaughter 
Hoa»e Cases, 16 Wall. 36-63; License Tax Cases, 5 Wall, 462-470.) 

The fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United Stales does not 
impair the police power of the State on this subject. (Barbier vs. Connolly, 113 U. 
8. K. 27; SoouHing vs. Crowley, 113 U. 8. E. 703; the Livestock Association vs. 
the Crescent City, 1 Abb. U, a R. 388 ; Slaughter House Cases, 16 Wall, 36 ; Munn. 
vs.lllinoi*,94U.8. R. 113.) 

It is the prert^ative of the Legislature to prescribe regulations founded on na- 
ture, reason and experience for the due admission of qualified persons to profes- 
sions and callings demanding special skill and confidence. (23 Amer, L. Rtg., 
714; Stat« vs. State Medical Examining Board, 3J Minn., 324; Bradweil vs. the 
Stale, 16 Wall, 130-142 ; In re Charles Taylor, 4S Md., 28 ; the Live Stock Asso- 
ciation vs. the Crescent City Company, 1 Abb. IT. S R, 388-400. See also author- 
ities cited in my former opinion on this sabjecL) 

In Live Stock Association vs. ihe Creseeut City Company ( I Ahh. U. S. R., 388- 
400) the Court says : " This fundamental right of labor is not inconsistent with 
that large class of cases in whieb the laws require a license or a certificate of requi- 
site qualifications for admission to a particular employment or profession. No 
doubt there are many such as to which the interests of society require that due 
preparation should be made, and due qualifications should he possessed before a 
person shall he allowed to enter them," White generally it is for the L^islature 
to determine what laws are required to protect and secure the public health, com- 
fort aod safety as police regulations, it may not arbitrarily infringe upon peraonkl 
or property rights, and its determination as to what is a proper exercise of the 
power is not final and conclusive, bat is subject to the scrutiny of Ihe Conrta. 
When, therefore, the Legislature parses an act ostensibly for the public health, bat 
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which doea not relate to, and ia inappropriate for the purpose, and which deatroya 
the i>ropert7 or interferes with the righCa of the citizen, and h not a reaaonable 
regulation, it ia within the province oF the Court to determine thia fact, and to de- 
clare the act violative of the Constitutional guaranties of those rights. (In re 
Jacobs 96 N. York, 98; 21 Cenl. L. Jour., 337; Live Stock Association vs. The 
Creecent City Co , 1 Abb. IJ. S. K., 388.) 

The confidence of a community, ^od will, the right to pursue his vocation by 
a quatified physician, who has practiced his profession for three or nine years, 
although he may have no diploma, and may not have attended one full course 
of leclurea in a reputable medical college, is his property. The Legislature 
may make qualification a test and condition for license to practice medicine. 
Whether or not a law operating retrospectively, affecting physiciaua who have reg- 
ularly practiced their profession within this State for three or more years l)efore its 
passage, depriving them of their occupation and the emoluments of their c'ta.b- 
lished business, without reference to or test of their learning, knowledge, qualifica- 
tions and litneB) for their profession, can be regarded as a reasonable regulation of 
the practice of medicine and a proper exercise of the police power, and constitu- 
tional, h a very close question and ought to he settled by the courts. As the law 
officer of the Slate I do not feet at liberty to pass upon the question, but I must 
adhere to the plain terms of the statute, which answers your question in the nega- 
tive. If, however, a physician has so advanced in his profession by study and ex- 
perience, that his knowledge so derived would enable him to obtain a diploma 
from a reputable medical college after one full course oF lectures, such diploma 
would entitle him to a license and the right to practice hia profession. Under the 
fltatute' a diploma from a reputable medical college authorizes a license to the 
holder, and the statute making the diploma conclusive evidence of the learning 
qualificationa and fitnesa of the possessor, is constilutionai and valid. (In r* 
Cooper, 22 N. Y., 67.) Reapeclfully, 

PramOib T. Hord, 

AUiyme}/-QeneTaL 
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Heattb Offloera, ■ 
i(«d in cBpitall. 

Adams County. 



Pod Office. &hoo!. 



JELLEFF, C. A . 



Linn Urove 
Hon me . , 
HI't Mil_lB . 



Post Office. School. 
Berne. ... P.M. 10 
Daettur. . . . . K. D 

kleneva K. 10 

Deoatnr H. D 

Uecatur U. D 

LinnUrove. . . K. 3 

(JenevB H. S 

Monroe R. 10 

Berne H.IO 

Ueiiera R. D 

Beme K. D 

Deoatnr R. D 

Linn Urove . . . K. 3 



Allen County. 



AiiAms. Bornee I 

Bildeib&ck. Johi 

BcIhu. Miltnn J 

- Blade, Ptailiii, . 






.„., J, Wni.T. 

Ureenwell, Frankli 
(ireeDewslti Ueo. L 
itsuld, llari')'. . . 
Uuenlter. John W 
(Jordan, Charle..W 
Ureen.M. Francis 
(lard.Broflkfield. 
Oreic. Jumes S. ■ 

Qeull, Jacob . . . 

Janee, Joeeph R . 
Knode, Roberts . 
Kryder, John L. . 
Lipea, Robert 1^. . 
Lelter, Charles A . 



Mien, Ueraehel E 

Myeta, W.H 

McDowell, Hiram C 
McCanalund, J. W 



Warne. 

oevllle. 



, Fort Wayne 
. Spencerrillc 
. Monroerille 



. fort Wiijrne 
. Cedariilte. 



! Fort Wayne! 
. Fort Wi 



.B. D 
.K. D 
1 Eclectic,e; Homeopathic, 6 



MoCnakey, Geo. Ifl 
Mentier.Bimeonl 
Murphy, Ueo.R . 
Marli. Christian . 
McCulIough.T.P. 
McUullousb.How 
Morgan. Joseph D 
Kieochani, C F. (. 
Kull,LyGureuaS. 
Omo,Jo!>eph.ll. . 

Proe^fer, Carl '. '. 



K«ed, Ezra L . . . . 
Bnhl, DeLa William 
Searle.JotephD . 
Smith. Joseph L . 
Sb^men, U; S . . , 
S.>Bton,JohnR. . 
BhutULewieC . . 
ijiver, UmmetL . 
ebutt,JohRM . . 
Kwirt. Ularence F. 
Slerid, Samuel D . 
Smith. CorneliusS 
SWERINURR, 

HIRAM VON . 
Thayer, Frederick 
Van Biiskirk. A. E 
Virgil. ThoniseS. 



Worley, Uoo. 
Wagner, Hen 
Wagner, Ami 



Fort Wayne. . 
Fort Wayne. 

6penoerYille 



Fort Wayne . . 
Hoagland. . 
Fort Wayne . 



Physio-Medical,!; Dot reported, &. 
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Bartholomeio County. 



Sarru. Poal Q^. School 

ABWINS, J S . . ■ . Calanbas .... IL 10 
Armer.D.B. Col n in bus . . . .R.D 

illon.W.H Wnym>tnsrll[e..K. 10 
nUoT, Wm. H . . . . Onluiobus . . . . R. D 
, - W . . .WayaeiburB 



HiLwIey.K.D 1 

Holder. K. K i 

KiDcmid,S.F 

Rtgnlar.iO: Bdec 



i^ Office. Se/iocl. 
. Cotumbns. , . , B. D 

'.Columbus'. '. ■- '.R-IB 
,-loneBTille , . P. M. D 
. Columbus . , . . E. D 
.Joneeville. . . . H. D 
. Columbus . . . . K. D 
.ColambuB. . . . It. D 
.Columbus . . . .R. 3 
.Peteraville . . .R.D 

■ Hops R.D 

. BLLanis CroeslDii R.D 
. CoLumbus. . . . H. D 
. Columbfia . . . . R. D 
.Columbus. . . .H. D 
. HarlBvilte. . . . K. D 

-Hope R,10 

.CiXumbDS .. . .R. 3 

.' K1ii>bcth(«wn '. &. D 
. Colambui . . . . ft, D 
. Waymanaville . R. 10 
.Clifford . , .P.M. D 
.Colnmbne. . . . R. D 
. Hope R. D 



Benton County. 



Boiee.A.C. . . . 
Boioe, Renj. R . . 
Briitow. Joseph . 
B«ard, J.M.I4- . 
Chrintes', J. B . . 
Cook,Cl»rk . . . 
Vail, Charles W . 
U»en, K«llie E . 






W. . 



. ToiDpletaD 

. Fowler . . . 
. Bosoell . . 



emy, William H. ■ . (JoadUi 

Huuter. AbTflham F . R>ub . 

Ragalar,19; Eclectic, 4. 



Kinney, Jobn Fenttrn 
Kolb. Jonsthan . . - 
MA VITV. JAMBS F 



Rodman. James M . 
Weill. Allen W. . 
M'blloomb, James U 



Ambia R.D 

Girl Park . . . . K. D 
" ■ ■ . . . B. D 
. . . .R.10 
- -- . . . .R. D 

Oiford K. D 

Fowler . . . . . H, D 
ACkiosoD . . . .R.1D 

Fowler R. 10 

Oxford, . . . . : R. D 



Blackford County. 



Andsreon.J.M. . . .Dunkirk . . . . H. 10 
DAVISSON,H.C . . Hartford City . . H. D 

Drsyer. Peter HurtfordUity . . R. D 

Harrold,Jnn. R . . .Roll R.D 

Landon, L.C Priain R. 10 

Mason, 0. R Hartford City . . R. D 

Uorrlson, Jno. A. . . Hontpelier . . . R. D 

RsEuIar, S; Eolectio.3: Homeopathic, 3. 



McFarlBnd,J. 
Paul, Ph. D. 
Save. Jno. W 



BronniniiNathsn . . Needmore . 

eenolinrJ.F NiishTille . 

Urintt, A. 8 Story . . . 

Leonard, J. H . . . . BIkinBvilla 

Moaer.J. P SpearaTille 

MQisiss, Stephen . . . Bohooner . 



Brown County, 

. . R. 3 RALPHV, , 

. . R. D Spencer, A. 

. . R. D Taegart, C. 

. . R. 10 Wilson. 8. - 



rinc, T. 1 
d, J. « . 
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Carroll County. 



Armetrnni. F. U . 
Beck. E. W. H , . 
BItiiK'bn.rd. J. a . 
BradGsld.B.D. . 
CHtnp. Chsries . . 
Chiuicl[,Chiirl«a. 
ConKsy. Patrkk fl 
Oook.AndrSH J . 
Cromer. J. K - 



<ioon,A.Q. . . . 
Unrrow, Jsmea L. 
<..liind,8.T . . . 
liee. P.V. . . . . 



Boboll. Cherlei B. 
tihuiret. W. F. . . 
Suiith, Wiokliffe . 
8nyd<ir, BbdJ.F. . 
Sauder, Uloyd L . 
Stewart.J.Wit«on 
8hal(i,F.A . . . 
Shiilu.J.J .... 
Tiarick,R.K . . 
Trobnoeh-Wm, A . 
WALKKK. BDWD 
Wilnon.Rclbertl 



Poal Office. SiAooL 



J>eJpbi. . . 

. Delphi . . . 



Delphi'. '. 



HHldvtin. Tborabers 



Lotranaport . 



Cady. N. 

Chord? aI^'m'. .'.'.'. 

cfev^'^'r.B.S: . ■ ■ 
Uonney.J.A. . . 
DutobMii. 0. P . . 
Eckert. D. U . . . . 
Fitob, H. N . . . . 
FauU. D. H. . . 
Ilillamon, Joseph 
HatCety, U. D . . 



IRWSS.J.W. 
Jonti. A.B . ■ ■ 
Jordan, M. A. . 
Juttioe. Jamea H 



.YoaniAm. 
.HoyafCeDl 

. Loguiaparl 



. LuiADSport . . 
. Lonoaport . . 



s County. 



Loop, Z. I) . . . 
Lybrook, W. E . 

S^nnVl.'K.'.; 



Quiok.L.L. . 
Ouick. R. 11. . 
Rolihanaen. K 



Tbomaa, James. 



LannFDnrt . . 
UnTvBBlon . . . . 
VannK Aineriea. 



B. I> 

ES. D 



Laganspart . . 

Lnnnapnrt . . 
lialveiton. . . 
"■ 'elve Mllo . 



Loyal Centre . 
.iDcoln . . . , 



■ K. D 
,R. D- 

R. D- 
U. D 

■ K. D' 



Clark County. 



AHhnnda. David S . 
Adair. Samuel L. . 
Uuaaard, CI e man a . 
Beoknitb. Lod W . 
Bryant, Allen . . . 



Field. Davia I. . . . . 
Ferimaon.UenryH . 
URAUAM, THOS. A . 
"Deceased. 

















































PuiDdeiter, JohoM . 


a. D 



Cbarleatoiia . 
Sellarabiirg . . 
H. Wa«hinrtaa 



Jeffe"onril 
Uharleftewr 



.R. D 
B. D 
.H. D 
U.IO 
.&. D 
.R. D 
.R.10 
-a. 1> 
.R. D 
.R. D 
.B. D 
.R. I> 
.R. D- 
.R. 1> 
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Clark County — Continued. 



Pott OffM. School. 



. Jefforsonrille , 



fW 0£iee. SdiooL 



TBK«(irt,SiiniielC. 



.R. D 
,E. D 
.K. D 



Boone County. 



Bunnell, M.H . 
Bonnell, T. A. . 
Burk.T.F . . . 
Boyd, J. M . . . 
»utt«rr, MarsareiLo 
Benntnglan. A. M . 
BroKn.B. L . . . . 
Ball.JuF. P. . 
BriD.lle.B.F. 
Burke, Uuurcc 
BiinM. Snin'K . . . 
CUBRyEK, W.F . 
Cotlon, H.T . . 
<Jiiln,JuhnM. . 
CUrk, A. J . . . 
Coon, H. N . . . 
CrHlloD.O .... 
, l>Bvon[Kir(,J. W. 
Uencoii.A.L . . . 
Davii>,l>.B. , 
Dunn. O.N . 
ItuDninttnn. ^ 



Heitdy. W. S . . . 
HArri«oo, T. H . . 
Hsiuilton.J.A. . 
lUvke, Jo*. ■■ 



Hvero, jobii W. 



O'Bear.J, H. . 



Rabertfi. Joe. D. 
Smith, Jnn. W , 
Su)ilh,IJ.H. . . 
Scull, D,C .... 
8toe1smtih,J. H. 
fhnliie, W. U . . 
Turner. ThoP. S. . . 
TrawbridRe, Reeee . 



. While Lick. . . R. D 

.Lebnnon K. U 

.n.BranBwick.N.R.10 
. Lebanon . . , . R. 1> 



. .Tatneetowa . . . R. ID 

. Lebanon R. D 

. Lebanon. .... R. 3 



Kllii 



ille . 



Lebanon ■ . 

Terhune . . 
. Lebnnon . . 

Thorntown . 

ReeeUills. . 

Lebanon . . 

JumaatowD . 

CflHin . . , 
.Rees Mills. . 



:. .Zionsville. 
■"laville. 

Re(ular,15; Eclectic, T; Hunieopatbic,2; Phraio- Medical, 4: not reported, 4. 

Clay County. 



. .H. D 
. .R. D 
. ,K. D 

. .a. D 

. .R. 10 
. .H. D 
N.B, 3 

.. . K. D 



LeHchmdtl.J. 
Modeiilt. J f 
Morton, W.O.. . 
Morgan, K.B. . . 



Carney, J. W . . , 

Caehiuan, D. W. . 
Chamberlaio.W.I 



Freed. M. A ... 
FiQioj, (i. W , , . 
Ureen, T. A 

Uanti. k . . 



HavkinB, W.B. 
Hansen, b . . . . 
Hale. L. A . . . . 
Holmes, B. F . 



. Cardonia . . . 
. Brazil . . . . . 
.Center Point . 

'. Bo'wl'in«°Oreen 
. Hou»ierville. . 

; Braii'l''' '.'.'.'. 
.Center Point , 
.Uraiil . . . 
. KnifihteTille . 
.Poland . . . . 

'. AJhwviile". ; : 

.Brniil 

. KniKbteville . 
. Bowling lireen 
.Knisbtsville . 



. R.1D 
. R,li> 
. R.D 
R.IO 
R.U 



. R.10 
. R.1D 
. R. 10 



Besular.Sl; Bcleetic, 1; Pbraio-Hedieal, 1. 
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Clinton County. 



Poll Office. Seiool. 



Earhart, I. £ 



Knapi>.r6 . 

KfKing,M.T . 
Laftiii,jDbn . 



MichinunCoiTii. . R. D 



Uillbnrn.J. E . 
Hotter, T.L . . 

MarriBon.O. A.. 
MnrUn. H. L . . 
Miller, K , . . . 
MrMarry. J. S . 



Seieot. 
.B.10 



.Frankf-irt . -S.R.IO 



. »cirDlerille . 



AndsrKan. Jno. W . 


MlUtowa ... 


R 


































































ft' 












Regular, 27: Hoa 


eopathie.S. 





Crawford County. 



Hailewuod, John 
Hutchsson.R. H. 
Holloroft, W.R . 
Knight. John B . 
Kiinea. Daniel . . 
Kinit. Newton W . 
Lnokett, (Jhae. U . 
Merrilee. Wm. M. 
Murphy. LewiB H, 

8ETSEb!h, H,' . 

Slewnrt, Lewii B 



Daciesi County. 



■en worth . 

rell .... 

, Boston SlAtian , 



. Leavenworth . 
. Prospect . 



Uarler.'u livid 

Claytin Qninteu , 
Culmer. Stephon 
CulmeriOeorgeP . 
Dailey. Elioa L. 
Dearmin.John. , 
Fitnib ton, John 
Uers. Henry . . . 
HobbB.Wm.P . . 

SS^efVohn' M " 
Kemp'f, Andrew . 
Killion.John W 
L«ne,AllenK . . . 
Moore. Jnokson L . 
Minis. EdwardD. 
Mitrhell.JohnS . 
MeKUtrick. 0. H . 
Uppelt, E. A . . 
Regular, 87:- 



. Wnnliington . 
. Alfordivllle. 
. Ei,iom 



. Waihington.' . 
. WMbinrton. 
. RacleiTille . 



KagadaJe. Mark H 



KtaudleF. Louis .\. 



Stroage, Wm. H. B 
Soanlon. Miohael H 

Snarr, Thomas M . 
Soodder. John A . 
Soudder. Charles . 
Smith. DnnielJ. . 
Tolllver. Milton P . 
Tarlor. Uarvey. . . 
WnlfB. Hamilton . , 
Williford.Ueo.W . 
Wallp.Win. B . . 



. WaebiDitlon. . 
. Owl Prairie . . 
?. Wiuhlagton. . 



Willifc 



I. Wm 



sdbvGoo^^lc 



U8T OP PBYSICIAHS. 



Dearborn County. 



CbBiflb^rlaiai 
Ohiue.U.U. . 
ColJlns; S. U ■ 
GraiK, Thns. E 
Cr«ii(,S.W. . 



Danghl. 

. Fermier, Pierre 
Freeland, J. L . 
tiatfb.jBK. D . 
Hutficrtt.M. . . 
Hainei, A. B. . 
Hfl^wriod. M. P 
Henry, W. C . . 
UeatuD. CoDle; . 
Kyle,Th(».M ■ . 
Li.niii,Jiiu>a>. . 
LauTiby, J. R , 
Liddle, Jdo. K . 
Regular 



AicxHuaer, «i.D 
Braoken.J.B - 
Bracken, Wm . 
Babbltt,J. U. . 



Fait Office. School. 
, Farmer*' Retr't. K. D 
, IrfiwrBiicebiirg. '" '" 



PMO^. SeKooL 



Dii'aSS: 

Dilliboroueh '. 


1 




1 






llllilil 


; 



Decatur County. 



Clarck. fleo. E . 



. .R. D 

. , (JroenibnTB . . . K. U 
. . Weatiwrt .... R. 10 
. . Waneebnrf ... K. 10 
. .WiineBbDrs . . . R. D 

. . t'lllty K. D 

. . ClHTkebarg ... R. 10 
. . Newburg . . . , R. W 
. . LetiB Corner . . E. D 
. -Ureetiebure. . .H. D 



Fslconburv, M.O . 

GodfrV'neorMiV' 
Ooff. Wealsy 



. Green ebure . 
. Cimy . . . - 
. Neirbare , ■ 



Hill, J, Y Hreeni 



a. 10 

. . . R. D 

St. Paul R. I> 

Paol ..... R. 3 



n&use, Wm. . . 
Heuier. Cnnrad 
Johnion, Thouii 



GreeiMbarf . 
Harris City '. 
Bsnduakj' , . 
tireentbart . 

Gret'Otburg! 



R. D 
R.T) 
R. D 



Re(alar,16; Eelectic.5: 1 



Dekalb County. 



Allen, W.S 























































jB,Fred. W 

Wrinelon.A.S. 
ard, Jus^ph H . . 

wald.Marqi 

fln, Frank U 

".""Henr?!! . .' 

ill, Jacob. . . . 

aeneatrie, JoHeph ] 

Keeter, Alonio A. 
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Dekalb County — ContiDued. 



Same. 

Morrison", "Thus .Vay 
Mortland, David G. 

I?o"£le"Gt-'w"'^- 


Poet Office. School. 
NoWTille .... B. 3 

J:SZ.::::|B 
fS:."Si.;6hw|:2 


AWe. Poll OiKM. &Aooi. 
Rudolpfa. Oswald V. . Fnirfleld CsDler. R. D 


ShBphard, Z. W. Wnterloo . . 
Sluugta,' Soloiaon '. ! '. Wnterloo .' '. 

ISSStS'Ta™ j.&b"!!,- ; : 


11 


Nu!<b»uin.Wtlllnttiil 
Olis, Willi »nD . . 
Rausburg, Martin V 


M:,.S^f. ■.&!.&■.:« 


I1.E. D 



r, 44 ; EDlaDtic,4: Oumeopathio, 2; not reported. 



; County. 



||||4*-*: 


C:.".' ; : : ; : 


L. J 
I. D 


i3S-;.V'p:::; 
fcS.U:::: 
aiESy/, : ; ; 

is-/'" ■■'^ 

skim Clnrk; '.'..'. 
Shieldi, E. A . . . . 


. Muneie . . 
: New Cir^e 

Ed.-/,- 

uncie . . 
' )alevllle'. 

reported, *. 






S£g™„::: 


I.IH 


■P.:»»-.!! 
-. ;:r:iI 


f,-S-!:S: : : : : 


mm 

^TJiu : : : : 


II 


tti 




- . .K.10 






«•£*;:;: 


^^ts 


RosuUr,3S; Eelo 


tie, S: HomeopHth 


.0,2; 





Dubois County. 



Urny.O.B . . , 
Gobble. Krederic 
Gengelbach, K B 



Line, W. A . . . 

Montiomery, G. 
McMahiiD, W.R 



SchnellvUle 



Hlllham. ■ 
luutingburi 
luatiniburi 

iTllliaia'. '. 



lulmr.lB; Eclectle.li i 



!a,Panl W.V 

nsoD. Ed'wAr'd 
ta,C.W. . 
an.B.T. 

Tolivor . . 

. S. W. H. , 

lliams, J. A . , 
.Iderip, H. L . . 
elker, Charles . 
.Iker, Geow tt 
llism, G.P. . . 



Hol^HQd. . 
Hantingburf 

SI. Anthony 



R.IO 
R,10 
R.IO 



sdbvGoo^^lc 



LIST OF PHYSICIANS. 



Elkhart County. 



Aldricli, Chnrlea J 

Aitkin, F.M . . . . 
Barbour, .fuliua B 
Bnwser. J. M . . . 
Brumbnneh, Heli 



HtttBh. 0. W . . , 
Hendrix.T. C . 
Hn^gerty, K. Q. 

UnrdiDg, ^. D . 

Uorton.JohD. ., 
HiiDi.W.F . . . 
HaatwslB, Henry 
inks, John 8 . . 
Irwin, d.J. . . 
Jennims, J. W 



Post OjgiiX. 
. Middlehury 
.Bristol . . 
. Briatol , . 



KnepjpLe, W.H. . 
LAfTA.M. M . . 
LBtta,WniJ. . . 
Lsmhert, Cnrtlt A 



iW 0^. SehtK^ 



. ElktasTt . 
. Neir PitriB 
.Elkhnrt . . . 
. HiddleburK . 



NeHl, WlUinm A . 
Putt. F. L .... 
Piiley.C.S . . . 
KUDlfer, Hornce . 
Sweetland.Fmnk . 
SpHrklin, C.C . . 
SeBieaicL Aaron I 
StRDlTer, Walter O 
Thomae, Warren I 
Turner, PorKr . . . 
Whippy, Win. A . . 
Wiekhftm. Wm. W . 
Whitrntr, B.F 
Work.JnmeK. 



Begnlat,42; Ecleatic,5i Hon 



Faydte County. 



-Cbitvood, Joshaa . 
«hit«ood.JohnE . 
Chitwood, Frapk. . 
Derbyshire, Bph . 
DILLMAN.L. D. 



UcMithon, W.Q . 



: Ecleotio, I; HomeopstMc, 



Floyd County. 



Aleiander.S.J. . 
Sriihsm. K. B . . 
Bowman. C" 



Barn 



y, Wm. 



BeurBt-Mni . , . 
Beuet, Bernard. . 
Broekington. ('. b 
Cannon, tieo.H . 
Cols, John A . . . 
lilapp, Wm. A . 
<30()K,CHA8.P 
DaTle.Cbaa.E' . 
PaviB, J: U. . 
BHley.E.P . 



.OrefiDviltB . 
.New Albany 

- IT Albany 



■s Mifis.' 



I.R D 
.R.10 
■ E. ID 
.R. I> 
. H, 10 
.H. D 
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Fountain County. 



t Same. 


Sffi" : : : 




ol. 

s 

1 

I 
1 


&i',;s"c'^:-": 

McClell^nd.A.J. 
Petit, M«wh«li. . 

h"fflo!io"n8. '. 
Rowland, Ueo . . 
Kiehftrdion. A. 8. 

Ri'e^iib^"T'".^" 

Spinini.Jahn N. 

S ST"" ■ 
wiSS W..V. ; 

as?-.':'!: 


Poll Office. S, 

il".'.".,'.-;';^; 
■. YMdYrSiuw: : 

. Attioa 

■ Attioa 

:4a;„b.,..:; 


hocL 


g.™...... 




R.IO 










?.rv?i:oS:'j:,iF : 


stone Bluff . . 


1 

1^ 


II 


Gooden, anld'emith" 


SZt'": : 

Attica 

WbII»«P.O . 
CorinKton. . . 


B. 


11 



KegaUr, 31: EelMtie, 1; a 



Arerdlek.H. a. 

Aoneea W. B ■ . 
Berry; neoris. . 
Berry. W.H . . 
BUCklNUHAM,' 
BertoDtbaw.T.F. 
Cupp, M. F . . . 
Conner, I. H . , 



Ford.Thoinu. 
yrabn, K. G . . 
Uifford. S. A . . 
Hreanry. Henry 
Hsndrioks, I. L. 
Jenkins, B.W 



New Trenton 



FVankhn County. 



Jermitn, W.D 
Lenetoc, D. B 
McCarly, T. I. 
Honn.E.B. . 
Maddoi,D.S. 
Morjnin, I. . 
Magiiire.W, W 
Owene, R.I. , 
Palterwin. E. h 



ShanD.Cbar 



Recular,36: Eclectio, 



Wbitcomb. 
BrookTille 
Oldenburg 



BrMkrllle 
Brnkville 

Whitoornb . 
St. Poten . 

Fairfiild . 



E. D 
B. D 
B.10 



Fulton County. 



Bailey, Allan 8 . . 
Brown, Adiub . 
CaWIn, O.M . . 



Fub.S.K. . . . 

Qriuld, Vernon . 
Uoulil, Charlei . 
Hertor, F. H .,. 



, Rocheater . 

. Roebeetei . 



Howell, J. Q . . 

' Jobnitoii. Aaron 
Lorlng, C.J. . , 
Morris, Jfrnea M 
Miinn.JeMeE . . 
OTermeyer, B P . 
Peters, Jobn B - 
Peffler, W. F - 
Bobbins, A. U 
Rbodes, B. E . 
Khafer.W. S . 

: SHIELDS. A. 

: Spobtt,J.C. . . . 
Tbompson, A. R . 

: WaittO.P . 



.a. 10 

.K.[> 
.R.I>- 
.R.10 



3dbvGo(>t^lc 



LIST OF PHYSICIANS. 



pibson County. 



uunop, ttiram. . 
Ballnrd.^'H- - ' 
Blair, rf.ff . 
BInir, Pnuklill 



lirtd, W. G ... 
[UNDLG.a.C . 
*Bler, W. L . . . 



PoU (#K. School. 




R. D 











































































































Momgomerr.T.J 
MBJone, Jdo. A . 
Muare. Kabert . ■ 



Po»l Office. School:, 



Princeton . 
Ft. Bnuch 
Ft. Bran oh 



'AdkiDa,J.C . 



Barn aa, K leaner . 
Conwell,L,V. . 
Connrcr.Jas.A- 
Coldron, Wm.K 
CoroT. Lavjnner 

Da"iBli,0.'V ; 
Falli^AmoiL . 
Flynn.W. . . . 
Forrest, John H 
Bajneg.N.P . . 
Hamilton, A. A. 
Uanrnure, John. 
Henley, A)ph«aa 

HollU. Samuei ' 



Janet. Chaa.R ■ 



(xrant County. 



Marion — . 

NeHCuuiborl'd.R. D 

Mier B. D 

Marion . . . P.-M D 
Marion , . . P.-M. ' 
Van Buroa . . . K. 

Julapa E. _ 

Mnriod . . . P.-M. D 



Fairmont. , P.-M. 



: EclscticSf Hou 



Fairmont . 

Hied on . . 

Haokleman 

Marlon . . 
Marion . . 
Marion . . 
UptHnd . . 
Junetboro. 
Marion . . 
Fainnont . 

New Cumber! ' 



Greene County. 



Arnold, J. O . 
Asberj, W. H. 
Aydellotlfl. Tbo 
Burie, M, C. . 
Burke, W. H . 
Bridewell. L . 
Cook, P. M . , 



EJwarcl«.C. H - . . 
Flemlngg. W. A . . 
(IRAT, SIMEON. . 
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Greene County — Continued. 



|JT^ 



PoU Office. &hooL 



. .R.D 

. -R. D 

. . R. 10 

. .R.10 

. .R. 3 

. .R.D 

.R.l) 

N. R. 10 

R.D 

R, U 

E. 3 

R. 3 



PostO^. SehooL 



M«i»i<:k.A.J: . 

MrDowell, Jame 
McDiiwell.W.U 



Sherwood, E.T. 
■"-f.J.A. . 



RecDlHr,4T; Eclectic. 



B«ffridM,W.R. . 
Ijpnuldinf. Ueo. L 
Stone. J. A, M . . 
TKlb«t[,/.meBE. 
Wilton, W. L. . . 
WilliHins.N.IV . 
Whiller.ThoniBS. 



BloomHoid" ; 

Worth in Bton' 
Worth ingloQ 
Worlhio«ton 
Linton. . . . 
Newherry . . 


1 
1 


swifl^cit,: : 


SwitiCity. . 


»■ 



Hamilton County. 



te'ffl'; 



Driver, J. C. . . 

Dunn.JogFTlhR 
Kskeir, ST.. 
Funcher, V. W . 
Ortihftm.W.B . 
Oriffinjll. . , 
UliifiS,T. F. . . 
UriT, J. M . , . 
Hunier, J.A . . . 
Haworth, H. C . . 
Uobfon, Joyce F. 
Herr, H. S . . . . 
}larrold.M. a . . 
Healh, J. P. . 



BOOTS. 1JAUUIJLS.< 
Buchell, Janob . . > 
Biebiniter, Joba . . . 
CoSiD.OrLiindoS. . . 
Carter. Lon A . . 



. NoblcevJlle '. P.-l 



HenhoT, K. C . 



MnrCin.J.n.L. . . 
MilliliHn, II. W. . . 

Mo M urtry, T. J . . . 



New by. John C . . 
Peltiiohn, J. » . . 

PoitiJohD. 0. B . . 



. Noblesville . . . H. 



. P.-M. 1> 
. . .R.D- 
. . .R,D 



.inple. 
nllb,! 



Sturtinian. Arciidia , Arcadia - 



_.>at,ll.li 

Tucker. A. R 

Whiie«el.'p'p '. '. 

Wn?ror5. F. M '. ! ■- ; 

Phyiio-M«dioal,6i notr 



Hancock County. 



LarimorB, Jnmes M 
Lnaden.Joba . . 
ManlD. Samuel M . 



: . Suiar Creek. . 



idflfB,Theo.K. 

Ttai'. BeSi" F. . .' .' 
Tre», Wiiliiini. . . 
R^lar,23; BeleeUc,3; Phraio- Medical, 2; not tsported, 4. 



FnrtiillB. . .N.R.1 



cc.,z.d.vCoOt^lc 



LIST OP PHT6ICIANS. 



Harrison County. 



Post 0^. School 



. New Millillet'n 



LAWwd\,JSO.E 



Pott Office. SehoiA, 
-Lnranitt. . 
Corydon.. . 



BrundhuDt, Jobn 



Uryden, Thoma 
DsvidBon, A) be: 
Kmiis, Thom« 
Fsntbet, C. E. . 
Preiich.JnhnS. 
yreen, J. N. . . . 
Urimei, Wn. T. 
Unihiimi TboiDBB 
Bilb«rt,A.K. . 
OulJlisr.TbuinaB 
Hunt, TilBhinan 
Hnnt.StBpbea 
Uunm.F.H , 
Heady, Juidbb h 
UimacU.ll.F. 
1 nddlej'.WiD.J 



Hendricks County. 



'. Pit""b''o''ro''^': 
. Norlb Siilem 



Kennedr.L.U. 

Lswip, Hob«rt . 
Marsh. Ji)hn L . 
Maater,-, N. U. . 

Haure, K.C 

Miirffun, Abraham , 



, North Snlem . 



SpniinerF. H. C . 



Smith, Frederick W 
Todd. Henry U . . . 
T.."le». Allred N. . . 
WHIl'B.CHALESA 
White, Wm. B . 



Henry County. 



ine^ Creek , 

w Caslle 



BanlBtt, Claude O . 
Bund, Caleb W. . 
KailT. Geo. D. . . 
Bartlett, A.C. . . 
BartlBlt, W.M. . 
Btily, Knchaet . . 
BenediBt. llnnlord 
Crouee. Henry M . 
Clapper, David. . 
Cucbran. JiimeB . 
1>evey, Kebeoea J 
Etkew. William C . 
EatHbranh, L. W . . 
FerriB. EdsarS. 
Ferri>, Samnel . ■ 



Fuller WilMan: 
Ureen, A.W . . . 
Uronendyke, Y. W . 
Uronendpke.O. J . 
tliirrett, U. 11 . 

Uuyer.UscBr K . 



nomer. ^ich H. . 
] oliDiccr, P. N . 
1 nrdesty.J.C . 
Ki^Bel. Willie ID 
Kiakaddea, H. S 



.'ifniih 



/.oo^^lc 
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Henry County — Continued. 



MendenhslLEIihuT. 
Mendeahnll, Ibuc 
Moore. Joba W . 
McUavaraD, W. B 
MoCrnr, Bobt. S . 
MeKillop.Jaii.H. 
Need bam, Joba 



Pendlelon. C. B 
PickeriDE, Samu 
ResJobn. . , . 
Kea.Chiu<.L. . 
RexPoneT. W.M 



iW Office. School. 

Nbw CnatlB , . . n. n 
.NcwCnelle . . 

Meob'nitjb'eP 
. KDiBhtBtown . 



. KniEblBtonn 
.N«wCastla . 
. Mt.Sanimit. 

'. Orant City. . '. . . 
.Meeh'Dim'bgP.-J 
. New Lisbon . . . 1 



■;1I'. . 

.K. 



Begalar,S3; Eclec 



.R. D 

.R. 3 
.R. 10 



Kodcap. Ueo. \f . . 
Smith, N'eliOD.Q. 
Staffuid.J.A. . . 
Hlstrnrd. Dnniel . 
8initb.»obt.H. . . 
Smllh, MaryJ . . 
t^tane, Frank L. . . 
Thorn burtb.Frnnk 



Weekly, D. ft 
Welch, J. H . 

W(iler»,e.lJ . 
Ph^Blo-Medical 



PoU Office. School. 
LswiHTille. R I> 

8alpbar»pri 
Middletonn. 



New CaBtlf 

Ureenabaro 

Greensbori 

MiddletowL. 

MiddletoVD. 

New Caallo . 

Kiii(ht«toitD 

Knigblatnwn 

Newcastle .1 

Meoh'nicfb'B ! 

StrnuihsD. . 

MiddletowD. 

MiddletowD. 



Huntington County. 



sford, James W 
dall, Tho- 
on. A'.F. 



<!bafee, W.C . . 
Carey, Le.anner 
Chaffee. Alfred B 



Long, Modit'OD 8 . . 


, HuntiDglon . 






















8E VEliANcTi^rAOR Huntfnetfln ' 










Kui, j'o^n 8 : ; .■ 












.Bifpus 








SlrtV: ': ; ■; 








Ylagllng, Daniel . . 





ctic, 3; Homeopathia, 1; Phi'iio-Uedii 

Howard County. 



™we™, f ; a' ' 
irnett,D.C. 



Coopsr, Wm . , 
Covalt, A. A . . 
Freeman, A.C , 
Garr, J. 0, . . , 

Gifford,T.V . 



KokoSo! : 

KaMiavilU 



Resul>r,36; Bcleetie,e;. Homeopathie, 



Rueeiaville 
Green (j>wn . 
Kokomo. . 
Oakford. . 
Kofcomo. . . 



R.1D 
B.D 
R. 10 
R. D. 
R.D 



Pbysio.M«dical, 1; 



sdbvGoO^^lc 
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Jackson County. 



Aotbonv, Jai. R 
B>rd.TllnIi.B. . . 
BkTTies. a«i>. . 
Blarkwell.Q. B 
Uarter. Jbb. H . 
Oiusir, Wm. M . . 
Chiirlee, Jaeper N 
4?hnrltan, 8. H . 
Cbale.lieo. H . 
&irirell.Sstnuel . 
Cwilif, IV. H , . . 
Cnmmlnss, D. J 

Bwine. F. M . 



HndaoTi. L. H. 

JoHan, Tbiu. ' 

Km,H.R. ■ 

BcRolar, 89 



FtuilC^ee. 

TampUo . . 
Crotheravills 

SeiTDOnr 
Beymonr 

Tsmpko 
Sermonr 



FreeK 



Seym I 



Ptnl Office. Schools 



.E.10 
'.-M.D 
.R. I) 



Seym"r " ' 


■BfS 






































































Medorft . . . 


. .R.IO 



Jasper County. 



Kartell, W.W. . 
Kidd, W. J . . . , 
Landau. lUnnibal 
L«agbrids«. J. U. 
Manin, E. Y . . . 



Reneselscr 
Ken»Be1iier 
Reneeelacr 



e,i; Homaopathii:, 3. 



Msxwell.S.C. . 
PaUnn, David H 
Beiele, Muck W . 
Bobbins, Ira B . 

Sbipman.E. F . . 

*wasubl/bn,/.] 



Bsmlngtoii 

KemingtoD 



Jay County. 



Ulenlier.M.J 

tilllam.Jainei 

tHiiiiiii,e.A.u . . 

Bntchent. Henry C. 



K«d Key. , 
Ked Key. . 
UnokirL . 

Boundary , 
Portland . 
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Jefferson County. 



riichner. 0. F . 
urdsel.C.^ 
renrleiJ.S. . 



FlEDdcH, Jd< 
Foni,8. M . 
Firlh, C. C . 
Forshoo, Tho.. .. 
Hen-itt. Oeo. W . 



Post Offiee. School. 



Lander. W.G. . 



Mnthewi, Ju.I 



Post Offiet. School. 



: Uomeopiithic, li i 



Fnll, Wiltinm . 
Daddy, S. D . 
Gaddy, Orvill. 



Kendrick, N. C. . 
Lyle.JoliD M. 
Light. Amos B 



Jennings County. 



s, Sj-lFBstBrD .B™ 



. North Vemoii. 



. l-ariK Cmgrlng 
. Norlh Venion. 
. North VertioD. 



tuiael , Beni. F . 



. North Vernon. 
; Eclectio, 1: Phreio-Medlcsl , 1 



.B. D 
.K. D 
K. D 
. R. D 
,R, D 
.K. D 
.K. D 

.a. D 

.R. D 



.R. D 

. K. D 
.K- D 



Adame, J. Q ■ . . 
Adamt, Uavid . 
Beebe. Jamei. , 
Bland,Jno.A . 
Brers. R.S. . . 
Bogell,J.H . . 
UovBrt, n. W . _. 



Johnson County. 



,K. D 

.R. U 

J.R. 3 



Marshall. J. A ■ 
MaiB, T. B . , . 
Mercer, J. T . 
N.>blB,T. B . 
Otl,!,. B - . . 
P«j-nB,P.W 
ProTinoe,W.M . 
Pains. Luther . 



Dnnoell.T. C 
Diian.JnD.W. 
Dobyns.K P. . 
DaYla.A.T . . 
Farri«,J.T . . 
Fisher, I.e. . . 
(leorse, J. D . . 
Hendriflka, W. C 
Hall, W. C . . 
Hall, H.J . . 
Ribbs. Irnin . 
Jones, J. T . . 
Kexley, Jno. L 

Resalar,31i BdeeticSi Hemeapathic 1. 



Sadler, J.J - 
Sorfaoe, O. B 

TeliSrd,W.E 
Wood, Jno. C 

WIgbHrd,'j.H .' 



Whitesidee. C. t 
Wright. A, F, . . . 
WHITESIDES, L. L 



.Btone'sCros'tN.ll 



. Franklin . . . 

.:.3iir':: 

. TrBfsliar . 
"rafalgM . 



sdbvGoO^^IC 



LIST OF PHYSICIANS. 



Knox County. 



BlHek.'EliitthC . 
BenTer.ElmlmC.I 
BenTer, Juhn 0. 
Bedell, W. B . 



Davenport. W.U. 
Davis, Ofcar F . . 
Fluff, Alpfaeue D . 
FiirhDrBt,0'CuDDC 
Folks. Charles; 
Grignby, W. B 
Harris, W. B . . . 
HBntley.JohnH. 
HARRIS, F. M. . 
Harriion, Samuel 
Hunt. Tbomaa J , 
Henmiig.^eo.W 
JeHap.KobertB'. 
Jeasup, Koberl B.. 
Keith, Benjamin F 



FM Office. School 



Decker Station 



Potl Offce. School. 



Martin. Zadok (1 . 
McDaaby, Andrei 
M' DonMI, Jumes 
Milam, John W . 
Martin. Geo»e F 
McUoxelt.MTM. 
Medcalf.Wm.M. 
Moore. Reaben G 
Meier. N.H . . . 
Owingg. Thns. B . 
Pneb.Joo.W . , 
Robbins, Jno. F . 
Kandnlph.Jno. A 
Kay, Joel W . . 
Reeves. Jos. h . . 
Spauldinit, Geo. L 
SwHrtseli. Jos. A 
S..ley, r.. B ... 
iUi, Hubbard M. 

....:.:;s;"' " 

Van Treaj, _. _ . . 
Williams. James T. 



Smitii, Hi 



Oak tow 1 
Brucevll 
Freelani 



Vineen 
Vincen 
Kreelar 



OaktoHn . 
Free Ian devi: 



Bioknell . . 
Vincenne« 
EdnnrdFpon 
Monroe City 
Monroe rity 
Monroe City. 



Kosciusko County. 



AmisB, Jamoe M . 
Beaknell. I. J - - 
Burket, C. W . 
Bnrketl.Bentamia 
Baah. J. M . . . 
Baron, LymnnB. 
Bowser, John M . 
Brown. Ueoraw M 
BoydatOD. Be a J. 8 
Bigelow, Seth U 
Barr, J. Wealey 
Bnrley, Ueorge Q 
Byler,J.M. . . 
Cammaok, Thom 
Cooni. Moaee J. 
Chandler. J. A. . 
Clayton, Calvin M. 
DAVI&SON.J.H . 
Dick.MiirordL . 
FarlDng.HarieJ 
Ilaiel,John B . . 
Hues, William 
Hdlonay.JolinM 

Irbig. Francii " 



Etna Green .P. 



eyraeuae . 
North Webati 



Regular, 3S: Eoleetic, IS; Homi 



Marine, John W. . 
OIney. Frederick E. 
Ogle, John J 



■I, Ueaiy M< 
Jiford, L.J . 
lover.Wm.R 



Terry, Parey E . .-. 
Terry. Daniel E . . 
Tonf, AmoB M. . . 
Tenant, Louis H . . 
VouBhn, Martin , . 
Webber, Irvin B . . 
Whitney. Lorenio V 
Willia me, Freeman i 



irright,MarkR . 
c,2; Phyaio-Medical, 5. 





. . . 




























. . . 


















































































Silver Lake 
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Lagrange County. 



Po»t Office. Selutol. 



Broughton, P. H . . 
Bnllah, William J . 
BBuham. Frank A . 
Crane. Emoia L . . 
CASEBBER.H.H. 
Denoy. Jtio.N 



. Sonth Hiirord. 



MeCoy. WalterT . 
Niin»D,Ch>iile8H 
Nitnan.J.P . . . 



Post Office. 
, LMiruirv . . 



*.B?Eh?¥riirie 



Lake County. 



Baaaett, (l.R. 



£f lectio, 8: Hameapal 



HilJ.J, L. . . . 

JohDB.J.W . . 

Iddlnga.-I.L. . 
Miller, H. F. C. 
Mackey, R. C, . 
Merrill, W.W . 
Pratt, A. J . . . 



VaudBKalker, J. 0. 



Laporie County. 



Brown, D.T . . . 
Baiiell.B, C . . . 
-Craudutl, R. . . 
Cruupackar, D. S 
role, E. Z .... 
Calvert, K. H. . . 
D»rling,r' " 
l>>k<a, hi 
Ellsnarih 
Fisher, W 

PraTeUTheonhiliis 



>rie H. 



. Laparto .... 

. Miohigftn City . 
. Rollins Prairi- 



. Luporto . . . . . 
. MlrtaiKsn City . 
. Weetdlle . 



Lambert, J. W. 
Lud-ig,C.U. . 
Martin. J. S . . 
Meyer, Jobsam 
Mullen, A. J . , 
Rons, L an don C 
Hade, B. H . . . 
Rngen. E. A . . 
Wflhmiii, A.B . . 

Sbarplei. P.D '. 
SoTereiKn, L.A . 
l^tevsnaon.A.G , 
Steiena. M. ' 
Tilden, Jno 
Tillottson.j 
Warren, C. 
Whitney. S. 
WiUon. W. 



. RohiDK Prairie 



. MiGhigsn City . 



R. D 
H. D 
R. 10 
K. D 



Alien, E.T- . . - 
Borton.W. A . . 
BURTON, a. W , 
Bore, Addimn W. 
Butler, 6. W . . . 
CamminKS, H. A . 
DiioD, Henry G . 
Dnnieii,Tho>i.H . 
Ellison, W.T . . 
Fanbinu, Jamea . 
Paucetie,Jaa.U- 
Q&rdner, Joaepb . 
Hunter. F.SheldoE 
Hornocker, S. D . 
Larkia. John B . 
Ret alar, 29. 



s Counly. 

Lowder, Cyroi . . 
Mclnlire, Blihu S 
McDonald.A.J . 

Newland, Benjatuln 
Nenland, Cbas. W . 
Pearson, J amea C . 
Pliii>ps,jDhn W . . . 
Kariden. Samuel A. . 
Rariden.ChM." 
Smith, W. H . 
Smith, S.W . 
Voyles. Harvey 
YoBt.J.L.W. 



.B. D 
-R-IO 
.R.l> 
.R.IO 
.K. D 
.R. D 
. R. D 



sdbvGoO^^lc 



' PHYSICIANS, 



Martin County. 



Post Office. School. 
, Loogoalee . 



Cairpbell.J.C.L 
Dolirill>.T.U . . 
«niy, Wm . . . 

HcPberson, L . 
MaNiibb,O.U . 
Plummer, R. S . 



Alaisnd«r,L. E . . 
Armfleld.JohDD . 
Armington, C. L 

Branch'."c. N . '. 
Brandon, J. F . 



Ooner, D. M . 

CallowBT, Beni 
Cbilei, B. F. 

Cooli,,r>BDlel . 



Oook, Ward. . , 
Cluk, Ihon. J . 
CoTBrWon. J. W . 
Crnafill. M. L. . . 

Cnllen,JohiiC. 
Daridinn.U. N. 



FuBBBll', Benj.'P '. 
Warretson, r " 



Beealiir. S] : Eeteitio.S; Pbyiia- 



Truetlood.J.C 
Thomas, Wm . . 
Walker, Ju.K. 
WALLS.«.W . 



Post Offiee. School. 



.R.IO 
.R. D 
.B. O 
.R. D 



Madison County. 



M«dica1,6; BomeopBlhia, 2: 



CIK; 












































































PendlB^ton' 

















Marshall County. 



Arlington, J. W , 
Babaock, I. L. . 
Baker. Jogeph 

Barton, T. A . . 
Bell. John T . . 
Boner, Ifainh . 
Brooke, J. E . . 

Caill&t. Victor . 

DanDjeton, J. M ■ 



£Aton,R.B, . . 

Uideon. J. W . . 
Bndler,J.T . . 
France. Samuel 
Oonid, 8. W 
Hamilton. J. J . 
Herring, N. A . 



Oylor, W. / 
Palmer, D 
Peck, M. E 



■.i:iX.ii,.; 



.K. D 
S.B. D 

.K. D 
-H. D 

.R. D 
. E. D 
■ R. 1> 
.E. 10 
.R. 10 
.E. 1) 
4 . R. 10 



4 ; Homeopathic, 2; 



. Bourbon . . 
. Walnut . . . 

. Msrmont . . 
.Tyn*rCity . 
.Uonnldson . 
.Walkerton. 
. Plymouth . . 
. Bourbon. . . 

'. Bnurbon ." .' 



Wiseman. B.W. . 
Younkman, A. B : 
not reported. 9. 
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Marion County. 



Abbett, F. M . 
AbbetLL. . . 
Allen, H,R. . 
Allen, WeBls; 

Anthony, 'b. .' 

Bacon, K. H ■ . ■ 
Bailer, W.P ■ ■ • 

B*1I, A.W . 



Bny(l,J.T . . . 
BiEslao.J.K. . 
BiKiter, Robt. H 



Poet Office. School. 



. Indisnspolji. N. 



Kmbtwood . , 
" Dsd Bipple '. 






Browning, W.J 
B1sir.Ji>hnM . 
Blu.U.L .... 
Bryan, B.C. . . 
Bryan, T.N. . . 
Bryant, Jm. . . 
BdIh, K.W. . . 
Bntterfield. S. A 
Cameron, John J . 
Csmpbell.L. B. . 

C»rson, L.O 



UlouJ, d F ' '. '. 
Coble, Ijeorge A 
■Coniingor,J.A. 
Uoak.GearBe J . 
Corlits. C.T , . 
ComptoD, J. A . . . 
Coombs, lieorseW . 



)arracli, tieorge H. 



. JapnTI* 

. Cuniberfand. 

ndiBaapolii. 



. IndiannpoliB 
. Indianapolie 
. Indian apolia 



School. 
. .R. D 



Fsatherston, J 
Feree. Shndro 
Feree. F. M . 



iB.J.R 

W.P. 

Ueatb.JohnP . 
HendrickB, W. W 
HendrickB,W.F 
HeiLCl-. . . . . 
Helm in t, Qerman 

tborne, L. S 
- -Tey.J. W. . 
HettenEtr, J.B. 

ModgeB, E. F. . 
1 Doier, John E 
Hobs. J. V . , . 

. .-li, Edward 

Hinohnw, T. H . 
Hurley, M. F . . 
Jameaon, Henry 
JameBon, P. U . 
Jeffriet, W.E. . 
Johnson, W.H. 



Jane«, Stephen 
Keeian.J. A . 
Kerr«y.R.H. . 



Kjndleberter.W. 



Loekridoe, J. B. 



. ndiannpo b 
. ndianapo ib 
. CumbeTland 
.Indiannpo a 

. Inilianapa > 



. InU anspolis. t 
-ik andon . . 
d anapolis . 

nd aDspolla.t 



. tndianapolia . 

. Indianapolis . 

. Indian BPolU . 
..._...■,.. P 

. Brivlitnoad .N. f 
. ndiannpollB N V 
. Broad Ripple 
ndjanapolia 

ndianftpalia 

-nodi,Go(5glc 



LIST OF PHYSICIANS, 



Marion County — Continued. 



Lopar. F. M. . 
I,Qt..H.W . . 

i-j"^' A. W,. . 



Manker.F.E. . 
MartiM,J. W. . 
Martin. Frs^oi• 



McClure.C.I( . 
McDon.ld, W. I 

.McHutl, W. X . 

Biller.E.T. . . 
iDJeb, J. A . . 
Hafibtt, N.V . . 
Moore, M.W. . 



Monroe, J. A 
Morvsn, W. V 
Morrow, J. K . 

JMorrlMa. F. A 
Neff, DiTid . . 
Neebit.J. A. . 
Noble, Edward 
Nobte.Tbofl.B 
New. Uoo. W . 
Newflomer, F. 8 

Oliror, D. H 

01i<ei. John .. 
Psinter, B«rry 



H. . 



Parse 



.s. Job 



PattoraoD. A. W .' 



PattorgoD. I 
Peachee, Hi 



Porter, Edwsrd D 
Porter. C.N. . . . 
Purman. D. M . . 
Prunk.D. H . . 
Bate) iff, Barclay . 
Reade, Jeremiab . . 
Reyer, B. C , . , . . 
KeynoidtG.W . 
Ridpath, H. W . . 
Robbins. Clark . . 
Bobblni, Wesley . . 
RobioBon. W. J. . 
BoeiKen, Jobn P. 
Rooker.C.N . . , 
Rooker. J. I . . . 



Foil OjSce. 
Indianapolis 
Cwtlewr.'' 



Augnsta . 

anibport , . , 
idianapolia. ; 
idlanaiiolii. I 

ndlanapolis , 

ndlanapnlis. I 



anapo li 
Boapo^' 

ttnapo i 
injwood 



Indianapolu . 

Indianapoiie 
Indianapolia 
Indian npoi is 
Indianapolis . 



Poet Office. School 



Sime.J.T. . . 
Smith, A. J. . 

UpooB. Geo . . 
Spioer.J.W . 

Stein, Fred. . 
"' ikton.Sara 



muso 



B, R. Frei 



Stratford. Alfred 
Swain. Racbcl . 



Taylor. Jan. H 



Tinglej. W. S. 
Todd. L. L 
Tolley, W.V . 
Waf ner, T, A . 



Walling. Wjlloi 
Waltera. P. J . 
Wands, W . . 

Ward. Alberto 
Waterman. L. £ 
Watson. T.N. . 
Webb, Joshua . 



. Castleti 
liens > 

ndianapo 

adisnapo 

ndianapo 

ndianapo 

ndianapo 

ndianapo 

"an'ehvffl 

ndianapi 

ndianapo 
ndianapo 
ndianapo 



ionthport. . 
janapoiie 



idianapotis, 
lanapolis 



Regular, 192; Rolactio, 31 



.meopathic, 13; Physii 
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Miami County. 



Pott Office. SchooL 



Beaervg . 
Cblii. '. 



. Waopecnne. 
. Biinkar Hill. 
Peto 



I; EctecCk, 10; Hameopstblc. 3; i 



Monroe County. 



Barrow, David . 
BrannniD. Jonntl 
Blackwell, Q. B 
Bryan. George W 
Campbell, J. B. 
Dodif,Jainee . . 



ReculBr,23; Gelectic,4. 



Bcally, -Tames L . 

B«rryman, Jamus , 

Black, WylonK.' 
B«rro«gha.W.H. 

Bowers, Homer. . 
Brnnaiigh,Cha9. F 
Ball, Zupber . . . . 
Bilbo, John W . . . 
CoiTan, Edward H . 
Chsmben, Wm. B . 
Corrie, John H . . 
Culver, Dodley M 
Claypool, Josephs 
Delebon.lrviaA. 



Bloominrlon 



Montgomery County. 



inser. John 
, Alexander 



■'J'jK'igal'J' 
Hopper, Milton S, 



HnmitMn, A 
Hjton,W.H • . . 
Irwin, SauiuBl Q . 



CrswrordEville 



























































































'. . BloaiiilnvtoD . . R. 1 



. .Cmnrordsville 



. Craw ford fti lie , 



..,z.d.vCoot^lc 



LrST OF FHTBICIAN6. 



Montgomery Comji/?/— Continued. 



Kelnr, A.J , 



Poll QSut. School. 



Mabaney. John C 



-Oxler, Joseph H . 
Olineer. David F 
Onaley, Wm.I ._ .^ 



CranfordsriLIa 
Whidock . . . 
Beenlar.T4; Eclectic. 4; Uamaop 



Wftveland. . . 
New Roes. . 
CrawfordBville 



Crawforilgvillo 
CTawrordayillc 

Whi'lfaviire '. ', 
Craw lord Bville 
I>nrliiiEton . . 
Elinilale . . 



Buseell, Jo'epb R 
Straughn, Kent R 
StraushDi Jribn W 



Taylor, John W . . 
Thoraberry; Jaba R 
Talbot. J.N .... 
TniniblT. David <J 
TuBker. Seoire W 
Van Nny>, JobnD 
Wilhi,tB, Mary H . 
Waibborn, B. P . 
Willxon, John B . . 
Walden. Chariee JJ 
YoDni, Dudley . . 



Pbit Office. SehooL 

R. D 

B.lp 
R. D 



OHOIth, Reuben C . 
-tirim.J.U 
Hendricks, W.E. 

Hoaaton. J. B . . 



Kennedy, D. P . 
Kennedy. John . 
Kessinger. C. A 



Morgan County. 

Murphy. Wm. H 
Mnhorney. John 
Millj.Seth . . . 
McAlliEter.Alei 
McDonald, U.H 
MoMabb, Pbilip 
"■ rff. Wm. A 



Martinsville 



R. 


I> 1 







































































Retalar.lS; Eclectic, It. 



Noble County. 



. Kendallville. . 



.j>ronvDtenj E . . , 

Bnchlel, U.U . . 

■flarr, (ieoree W . 

Depew,E.W. . . 

Dnnlap. Robert. . 

Ellis, O.J. F. . . 

Forry, B. P. . . . 
Frank. W.K , . 

QaDli.John . . . 
UILUIJRT.J.L 
■Oreen. Tbamas C. . 



KePtor, R. L 
HKIoDey, F. C . 
Hitebell.W.K. 
Moore, N. " 

Jlifer.Frai 



B£giilar,2Si Eeleslic, 



Olds, W.M. B . 

-"a1 meter; C. . 
_;eiff,N.() 
Boebrie.P.J. 
>th.flenr7.. 



il, Norman 

i'ri^er.J.T". '. 
- !ker,H.H. . . 
nisme.W.Li . 



WilBon.D. C, 
Wyatl, A. R 
; not reported. 5. 



Brown's Va 
Waveland. 
Crawrnrdavi 
New Biobm. 



Martioeviiie 
Mooresville. 
Mooresrille . 



Martina ville 



. Kendallville . 



. Kendal Wills . . 



.,z.d.vCoot^lc 
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Newton County. 



Poit 0§xe. School. 



Bankner, J. F., Br . 



McCitin.Il.C. 
Mca*in,Joe.i 
PUtt,B.W. . 
Keoher, L. H . 
Sdiltfa. Geo. B 



Poet Office. SdiooL 



.R-D- 
.R. 1> 



Ohio County. 



H. D 
R. D 
K. D 
R. 10 

E. 3 



V^OBdol, Ji 
Viinosdol, CI 



. . . R. B 
".N.K. 3. 



Oravge County. 



Kochenodr, Wm.P. . 



Sherrod, Wm. F..Ji 



Etill. Abraham C. 



. West Bttden . 



Owe?i County. 



Coble. Jacob . . . 

Coi, N. B 

Erakiae. AC... 
Fiaher, B. F , . . 
QaDti.ThflB . . . 
Oilbert.W.H 
Oou.J.M . . . . 
«rmy. 0. r . . . . 
Hamilton, J. W . 
Uaatgr. U. A. V . 
UickAiD, W. . . . 
Hiion.irm.H. . 
Joner,J.M. . . . 
LivingitOD, J.J . 
Maddoi.W.B S. 
Medarit, 8. D. . . 



. Cabs . 

- Farmer'BStati 
.Freedom . 
. White Hall 
. Co«l City . 

: Ff^eToin' .' 
. Preedatn . 
.Calnrut. . 
. White Hall 
Vsndalia . 
an Villace 



Re(alu-,31; BoleetiB,T. 



HeKeliey. S. K 

NaaDe8,a.W . 
OaB"Od. H.G. . 
Pierann, Allen . 
Rica, Wm. U . . 
RichardBfS.D . 
Sehell, Wnlker. 
Sloan, J. N . . , 
Smith.J.W . . 
Smith, S.E. . . 
Stone. W.R , . 
litBOky.J. M . . 
Smoky. F. V . . 
WILES. W.V . 



^aUioiiab 



. Patricksburt 

. Spenoer. . , 
Pstrioksbnrr 

- OMapoTt . . . 

. Qos]>ort . . . 
Polind . . . 
(Jospoct . ■ . 



.R. D 
.B.10- 
.R. » 
.R. 3 
.R. D 
.R. I> 
.R.IO 
.B. B 

:S;R 

.R. I> 
.R.IO- 
R. » 
.R. D- 



sdbvGoO^^lc 



LI3T OF PHYSICIANS. 



Parke County. 



Poaf Offife. School. 



BUo^.RnbertO . . 
Baldndge, Rabt. A . 
Boyd. Japies M. . . 

BitldridEe, Jotaii H '. 
CroBB, JoEsph F. . . 
Chp linger. Charles . 

CrooksljacobHl '. 
Crnoke, William T . 
Campbell, Annie 



DBverter.UeoreoI. 
DoDlcy, AutijB L . . 
Gnldsberr;. Jobn A 
. Oillum, William U 
Garriius, John J. . 

G.>as,lrfBTiBD 

lladaoD^enJamin F 
Haneel'l, David 



Pott O^. School. 



Harrison, John C. . 
JoneH. NormaQ L. . 

Larue, Benjapin . , 

MTKM.feicb'dH.W'. 
McUane, UeoTBe W 
McCord.SamuelH. 
Mendeniiall. E. W . 
MORRIS. CHAS.C 
M.tor.JapobD. . . 
MNrtiii.Alonio. . . 
Morris, Aaron W. . 
Norman.JamesI . 



ViinpleBve, Elijah L 



PorUoDd Mills . 
Rookville . . N. 
Bus»eirs Uills . 



tlijahL . 
\Vm,S . 



Regalar,3&; EclectiC|6; Haueoputhie, 



Perry County. 



CsBsidr^Joseph . 



RegaUr.lT: Eclectics 



; Bridraton '. ", N. I 
. Harriesbure . . K 



.Rome R. D 

. Cannelton. . . . R. D 

. Bristol R- U 

. Cannelton. . . . R. D 

. Rono a. D 

.West Fork. ... G. ID 
.Canoeltoa. . . . R. D 
. Tell Cily , . . . H. I> 

. Rome R. D . 

. Troy K. 1» 

. GermBD Ridge . K. Id 



Pike County. 



Beardsiezi J, M . 
Bethell,W.J. . 
Brer*. A. B. . . 
Botinter. T. W . 

Coleman. J. VI . 
DeTar.Daiid . 
DUNCAN, J. B. . 
Daniels, D.H. . 
Fnr(esoB,J. W. . 
FarBeson, Thomai 
Fnmnweid^ C. H . 

Harnbrook, J.T . 
Harrin^OD, A.J. 

Hilsmerer, L. U . 

BcfalBrf,34; Eclectics, 3. 















































l?k"e';fi1S:: 


■ ■» 






















Slendal . . . 


, .D 



Ireland. Q.L . 
Kinn, K. U . . 
Kepleyi William 
Lance, J.T. . . 
Leslie, A. L. . . 
Link.W.U. . . 
Osborn, W.R. , 
Palmer, B. H . 
Pogin, Henry . 
Biioods, A. 1 . 
Taylor. J.N . . 
Thomaa,M.C. . 
Schenck, H. F . 
Smith, J.T. . . 
Woodord, L. E . 



, Peters hurt . 
. Spurgeon. . . 
. PeUreburg . 
.■t)lweli. . . , 
. Plessantville 

'. Velpin' .' ,' .' 
. Pikeville . . 
. Velpin. . . . 
. Petersburg . 

. QlMBn. . . , 

. Petersburg 



Cc-nodi,GO(5glc 



STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 



Porter County. 



Allen, Charlotte A 
AtkinB. LymKD . 
Blickalane, J. K. . . i 
Blackstone. J.K..Jr .: 
BUekatane.W.B. . 
Be«r. Henry M . 
Cftttron.W. . 



Kester, josiab . 



Sehod. 1 




f) 


























■s- 




















f 

























LORING, D.J . 



irr. DeloB D . 
..,wUnd,Ja8. H. 
Prntt. Samuel K . 
Ryan.Jro. A. . . 
Siiyles, M. F . . 
Vinoont, A. W . . 
Vftndaten. A. J . 
Wood, 0. S - - - 
Yohn.Wm. 



Post Ogiee. tSchool. 

. VHlparaiBD 

. VslpnraiBD 
. Valparaiso . . 
, l^hestertoii . . 



Posey County, 



Brydon, John F . 
Bncklin. Oeorjre^ 
Baldwin. W.H. . 

Bitz,L.B 

Coaby, Laeiea B . 
Cross. William. . 
Dsnlsdortr.Herma^^ 

Dijtoii,R.S 

Elliott, CyreniuB, Sr . 
Elliott, Cyrenius, Jr 
FlnckB,CBrl .... 
tiudgel. James B. . 
tioodwia, Edward J 
tilaie, L, Alanza . . 
Oreiori-. James C. . . 
Gettinga, Charles C. . 



West Franklin 





















































{1 































}9: Eclectic,2:Hon 



Head era nn, Samael C 
KrnuBgrill.DHTid 
MeDonatd. Dennis 
Neal, Daniel. . . 
Pearae. Simeon H 
Powell, John W , . . „ 
Peckinabaaih. U.W.I 
Ramsey. Douglas 0. ' 

Keed.John 

Rjiwlings, Samnel 



New Harmony . 



.,_.;er. Joh„ . . 
Botledge. John ■ 

Smyth. 'Kiohard . , 
8myth, John A. . 
Speneor, Bdwia V 
ThomaB, QBarae A 
Welhorn.Oeorge. . 
WilliamB, JoBenhB 
Weever, John B . . 
YounK,Th. 



FoseyTiUe. . 

St. Vernon . 
t. Vernon . 
. Ht. Vernon . 
, Mt. Venion . 
, Cynthiana. . 
BtewartBviUe 
Wadetville . 
Mt. Vernon . 
Poaeyville. . 



Pulaski County. 



Brown. Stephen I . 



Kelsey. Wm. D. 

Kidd.Af.J 

MoCandleas. A. S. . 
Mattintly. Robert . 



Reiular,^; Eeleetie.S; Uomeopalhlo, 



Rannella.W.S 

ens, Oliver J . 



Kobinion. F.B. 



ThoniMOj!i,W.I 
Whi»ht, W. G. . 



.K.10 
.R.ll> 
.R. D 
.R. » 



sdbvGoo^^lc 



LIST OF PHYSICIANS, 



Putnam County. 



Same. 

i'"dioe,j. h; : 

lit-;; 
Pir; 

Urue, Benjamin . . 
Morrison. J. F . , . 


F>M Office. & 
. New Maysville . 

;l-sr;;; 

. Bainbridge . . . 
.Lainbridjre . . , 

ISusselville .' ! 

;«£;; 

■§=3;'''.': 

■SMiiM ; 

. RDseelville . . . 

;ii--; 


hooL 

II 

i;i 

■;s 

[| 
l;i 

R. D 


M!l'i'gan,Thoi.F: 

PJteblynn, E. R - 
Preston, J L . . . 
Preston, Abo L. . 

FatiS-.a- : : 

SliLTens, John . . 

^- 

Wood, Noah S . . 


PoitO^ 

;p|;; 
;|S!^; 

. FiUmore ". '. 

SS"; ; 

. !loTerdBle . . 
. reencestlo . . 

:"S»;:: 
: r«;.i : 

■ ' reenoastle . . 

: ,"":S.'&:: 

;Urovd»nd! '. 


School 

Ie 

;lf 
ill 

;li 
;l;! 

.R.D 



Rxular, 45: Boleotic, 2: HomeopaUiio, 3. 



Randolph County. 



«.P.B. Winche><t( 



Bosworth, R . . 
BUir.J.S , . . 
Botkin. J. W . . 
BaCkin,Tho^.W 



e, G.W . 

■ rd, A. B, 
r.J. M . 



Carver. J. M . . . 
CHENOWITB.J, 
Chenowltb.F.A 
ChenowithjN. T 
ComraonB, W 
Canti,J.L . 
Cart«r, D. H 
Coi, &rn« , 
DaTla,L.N . 



-..ler. John . 
latt, J. A 
iler.W.W 



McFarland, 1 
Marquis, Wn 
Meek, Jos. . 
Martin. J. C 

Markle, J. E 
Niion, John 
Owen, J. K . 
PurcBll, Johi 
Prootor, J. A 



Rodaere, A . G 
Rickard, W. A 
Rirk>rd,Mr8.< 
ResTeB, J. L 

Smith, W, a . 
Smith, C , , . 
ShaemiiW,W. 



New PittebacB. 



.City . 



Union City . . 
Parker .... 
New PitUburg 
New Pittsbura 
Union City . 
VI Q Chester . 
Farmland. . 
Rldsevllle. . 
RurSl . . . 
Union City . 
Loaanlvilfe . 
Union City 
Modoc. . . . 
Spartan bnrt. 



Regular, 46: Eclectic, 13: Hameot>athi<:,2 : Physio- Uedi cat, S. 



cc.,z.d.vCoOt^lc 



STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 



Ripley County. 



Post Office. Sclvmi. 



ANDEBSON.JAS. 



Holbert, Wni.„ , . 

Joseph, A leianderF 

Regular, 25; EcLe 



Milan _. _ 

Nen Marion. . . R. U 
Oe^ood R. D 



Poit Office. Sduiol. 



Jerman.L.W. 

Lamb. Jamee '. 
Miller, R. H . . . . 
Olmeteit, Rneael T . 
Newfortb, Christian 
Parson, George E. . . 
Sohloper, Oeoree F. . 
Swoeiey.Jahn H. . . 
Rodger!, B.D - . . . 
Miller. A. G 
Roberts. Jerenimu . 
Koblnion, John M. 
Redlon. Danii ' " 



Crass Plsini. . 



Vinceot. 1 
Ziieke.Jo, 



Musk County. 



. Hubbard, Wm 



King, Frank B . 

Leeeh, E. W . . 

. Moffelt, John . , 

•■ B,Wm.N. 



B«gnlar,^; EcleeticS: 



B. D 
R. D 

leopathic. 2 



McMahan. Sair 
Mc»ee. Amer 
Newlln, K. C . 



Sparks.Jns. B 
Spurrier, J. H . . 
Tevis.Jas, L.W.L 



Shelby County. 



PleminE.G.f 
Ireen. W. F . 
Gordon, W.R . 
Gilniore,M-R . 
Inlow, I.l 
Itilow.J.L. . . 
JenkiDs,J.R. . 
Jones. T.B . . - 
Kennedy, S.i 
Kennedy, S. A . 
Kennedy. T.C . 
KMlia(,W. W. 



Km 



V.T. . . 
re,J.M. 
BegaUr,37: I 



Flat Rock . 
Blue Ridfre 
Sbelbyvilte 
Shelbyvilie 
ShelbyyiHe 

Shelbyyil™ 
SbelbvTille 
Manilla . . 



Rhelbyville . 
Carrol ton . . 



MeTftdden.Q.W 
Maddoi.J.F. . 
Perry. John , . 
Parriah.J.W . 
Pierson.W.M . 
Rafnes,R. D. . 
Robbtnj.J. P . 
Bubuah,T.R. . 
!ja]libiiry,S.S . 
Snider.J.W . . 
Slewarl.J.K. . 
Smith. H . . . . 
Slrioklar. S. L . 
Taylor, J. F . . 
Trees, t.W . . 
WaBbbum.R. R 
Wint8ri,U,G . 
Whetiel.F, F . 
Woll.Jj_G . . . 
Wray. Hardy. , 



, MorriBt«wii 
. Fairland . 

.Fairland . - 
. Sniithland . 
. Bogntown . . 
.SufpharHtll . 
.Smflbland . 
.Waldron . . 
. EtaelbyTllle 
. Morri.t"-n 
. MorriH 



sdbvGoo^^lc 



LIST or PHYSICIANS, 



Spencer County. 



Correy, H. M , 
Bailey, J. M . 
Dyer, A. 8 . . 
Ebrman, E. D 
Genmlbach, G. B. . . 
HACELEMAN.F.M 



Herni 



'v,M- 



HarriBoa. E. I 
Hartley, H.H . 
Hammond^. H 
Hunter. S. W . . 
Harriaon, J. A . 
Jabn.B B ■ . . 
Jonee, W.M . . 

Begalar, 33; Eclectic. 14; E 



Bloflher.J.B. . . 

Casey. Juo .... 
Unsn.J.W.. . . 
HonihlaDd, M. E 
Mneer.JnD.S .. . 
NICKLE8.J.M . 

Regalsr.S; Edectio. 2. 



J^ Offiae. SchooL 



MVkMBori.'J.W . 



. Biiffaloville . . .E.K 

. Chrianay . . . . R. L 

. Eureka R. H 

.Kercheval. . . . E. I 

. Roekport . . , . R. H 

. Roekport . . . . R. I 

. Hentryvillo . . . B. 1( 



MoCoy, L. H . . . 
Myler.J.M. . . 
MaloHskeyjFelii 

Kfinha'rdiE.W '. 
Sohweitzer.J.J . 

Wh^^'ArthnV ; '. 
Warsaley, Georae 
Wrieht.Thnmas . 



ScoU County. 



BoEecE, ^ion M . 
ijiiwer, Jna A. . . 
Smith. M. W . . 
Watran.Jao. M . 



Starke County. 



Abner. John B . . , . Knoi . . . 

Bonsr.S.S Knoi . . . 

Bonar. M. C Knox . . . 

CoDDer.L.E Knox. . . 

Revnlar.S; EoleoticS; PhyBk 



St. Jdseph County. 






B.C.H . 



Arlinetiin, J. , 
Boroocb.Jno. 
Brown. J. R . . . 
Butterwortb.W.^ 
Campbell, A. S. 
CnBsidy.Jno . . 
Carpender. 6. W 
:hDri-h. I. W . . 

)rDlliacer.'E'.M 
)aYle,J.H . . . 
)Bylan, Danl. 
Endley.J. F 
'Bet,EniiDetE 
ink. Heniy A 
reer, Jhe. B. . 

GriaiOT.J.P . . 

HITCHCOCK, 1, 

Hantsineer.A . 

Harris, Robt . . 

Harris, Jae' 

Kilmer, 8.. 

KetCrini, J 

Myen, C. I 



. Soutb B( 
. Walkerti 
.MitbaiBxa. . . 
. Samption Pr'rie 
. Misbanaka . . 
. North Liberty N 
. South Bend . . 
.South Bond . 



. South Bend . 
. New Carlisle 
. Soutb BonJ. . 



: GentryvillB *. 
. Grandview . 



•P-M.D 

. . R., 10 
. . . E. 10 



. SoDtb Bead . 
"outhBend . 

. New Carlisle 
. Soutb Bend . 



0,9; Homeopatbic. 7; n 



.■nodi,Go(5glc 



STATS BOARD OF HEALTH. 



Steuben County. 



FentoD. D. W. . . 
Firestone, John L 
Upodale, C- ■"" 



[orrieon.T.Boy 
Retular.31: Bcli 



PlesBUt Lake. . R. D 

Roy R. 1) 

gmlem Canter . . R. D 



ic, 3; Homeopatbio, i; 



Tbomat. SatDual 

wood; h. d 



WnUimM, T.B. 
Wilkinson. J.J 
Wood.T. F. . 
Wood, Sol. A . 
Wallace, J. F. 

at reported, 1. 



R. 

. Lake. . R. 
R. 

:t. 

H. 

n '. : '. '. R. 

H. 

'.'.'..'.&. 

B. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

. . . . -R. 



g?<r^^u':-/s : : : : 
























CioZSJI^/r'h ■ ■ ■ 




















































Harper, J: A .' . .' ! 
















gfei;i.w : : 







































Suttiaan County. 



Murpliy, A, M 
Hurphy.J. S. 
-Wurpby, A. D, 



Pbil]Ips,.|.L. 
Peyton, H. B . 
Rnbbint, W. M 
Sharpleaa, M. I 
Saunderc, J. F 
SharplePi, H . 
Stone, W.O. . 



Whale'n' R. m' 
Young, J.N . 



: Eclectics: llomeopathii:, 2. 



Griffith, T. J . . 
Hewett, <]. W . 
Haydon. D. W. . 
Jameson, J. A . . . 
LaDMdale,J.H.W 



Switzerland County. 



Ouercus I 
Vevay .. 



Van pelt. 
Woollen. 



Sugar Branch . R. 1 



MartUnd*.: 


F n 



































D„ii„.db,Go(5glc 



LIST OF PHySICIANe. 



Tipton County. 



Name. 
Armfiald^ilmonO. 


Pol( Offitt. &honl 

. Kempton . . , . B. D 

:?JK::::::|:8 
■.5'a:::::::S:S 

. Tiplon R. 10 

. Normanda. . . . K. 1U 


K..™»m M. V. E. 

sxvfe?-.-;-. 

6lepheiHon,Jof.A. 






^- 


ISS";; 


:4l 


Uotsett, James M . 






^klSl:: 





riy^iec 



BaUfcb. Samuel L. 



Black, Dayton R . 



Ella north, Jaiaea. 
Ellis, James O . . 

Fox, 8. K 

Kickle. James M . 
Fpx, Roderick U . 



Heepe, Carl. . . , 
Hecker. Lemuel F 
Hunt. Cyriw B . , 
Harbaugh, C. A. . 
Hill, William K . 



Montgomery Co 



Lafayette . 

Ode"r.! '. 



: County. 



McKinxey, Williai 
r>rrh, William M . 
Oicborn, Job . . . 
Osborn, George A 
O'Ferrall, R.M. 
O'Perrall, t'rank I 
Potel, Christ inn . 
PerkinB, Klim E . 
Panl. Philip D . . 
Pyke, Albert D. . 
Power*'. Edwin D. 
Rope, Fnlden W 
KHiney.HaneyW 
Rush, Motes A . . 
Kiddle. Hiram D. 

sSowr^Ti'mam^; 
Seavrright, Samae 

SW!'la'rd''john^ .' 



WALKEK.WM.S 

WelheraE, Richard 
Webtter,Joiin C 
Washburn, George 
Wilger", Albert. . 



Lafuyette . 

: tomney . '. 

Comney. . 

.ur»yette . 

■d Lafayette . 

!al"ie*(!roii 

•afayette . 



Regu1ar,50; f!eleetie,'6; Hamaopatbie, 4; not reported. 1E>. 



Baarka, D Liberty . . . . . E. ]0 

EdBe1i.H.P Biilingsville. . . B. 3 

Foadick, Albert . . .Liberty R.IO 

HaBtinBB.Z.B . . . BillingavillB . . R. D 

HutchianoD, D. B . .Liberty R.IO 

Sell, S.D Liberty R.IO 

Morri), J. £ Liberty R. D 

aetDlar.S: Eclectio.S; Hoineopatbie, 2. 



Union County. 

" '" Moore, H. 
PiKman, G 
Sel^lar, 6. 



. BrowneviUe . 



Cc-nodi,Go(5glc 



STATR BOARD OF HEALTH. 



Vanderburgh County. 



ArmiBteBd. KIcbir 
Ashrord, Henrr 8. 
Allen. L.R. . . 
AobillB.. P. W . . 
Artfllt,- Paul. . . - 
Beonetl, Alfred T . 
Breae. Louia r 
Bry&n, A. K . . . . 
B«Wct,Wm.D . 
Begley, Baiter W . 
Blaunt.JnaepbF. 
Birkler. John E , 
B*Tten«srfcr. 0. A . 
Bray, Madii.on T . 
Caldwell, MitiMn . 
Compton, John W , 
Couden, W. C. . 



Frilaeh. Wio.A. , 
Failioi. Walter. . . 
FritMh, Lonia . , , 
Ouuiberts, Simon. . 
<Ja,rdne».T. S 
Oilbert. iitan 
Oreen, Willis „. . 
flra,iniD, WillUm. 
Hoyden, A. " 
Herr.L. 8. , 
Nayhnrat. A 



HsTlloff. Richard. . 
IIodMin, Ueorgo . 
Hooker, H. H . . . 



Bogsrt.J. H . 
Depuy. A. H . 
Bnlon, H. C. 



Foil OMce. Schmd. 



MuhlbaasQd. Matbisi 
MeClerkin.Jog. C ■ 
McCoy, P.Y . 



Backer, Thna. U . 



BopBilhio, 5 : not reported, 11. 



Vermillion County. 

Lonnedale. T. N . 



Ml^Neill. Oeo. H 
MoMeen.Jna. . 
Nebeker, Henry 
Newton. Q. . . 



■ Hnnteiuina . N. 



Penrsv lie . 
it, Bemiee . 



Wsllwie.Jaa.. 



OeiuUr, 16: Eclectic, 



ArmatroDg, Win. 
Askren, Cort H . 
Brunher,J<>mes 
Bftldridge, John 



Vigo County. 



Brown, 'bbeiidore 
Belt, Riehiird. . 
BBitea.CbriatOpher 1,. lorra nnum 

Crawler, Thai. S. . . lerre Haute 



New Oo-hen. , 
Sandford . . . 
Snndford . . . 



CRAPO, JNO. K . 
CrapQ, Oeo. W . . 
Colfinga, Wm. . 
Can.m, Lewis E . 
OBldwell. Henry H 
(;»ato.JsbesC . . 
Cole.'WilllaH . . 
Dooley, Rafna L . 
DoI»on, Jnmca B . 
DePuy, Abraham I 



:.,z.d.vC00t^lC 



LIST OP PHY8ICIAH8, 



Vigo County — Continued, 



Elder. W. R 

Eichelberirar. W. C. 
Fori^lbo, Mftr 



Hartley. Hiram J. . 



Foil OgUe. 
. Prairie on. 



Knsler, CbfiB. E . . 
Kenedy, Th"».ff. . 
King, Wm. H. . . . 
Lanitheiul. Jam as T 
Littleiuhn.H. . 
Larkin.Ed^rL , 



Meltnn, Seth B 



Mann.HenrvD . - 
MitCoTkle,'rho8. E. 
Mi-LaoeiiliD. -' 



. Hadfuvllle . 
. Tarre Haule 
. Terre HauCe 

. Fontainet . , 
. Terra Haute 
.Riley . . . 
. Terro Haute 
. Terre Haute 

. Terre Haute 

; NeS"u^Bh"n. 
- Terre Haute 

'rl'lJauto 
SHOrlh . . 

.Beeleyville . 

. Terre Haute 



Stanhard, Tbo«. C . 



Weinsteln, Leo J. 



Yonng. Stephen J . . Terre 



. Terre Haute . 



eopathIc,6; Pbyelo- Medical, 3, 



Wahash County. 



Brinker, Wm . 
■Carper, A.J , 
Dickan. J. L . 
Dicken, C. L . 



«1 other. David . 
Uoshorn. D. A . 
Hale, M. L . . . 
Hnloway, A. L . 
Hubbard, Chaa. . . 
JsBBUp, Louiia F . 



. Larontaine . 
.Wabash. . . 
.Wabeab. . . 
. Wabaeh . . . 



wSU: 



, . Treaty. . 
. .RlchVttll 



Trembley.O.D 
Wallace, L, S . 



. North Miincb'ti 



Lambert, Geo, W. 
Lower, Melvin . . 
Lower.Jno.M . . 

Regular, 3Si Gclectlc, B; Homeopathic, 



YBBerheimeu. Jno 
i Phyaio-Hedieal, li i 



.vGoo^^lc 



STATE BOARD OP HEALTH. 



Warren County. 



Birch, E. a. . . . < . SUM L 

Barrla, 8.0 Carbon 

Campbell. T.B. . . . Weet L 

DeHart.J WitlUi 

FenWn, S. C Pine V 

riBming. J We«L 

Oreen.W.H Hedrici 

Hoffman, C.H . . . . Rainsr 
HcMullea.J.W . . . Pine V 
OabHrn.S.N Eainav 

Regalaj, 16; Eclectic, 3. 



Foil Office. School. 



SMwftrt. J. C . 
8nank, L. . . 
Trent, J. H . . 
Vick,W.B. . 

Wiooff, Robert 



B>»t Offiix. School. 

. State Una. . . . R. I> 
. Williamaport. . R. D 
. Independenoe. . B. D 
. tndapendencs. . R. I> 

. ManhBeld . . . K. D- 



Unmmel, John . 
Jones, Tfaoa.B . 



Warrick County. 



.Heilman, . 
. Lynnville . 



Smith, TThoa. . 
Slaughter, W. W 
Temple, W.R . 



Tilman.J.R. . 
Thompgon, P. S. 
Vollmer, Jojeph 



Regiil&r,36; Eclectic, 5: Homeopatble, 3. 



: Ell^rfelS '. ■ 
. FoUomvllle . 



EfberfeM '. '. 



Washington County. 



Applegate. 11 eo. 

BrKdHhaw, A.V. 
Bright. Will H . . 
Barnett, John T . 



Ihild, Roy»1 B 
)uer, Sam. ]} 

'onte, Henry 0. . 
lodaon, LyoQr. F 
{obbe,UaviI1aC 
lerron. Thorn. W 
laneocb, Ueorge . 
lall, iTe; . . . 
loward, Sam.B 
loiBett.J.W. . . 
larrod, Sam. B. . 
logiatt, MahloQ L. 
lenflerjon.HarTey D 
Hendareon, Jae- P . . 



-R. D 
.R. D 
-R. D 



. Saltilloville . 



ledon, Eob't. W . 



. HardiDsbnrB , 
Himpbellsburg . 
estnutHill. . 

. CaaipbellsburB . 



Neal, Quorge L . . . 
NermBn.E.M.C. . 
Oatley.John.H. . . 



_Erkhiser, W. J . 
Rath burn, Charlei 



Wileon, Richard j . 



r,41: Eclectics; Phraio-Hadical, 1 ; i 



. MnrlinebiirK.N.I 



. New Pbilsdelp'a 



sdbvGoo^^lc 



LIST OF PHYSICIANS. 



Wayne County. 



Bmllard, M&tbaD E . 



BoyS. Samuel Scott 
Bnatin, Bdnin A. . 
ColbDTn. CUnnce I 
CansdHV, N. P . . . 
Cluk.JotanM . . . 
Clark, J. B 

Carpenter, Daniel t 
Carter, Nathan P. . 
Dwiirgine, Moaee B ■ 
Davis, T. Henr; . . 
Day, a. Ward . . . 

Furnas, fenbert p; '. 
Hrostenor, E. B 
Griffii,Wiii.T 
■' ' I.Hnrrisoi 



Poet Office. ^chooL 

HamrfWwn. R Ti 
Richmond. , 
Uicfamodd. . 
Bicbmond. . 
Kicbmond. . . . 11. 
Cambridge City. K. 
(JreoDsfork 
Haeerttonn 
Kiohmond. 
Dublin . . 



::'»i?r 



Hadley, Ednin 
Huff, OHi-erN 
Homsher. Glen 
Harris, JnhnS 

Bs,M.H. . . 

ia,JaDie9 W. 



Jay, Wm, 0. '. 
Jobnson, Leii Co 

Luken,?ohnH! 



Lowe, Sen. N . 



Molron.&arahJ 
Moore, Silas B . 
Mitchell. ltobt.S 
MoTnfigart. Chag 
McDiTitt. Eli U. 
Neff, W. Webster 



St. Clair, John' 
Southwc —- ■ 



Swallow, J. E. . 
Shoff, Jacobs . 
Summers, Jnhn E 
Scbiltueck.V.U 
Stgnebraker.Johi 
Taylor, James E 
Tilleon. tlosea . 
Taylor, Ltvinisto 
Thomas, Mary F 
Thomas, Owen . 
Thurston, Eli H 
Thurston, Jos. M 



. HaEeretoffo 
. Kichuiand. . 



lomeopalhic, 12 ; Physic 



Wells County. 



Bruce, J. H . . . 
Cassell.D.W. . 
Cook, 1. H . . . 

C™m"j,W. ; 
Cummins, B. P . . 
Cummins, Pres K. 

DSaWrfE.P 
English, C. I. . . . 
FlUpatriok.J.D. 
Fulton, a. E . . 
Fulton, JohnC. 
a«rett, P. W. 
QoodiD,S.A . . . 
OOSRBLL, A. a . 



Bluffton . 
Dillman . 
Bluffton 
Dillman. . . 
Barber's Mills. 
Bluffton . 



Oregg, Henry. . 
Horlon, E R. .' 
Uorlon.Tbeo. . 
Maddax,L. E. . 
Mann, J. E. . . 
Mason, Leon ida« 
Melsbeimer.C.T 
Metis, J. I . . . . 
Metts.A. H. . . 
Morris, Ihomai. 
Murray, L: E . . 
Neff, I. N . . . . 
»e<tman,M.N. 
Spaulding, T. A 
Waldron.li.A . 
Walser.J.H . . 



Retnlari 3S ; Bclectie.T; Bomeopathio, 1 ; PhytlD-Medioal, 1. 
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STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 



Wkite County. 



BrSHNELL,S.B 
Carr, Jas. L . , 
CoWBen,8.R. . 
ClarS.R. J. • - 
Cooper, Wm.B 
<;ia7toTi. Uea. R 
DelielE, R.M .. 
DidlakeiM.T - 
Orant, F. A . . . 
Hollowar, J. H 
Haey, KB... 
Henry. L. W . . 



HoSon 



H«ynn[da . 
Montioello 
Woloott. . 
Honlicello 
Bd^Io .... 
BurnettsTille.P. 



Kelly, D.M. . 

■MoAiriBte°,J.W'. 
Palmer, R. B . 
Reed, J. T . . 
Robigon, F. B 
Reed, Jaba'A 



.R. D 
.R. D 

.R. 10 



. SrookllaD . . 
. Montieello . 
. Reynolds . . 



ReBnlar,2a: Gdeetii;,6: Phyoio-HedioBl, 3. 



Whitley County. 



CoTle 

Criewell, Jno. P . 
Eberhardt, B. L . 
Eekman. G.W. . 
Egnir. U. M. . . . 
Griiier, F. S . , . 
Ireland, Martin . 
Kirkpstrick, D . . 
Kithcirt.N.l . , 
Koontz.Sflvsnus 
LAWRENCE. I.E. 
Linyille. D.U . . . 

Re(ntar,23; Eclectic, £; Ham eo path ic. 



Lnuder, Cbrigtian . 



Webster, M. W . 
Webster. David 
Winger, N.B. . 
Wbite.P .... 



. Soutb Whitley . 



.R. D 
.R. D 

.R. D 
.R. D 



RECAPITULATION". 



• Total 4,136 
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lasriDEx:. 



Boartta of Health, County 

Boots. S.S.,M.D., Beport from. 

CertifloaWa, Offioiml 

, Cbo I era Infantum 

Croup and Diphtheria 

Cholera Inrantum and Saaitar; Cue of Cbildren, W. A. 

Diseases of Domestic Animals 

Diphtheria 

Diphtheria, Reports oa 

Dysentery, Malarial and Scarlet Fever 

Disinfection and Disinfectants 

Financial Bihlbit 

Female Prison and Reformatory 

Glanders, C. C. Mortis, M. D 

Health Is Wealth. W.F.Curryer.M.D 

Health Alliance, Caoadian 

Library 

Marrianes. Table Mo. d 

Medical Act, The 

Medical Bill 

National Conferenoe of Boards of Health 

Office Supplies 

Phthisis Polmonitis 

Pleft for Children, John E.Lookridee.M.D 

PhysiciaD. The. as a Sanitarian, S. N. Shipman, M. D. 

PhTBioians' List : 

Quackery. H.V.Sweringen.M. D 

ReBolutions of the Board 

Report. Board of Hoatth. . 

Eaitroftd Property. Sopervision of. . . .' 

Reform School for Boys 

Reports of Drs.FriUch and Saawrifht 

Report of Statistics 

Scarlatina, Report on 

Baaitary Conventions and Societies 

Sehool-baases 

Sobaol-hoDses and School Systems, Defects of. 



..,z.d.vCoot^lc 



STATE BOABD OF HEALTH. 



Titia Pmo 

T»bU No. 1, Zymotio Dieeaaej 

Table No. 2, Deaths 

TableNo.3, Qrouped AB:ea . 
Tabic No. 4, Deaths hy Coanl 
Table No. 5. Seven Caules of 
Table No. 
Table So. 
Table No. 
Table No. 



leNa. 



9, Birtbi. Color and Parentaie . 

10, Birthi, Number of Cbild . . 

11, Pluralily Birthi 



Table No. 13, Illegitimate BirCba 

Typhoid Fever 

Typhoid Veraii Report on ... . 

Typho-malariai Fever 

Vaccination. William Lomax, H. 
Veatllat 



Zymc 



c Diseai 
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